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A 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



The following system of Education is in entire accor- 
dance with Mr. Girard's will; and is calculated to 
secure three prominent and important points^ therein 
expressed, viz : 

1st. To HAKE COMPLETE FrENCH AND SPANISH 
SCHOLARS. 

2nd. To AFFORD TO SUPERIOR TALENTS SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES. 

3rd. To MAKE THOROUGH PRACTICAL AS WELL AS 
SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

The Pupils will be classified in the following manner, 
viz : — 

1st. Infant Department. 
2nd. Grammar Department. 
3rd. Scientific Department. 
4th. Collegiate Department. 
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INFANT DEPARTMENT. 

Children from 6 to 10 years of age, to be placed ia 
the Infant Department, which shall be divided into two 
sections, located in situations separate from each other, 
and as far as possible from the College building. 

The course to be pursued here, is legitimately a course 
of nature, and best adapted to nature's laws. 

The first section will constitute the French Infant 
Class, into which the children will be first admitted, and 
in which they will spend two years. 

The second section will constitute the Spanish Infant 
Class, into which they will be introduced from the first 
section, and in which they will spend a like term. 

Complete French and Spanish families, with proper 
instructers, who shall always speak their respective lan- 
guages, shall have charge of the children under such 
regulations as may be established.^ 



* At each establishment, sufHclent ground for health and pleasure shall 
be fenced in, with well laid out gardens, planted with flowers, fruit trees, 
▼ec^tables, &c. &c^ to render the place g^tifying to the eye, and at the same 
time to become subjecti of conversation and instruction. 

The same advantages may alio be derived from the introduction of miner- 
al,, painti^ dnigi, fliudi, metali, machines; and, to illustrate Natural IBitory, 
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If children be admitted older than six^ it may be found 
necessary to continue them in the Infant Department 
until their 12th or even 13th year, especially if they be 
near ten at the time of entrance. 



a museum containing beasts, birds, fishes, and other animals ; all which, to be 
familiarly explained to the children by competent instructers, thereby giving 
at the same time, ideas of things as well as words to express those ideas in 
tlieir respective languages. 

The museum should be so located as to be of easy access to all the pupils 
of the institution. 

At suitable times, the children may be taken to the college and shown the 
various apparatus, and other things, which will afford abundant subject for 
conversation, and some simple experiments may also be shown and explained 
to them. Occasional walks in the Botanic gurden, and visits to the work 
shops may also be advantageously made. 

Tliis kind of instruction will be of incalculable advantage to children 
to awaken, and at the same time to gratify curiosity, so natural to them. 
Thus, much solid instruction may be imparted, which in their subsequent 
studies will be more scientifically considered and fully investigated. 

Pupils may be introduced in the Infant Department every week. Better 
tliey should come one or two at a time than many. This will more ef- 
fectually prevent any language being spoken except that belonging to the 
place. 

When boys are first introduced, it may be well to fix on them some badge 
of distinction, to render them at once conspicuous, and thereby the more 
readily to prevent such from associating with those who speak English, from 
which they must be forbidden under suitable pains and penalties. A similar 
caution to be observed when they enter the Spanish Class. The great variety 
and gradation of classes, that will necessarily exist in tlie higher departs 
ments, will always open a place for them when prepared to leave the Infani 
Depcartmmt, 

Gymnastic exercises suitable to children may be taught, and such sporti 
and amusements introduced as may render their situation desirable and happy. 

The stream of water at the end of tlie lot may be directed into a bathing 
place, where the children may be taught to swim, and thus while they are 
acquiring an important art, they will have all the advantages of cleanlinew 
so necessary to the enjoyment of health. 

As each establishment will have several houses connected with it, forming 
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To put this plan in complete operation, it would be 
highly advantageous, and perhaps .ibsolutely necessary to 
introduce from the most approved parts of France and 
Spain, for the first two years, fifteen or twenty children, 
of good families, from the age of 10 to 12, or older.* 

The principal employment in school shall be, to learn 
to spell, read and write in these respective languages. 
Their sessions short, not to exceed two houi^s. Better to 
have three, or even four sessions a day of short continu- 
ance, than two, tediously protracted, as such have an 
unhappy influence on children. 

It shall be the duty of the teachers, [Vice-president,!] 
carefully to watch any evidence of the children losing a 
facility in any language previously known, and when 
such evidence is manifested, to counteract the evil by 
placing them where they will recover a well balanced 
equilibrium in the languages. 

For the purpose of maintaining the English by conver- 
sation, and also for primary instruction in spelling and 
reading in that language, a suitable English School, sur- 

gomclhing like a small town, it may be proper, in order to fix correct ideas in 
the mind, and the place thereby viewed with correct feeling's, to cull the one 
French and the otlier Spanish town, for such in reality they would be, though 
in America. 

•These children according" to stipulation, may be returned to their respec- 
tive parents in two years, with certain remuneration, or to afford them an 
opportunity to learn tlie Knglish language after tlirce or four years, or if 
parents prefer it, after they have had a complete course through the college, 
M a compensation for their highly important services. 

t See Philosophy of Education, page 234, S 19. 
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rounded by a small enclosure for play-ground, shall be 
erected adjacent to the French and Spanish Classes. 

A Professor of the French and Spanish languages shall 
be at the head of their respective departments, and it 
shall be the duty of each, to pay particular attention to 
the evidences of talent in the children, and keep a pro- 
per record of the same, to be reported to the InspectoTy 
[Vice-president,] on their leaving the Infant Departr 
ment. 

This is a highly interesting part of the institution. 
It is founded upon philosophic principles; and expe- 
rience fully attests its practicability.* 

• Volumes mig-ht be written to illustrate or to vindicate this plan of in- 
struction in the French and Spanish langiiag'es. In attempting* to establish 
its claims to universal approbation, a wide iield of phllosopliic research pre- 
sents itself, in which the powers and faculties of the human mind, especially 
in infancy, would be duly considered, and the important peculiarities of the 
system to promote the full growth and development of those mental powers, 
would meet a thoroug-h exposition. The peculiar adaptation of the infant 
state to acquire a knowledge of words, and the flexibility of the organs of 
speech to pronounce them, would also claim particular consideration. 

There would be no difficulty to reduce it almost to the certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration, that the plan proposed would be attended with 
high intellectual improvement, and that under such discipline, a healthful 
vigour would be imparted to the mind, which no other system could effect in 
the very tender age under consideration. 

The great advantages thus attained, in awakening the natural energies, 
will be of the highest importance to prepare the intellect, the more advan- 
tageously to pursue such a liberal course of study as will call into requisition 
all the powers of the human mind. 

The Latin and Greek, but especially the former, will be studied with 
great facility, from its analogy to the Spanish, and a more thorough know- 
ledge of the classics, will no doubt be obtained in a much less time, than 
is ordinarily devoted to their study. But while the French and Spanish 
languages serve as auxiliaries to all these very important purposes, they will 
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SECOND. 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

When the children are prepared to leave the Infant 
Department^ they shall be placed any time not exceed- 
ing one months under a judicous discerning Inspector^ 
[Vice-president,] who, after having received the re- 
ports of the Professors in the Infant Department, and 
made strict inquiry concerning them, may, by careful 
observation, and actual trial, be able to decide whether 
the talents of each, (rising at least to full mediocrity,) 
merit a regular Collegiate course. If the decision be 
favourable, the pupil shall enter the Grammar Depart- 
menty and from his 10th to his 14th year, study the 
Latin and Greek languages, and pursue the ordinary 
preparatory steps for a complete Collegiate course.* 

be in themselyes a ^at literary acquisition, and may become highly adran- 
tigeoiu in mercantile and other emplojrments. 

There is no doubt that the individuals thus taught the French and Spanish 
in infancy, will acquire such facilities in the use of these langfuages, that it 
would be imposuble to know whether their native tongue were French, 
English or Spanish. 

• It shall be the duty of the professors or teachers, for some time after the 
boys have entered the department assigned them by the inspector, [Vice- 
president,] to pay particular attention to the marks of talents they may pos- 
sess, and if it appear, after sufficient trial, that the inspector has erred in his 
judgment, a board of all the professors shall be convened to hear a represen- 
tation of the case, and such measures shall be adopted, to determine the ta- 
lents of the individual, thus supposed to have been misjudged, as may secure 
to bim his proper place, more or lets elevated, as the case may be. 
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TRXaD. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

If the decision be unfavourable, the following course of 
study, or as much of it as his talents will admit, shall be 
assigned the pupil until his 15th or 16th year, to render 
him an intelligent, practical and useful citizen.* 

'Grammar. 
Geography. 
Rhetoric. 

History. Ancient and Modern. 
Arithmetic. 
Book-Keeping. 
English Composition. 
Declamation. 
Singing and Music. 
Algebra. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. 
Mensuration. 
Logarithms. 
Trigonometry. 
Spherical Geometry. 
Navigation. 



O ^ 



g ^ Surveying. 



Isoperimetry. 
Perspective. 

Construction of Maps and Charts. 
Analytical and Descriptive Geometry. 
Conic Sections. 
Differential Calculus. 
Analytical Mechanics. 
^Elements of the Integral Calculus. 

• The professor of mathematics, especially in the Scieniijic Departmeni^ 
shall give ample instruction in the practical application of the matiiematicAl 
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Elements of Mechanics. 

Construction of Machines. 

Physics. 

Electricity. 

Galvanism. 

Magnetism. 

Optics. 

Hydraulics. 

Pneumatics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Harmonics. 

General Law of Gravity. 
^Doctrine of Projectiles. 
Astronomy. 
Natural History. 
Chemistry. 
Mineralogy. 
Geology. 



% < Botany. 
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Drawing. 
Architecture. 
Ethics. 

Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Law of Nations and Political law. 



FOUHTR. 

COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

From the 14th to the 18th year of age, those that have 
gone through the Grammar Department^ shall pursue a 
regular Collegiate course^ attending to, in the 



•cience to useful purposes, wiUi Uie practical use of all the mathematical 
inatruments in gau^ng, surveying, engineering, navigation, lunar observa- 
tioiii» nauticsl astro nom y, fcc, lie. 
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FIRST YEAR, OR FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Classics, Five books of Livy. Selections from Hero- 
dotus. Horace's Satires. Roman and Grecian Anti- 
quities. Latin and Greek exercises. 

English. Grammar and Geography. History. Decla- 
mation. 

Mathematics. Algebra, including simple and quadratic 
equations. First and second book of Playfair's Euclid, 

SECOND YEAR, OR SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Classics. Horace's Epistles. Terence. Xenophon. 
Demosthenes. Cicero de Oratore. Cicero's Orations. 
Homer's Iliad. Isocrates. Cicero de OfRciis. 

English. History continued. Rhetoric. English Com- 
positions. 

Mathematics. Algebra. Diophantine Problems. Inde- 
terminate Analysis. Approximations and Converging 
Series. The remaining books of Euclid. Logarithms. 
Trigonometry. Mensuration and Surveying. 

JVdtural Philosophy. Elements of Mechanics. Hy- 
draulics. Hydrostatics. Pneumatics. 

THIRD YEAR, OR JUNIOR CLASS. 

Classics. Juvenile. Odes of Horace. Hesiod. Sopho- 
cles. Euripides. Pindar. Quintilian's Institutes. 
Art of Poetry. 

English. Moral Philosophy. History. Logic. 

Mathematics. Perspective Geography. Analytical and 
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Descriptive Geometry. Spherical Geometry and Tri- 
gonometry. Conic Sections. Differential Calculus. 

Natural Philosophy, General Law of Gravity. Theory 
and Construction of Machines. Physics. Electricity. 
Galvanism. Magnetism. Electro-Magnetism. 

Chemistry. Philosophy of Chemistry. Caloric. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

Mineralogy. Geology. 

FOURTH YEAR, OR SENIOR CLASS. 

Classics. Authors Reviewed. Longinus. Tacitus. 

English. Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Intellectual Philosophy. Law of Nations and Politi- 
cal Law. Forensic Discussions. 

Mathematics. Integral Calculus. Speculative Mathe- 
matics. Newton's Principia, including the Law of 
the Moon's motion, according to Gravity, by Machin. 

Natural Philosophy. Doctrine of Projectiles. Har- 
monies. Optics. Astronomy. 

Chemistry. Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 

Botany. Classification and Vegetable Physiology. 

There shall be a President who shall have the general 
superintendence of the Institution. 

There shall be, in addition to the usual Professors in 
Colleges, a Professor of Painting and Ih'awing in all 
their bi-anches, including the science of Architecture. 
Also, a Professor of Music^ Instrumental and Vocal; who 
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shall instruct all the classes of the Institution, including 
the Infant Classes, This instruction shall be in English, as 
one means of preserving that language among the children. 

Public quarterly concerts of vocal and instrumental 
music may be held. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

After the boys leave the Infant Depart ment, it will be advisable, and is in- 
deed absolutely necessary to maintain their heallli, that they eng«g« in 
some manual labour. It may be on the farm, at gardening", or in improving 
the place, or at lome mechanical employment, to afford opportunities for 
which, work lihops shall be erected. 

Encouragement shall be given to the pupils to invent, and manufacture any 
machine of useful application, or any instrument or apparatus which may be 
calculated to illustrate science, or by which useful experiments may be made. 
And also, to propound original mathemuitcal and philosophical propositions 
for investigation and solution ; which, with any discovery in science, shall be 
placed on record, with the names of the authors, and published when a suffi- 
cient collection of such interesting matter will warrant. 

One evening in the week shall be devoted to scientific discussion and 
debute. 

Those of the Grammar and Collegiate Department shall commit to memory 
some of the best parts of the Classic authors. Those of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment, in rotation, shall daily recite short, select and original pieces, before 
the Faculty. 

All the boys during the last two or three years of their study, shall spend a 
portion of their leisure time, by way of recreation and exercise, in manufac- 
turing drugs, paints, &c., under tlie instruction of a practical chemist. Those 
articles, when sold, will more than pay all the expenses of a laboratory. 

In the College, every boy shall have his separate desk and chair, with every 
convenience for study. His books and papers shall be under lock and key, 
mrhen not in use. Every scholar shall thus be kept entirely separate. 

Perhaps the upper story had best be appropriated for the Collegiate De* 
pariment. 

No boy shall be unnecessarily detained in any class. As his talents, appli- 
cation and acquuements merit, he sliall be advanced when it can be done to 
his advantage. 

Boys alter the age of fourteen, may be taken, during tlie vacation in sum- 
mer, to see sometliing of the world ouUide of the walls of the College. Such 
as the natural curiosities of the country, the falls of Niagara, or some of the 
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Also, a Professor of Medicine, whose duty it shall be 
to attend the sick of the institution, and to lecture during 
the winter evenings, on the outlines of Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, or the art of preserving health. These 
lectures will only be designed to illustrate and explain the 
elements of the Medical science, without going into that 
detail which may be necessary for those designed for the 
Medical profession. 

The Professors shall give a regular course of familiar 
lectures in their respective branches of science, always 
examining their pupils before each lecture on that which 
preceded. 

The Professors in the various branches of science 
shall be accountable for the progress and eflBiciency of 
their pupils : and that every facility may be given them, 
they shall chose their respective assistants and tutors, 
with the approbation of the proper authorities. 

There shall be a Library composed of scientific and 
other books, in French, Spanish, Latin Greek and Eng- 
lish, for the use of the students, under such regulations 
as may be adopted. 

principal cilieg, in which they may make a public exhibition of their talents, 
in declaiming in French, Spanish and English ; during the exercises of 
which, an opportunity may be aiTorded of exhibiting their talents in music, 
vocal and instrumental. 

That all may feel that the continuance of their employment in the Institu- 
tion, depends upon the faithful and efficient discharge of their respective 
duties, the Councils during the last month of their services, shall re-elect all 
the Professors, and others employed, or make such alterations as the best 
interests of the Imlitution may drmand. 
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Connected with the Institution shall be a Botanic and 
Horticultural Garden. 

During the whole course of study, the French and 
Spanish languages shall have sufficient share of attention 
by those who have left the Infant Department.* They 
will, however, more particularly study the philology of 
those languages, under the Professors attached to the 
Infant Department, who shall take the general superin- 
tendence of their respective languages, from the instruc- 
tion of infant^ in the alphabet, to the compositions of 
young men of eighteen. 

There shall be a public Quarterly examination of all 
the Pupils, and also Quarterly exhibitions of public 
speaking in original and select pieces, two of which shall 
be in the French and Spanish languages. 

When the students graduate. Orations shall be made in 
the French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and English lan- 
guages. 

It will at once be perceived that this system only em- 
braces an intellectual education. It is, however, of the 
first importance, that a complete system of moral training 
should be introduced. [This we had left to those whose 
inclinations led them to make this a subject of particular 
study, but having received highly flattering commenda- 
tions of this system, we have entered fully into the sub- 
ject of moral training in our Philosophy of Education.] 

* 8ee Commendatory letten— note to Prendent Bates' letter, page 31. 
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The following commendatory letters have been received, 
and are highly prized, — especially as they are from those 
whose talents and learning are well known and most justly 
appreciated. 

From the Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 

To DitTid M«01are, Esq. 

Sir: I have received your letter, together with a pamphlet containing 
a aystem of education for the Girard College. My official duties at this 
feaaoD of the year have not permitted me to devote much attention to the 
nhject ; but from the cursory examination I have been enabled to give it, 
I am pleased with many of your suggestions, and have no doubt, if adopted, 
win be highly useful. 

Very respectfully, 

Your ob't servant, 

Liwifl Gam. 

Fnm James Madison, Ex-President of the United States. 

Sir : I have received your letter of the 6th, witli a copy of the " System 
of Education proposed for the Girard College." 

The views of Mr. Girard call for an Institution so new and peculiar in its 
modifications, that the plan most promising will probably disclose errors and 
defects which the best lights of analogy could not avoid. 

That which you have offered contains, I doubt not, much that will recom- 
mend itself to a fiivourable consideration. 

With friendly respects, 

James Madison. 

fhm Dr. John Bett, author of various well known scientific 

works €f repute, and Editor of several Literary Joumab. 
DiakSib, 

Your plan of the Course of Studies for the Girard CoUegt, has much to 
recommend it to general notice and favour. The proposal to teach the 
Freaeh and Spanish languages to the Infant Class, by procuring, for the 
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children, of wfaom it may be compoeed, companionB of their own age frofli 
France and Spain, in addition to suitable instructers and familiea of those 
nations, will, if it can be acted on, no doubt lead to the desired end. The 
facility with which young persons, natives of Russia and of the towns and 
islands of the Levant, who have merely received an elementary education, 
learn different languages, by early and frequent association with the persons 
firom the countries where they are spoken, attests the advantages of your 
scheme.* 

All must cordially wish to see your suggestion carried out, respecting the 
means of combining amusement and instruction for the Infant Class, by in- 
troducing to their notice, the various objects of the mineral, the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms, and the products of art in workshops, encouraging 
them to engage in gymnastic exercises and to learn to swim. — ^With the 
same view, and to prevent education from being regarded as a heartleas and 
joyless occupation of time, and ever adverse to pleasure, in fact as a system 
of fixed penanoe, in which light the young, by the mismanagement of thoee 
of nature age, are so prone to view it, you very properly recommend, that all 
the boys shall leain Music, both instrumental and vocal, and Drawing. 
The experience from the German and Swiss system is conclusive, in 
favour of vocal music constituting a part of elementary education. In fact* 
whether regarded as a salutary exercise, a means of strengthening and im- 
proving the voice, or in reference to its influence on the feelings, aiding 
devotion and contributing to a better taste for the harmony of verse, we must 
all eagerly wish for its general introduction into our schools. Music thus 
early taught, and associated in the minds of the scholar with much that is 
instructive and ennobling, would prove in after life, a source of permanent 
pleasure, and be free from the objections which have been brought against it, 
when taught at a later period, and under more equivocal auspices. Drawing 
would form, in addition to its application to Architecture, which you men- 
tion, a useful auxiliary to the study of Natural History, since the pupil 
could not fail to have indelibly impressed on his memory the chief features 
of an animal or plant, afler he had succeeded in copying them with his pen- 
cil. You do not look to all the scholars becoming eminent in the arts of 
music and design. Such a result does not depend on education alone, how- 
ever carefully conducted, but still more on original aptitude or strength of 



♦ The case of Gibraltar is also peculiarly happy in illustrating the practica- 
bility of the plan, for it is well known that here infants of a very tender 
age speak with equal facility the £nglish, French and Sjpanish languages. 

A remarkable instance of the a^tude of infant mmds to acquire kn- 
ffuage is found in a child in this city, only two years and three months old, 
Uiat understands and speaks the French, German and English. The mother 
has always spoken to him in German, the fkther in French, and his occa- 
sional intercourse with the neighboars* children has given him the Enfflish« 
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buM ftCdltieSi But all yoong peraons might learn enoogfa to enable them 
to appreciate the successful displays of the more gifted professors, and to 
practise for their own amusepient, and, occasionally, for the pleasure and be- 
nefit of their associates and friends at a later period. 

In proposing that the boys, after they leave the Infknt Class, shall engage 
in some kind of manual labour, either in horticulture or mechanics, as an al- 
ternation of course with their studies in the College, you are in accordance 
with the most enlightened theory of human nature, and with enlarged expe- 
rience. For the health and vigour of both mind and body, alternate exercise 
of each is demanded ; nor can this be engaged in profitably, in either case, 
at random, or under occasional and irregular impulses.— An adoption of the 
system of, manual labour schools is, evidently, the best bond of onion fbr the 
different classes in a republic. The man of science and the professional man 
win then know enough of the mechanic arts to prize highly those who suc- 
cessftiUy practise them, whilst the mechanic in bis turn, duly appreciating his 
own position, will do justice to those who work and toil in a diflferent fashion 
from himself, in the professions and sciences. Prejudices and envy are only 
nortared among men by ignorance of the nature and bearing of each other^s 
pnrsoits and characters. 

Worthy, also, of commendation is your proposal to have the outlines of 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene taught in the College, by a competent 
medical man. It would be easy for this teacher to lay down, at the same 
thne, the main principles of Medical Police and Public Hygiene. In by far 
too restricted a sense are the well known words of the poet, •*the proper 
study of mankind is man,'* received ; and the wish of the mens sana in cor- 
fore scno, though oft repeated and ardently desired, has, hitherto, prompted 
to very feeble efforts fbr its attainment. A suitable physical education and 
a knowledge of the functions of the human body would powerfully tend to- 
wards this OQDSommation, and certainly contribute mnch to the sum of 
human happiness. 

Your specification of branches to be taught m the Scientific and Collegiate 
CUuies leaves little to be supplied by others. You do not, I suppose, consi- 
der yourself to be definitively pledged to the order of succession in which you 
indicate them to be taught.* Classical literature, the exact and demonstra- 
tive sciences, and the philosophy of the mind, have received a full share of 
jomr notice. 

*With regard to the order of the succession,'^ it will be seen that the 
sobjects of study are not numbered, implying that this particuhr point is 
left to the discretion and wisdom of each professor. The onlv liberty 
assumed, which may appear like an interference with professional duties, has 
been to su^pgest the impcntance of giving famUiar lectures to all the classes 
of the Institution (page 14). It is presumed, and every confidence is enter- 
tained, that fully competent ffentlemen will be appointed to fill the di^rent 
deptrtmentaof science, and rar any one individual, so fiur to ibrget becoming 
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Ccfitemporaaeoaaly with the study of the Law of NttioDB and of Political 
Law, specified by yoo as part of the course for the fourth year of the Cdlegifle 
Class, should be that of the Constitution of the United States, and of each 
State separately, and a careful inquiry into the real nature of our Federal Go- 
vernment. The Histcny of the United States should, also, be made a matter for 
special study, and their resources and progfress in improvements of all kinds* 
distinctly examined. Guided thus by knowledge, the citizens of the republic 
will ever be seen tempering patriotic ardour with truth and the counsels of 
justice and honour. 

Your recommendation, for the Professors to give familiar lectures in their 
respective branches of science, and to examine the pupils at each meeting on 
the subject of the preceding lecture, combines the advantages of recitation 
and colloquy, and serves better than any other method to exhibit the con- 
nexion between the several parts of a subject, and to fix attention on those 
which are most deservedly prominent 

Although you have purposely restricted yourself to an outline of a system 
" of intellectual education, you have not the less clearly recommended certain 
observances which must materially favour properly directed efibrts for the 
moral and religious culture of the youthful inmates of the College. Towards 
the first, or moral instruction, no better preparation or aid could be furnished 
than in continued but yet alternate exercise and rational amusement of both 
mind and body. And at the same time religious conviction will be obtained 
and strengthened by a knowledge of Natural Theology, or of the harmouee 
of creation, especially of animated nature, embracing Natural History in its 
various departments, and Human and Comparative Physiology. 

The impc^tance of the subject and my desire to express more than a formal 
assent to the general features and most of the details of your plan, will be my 
apology for greater latitude of remark than I had originally intended.* 

Very respectfully yours, John Bell* 



modesty as to presume to dictate what shall be the details connected with 
the whole round of extended science, would only subject him, and very 
justly, to be considered more presumptuous than wise; for no one individual 
can be sufficiently experienced in all these matters to justify such a m>erty. 
The single point alluded to, is one which long personal experience has 
confirms as highly important, and if there be any royal road to tcience^^ 
it is that which conducts the traveller pleasantly and deli^htftilly along \tf 
the aid and assistance of familiar lectures, explanations, tUustrationSf and 
appropriate exfmments. 

It is gratifying to witness the very deep interest the learned doctor has 
taken in this highly impcnrtant subject The very clear and enlai^ed views 
with which he has descanted, most philosophically, on the various parts of 
the plan, is highly creditable to him, and so fiur from an apology being neces- 
sary, he justly merits the thanks of all who love the promotioo of science 
and the welfiuBof man. P.M. 
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I\rcm Ihe Rev. Dr* Frederick Beasley, laie Prwost of the 
University of Pennsylmnia, 

Having examined the plan of study, proposed by Mr. M^Clure tor the 
Giraid Seminary, it appears to me judicious, and well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which that institution was formed. • 

Frkderick Bsablet. 

From ihe Rev. Dr. Samuel B. Wylie^ Vice Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

I have attentively examined Mr. M*Clure*8 System of Education vor 
THE GiRARD CoLLBOB FOB Obphans, and Can with pleasure state that I 
consider it highly creditable to its author. 

In relation to the intellectual department— and Mr. M*Clure*6 plan pro- 
poses to embrace no more— it cannot fail to meet very general, if not 
universal approbation. From the " egg to the apple,** it makes admirable 
provision for the combination of the scientific with the practical, the pleasant 
with the profitable ; in a word, for the complete development of mental and 
bodily energies, by a healthfbl, industrious, and delightful activity. 

It would almost tempt the reader who is capable of appreciating the 
blessings of such a system of education, conducted on such principles, and 
supported by such resources, to wish himself to be an orphan ! 

I have long known and highly valued Mr. M'Clure ; but think, verily^ 
that in this performance he exceeds himselfl 

SaITOBL B. WlUB. 



lYvm the Hon. Levi Woodbury ^ Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dear Sir: Yoon of the 6th inst, and the pamphlet enclosed, on 
System of Edocatioa for Girard College," have both been received. 

I have examined the latter, and am happy to find it contains many valuable 
snggestioDB. Cknadering the great object in view by the Girard Trust, yoq 
could probahiy much improve your system by going into further details.* 

Respectfully yours, 

Levi Woodbtjrt. 

* Furthar details would undoubtedly render the work more intelligible and 
aatiiftctofy to raders in general, especially if the plan in all its interesting 
particulars were fully drawn out and illustrated. On the JnfafU Class alone 
an interesting volume might be written, (as is stated in page 7,) exhibiting 
the i^uloBophy and defence of that part of the system ; and the other de- 
partments might require quite as large a field, to develop all its important 
pnoc^let* Alt tfao work k only intended Ibr the pemnl aad ciitidn of 
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From Dr. Benjamin H Coaies^ one of tk§ Phyticiam to the 
Pennsylvania HospitaL 

Dear Sir: 

I have perused your Sygtem of Education for the Gimrd College^ 
with much pleasure and interest It is only by the free eommunicatioa of 
ideas that useful knowledge and valuable institutions can be expected to 
reach a high state of improvement ; and the public is under a deep obligation 
to those who, like you, have given to their service the persevering efforts of 
minds endowed with strong original thinking, and corrected and oxifirmed 
by long experience of the subjects in view. After the writings of such, the 
communications of other citizens must necessarily appear of inferior value ; 
yet for the purpose of accumulating a public opinion on your important pro- 
positions, I can freely express those of an individual. 

It appears to me that the publication of a complete outline, embracing 
every part of education, cannot fail to be highly useful to the public mind. 
Large masses of our community are deeply interested for Girard College, 
and anxious for its success, who, however, having never devoted their 
attention to the art or science of education, must necessarily be supposed 
anprepared to adjudge a proportionate value to many of its details. Evi- 
dence of this is aflS>rded by the will of Mr. Girard ; in which he avowedly 
withholds ids real opinion relative to the Greek and Latin languages. Your 
abstract affords the best index to those who wish to extend their investiga- 
tions on this subject Nothing is omitted ; the parts are all complete ; and 
every point appears to have been deliberately weighed and corrected by 
your experience, which I know to be singularly abundant Indeed, I appre- 
hend it rare to meet with a combination of such long habitude in execution 
with such entire independence in thonght, and such extended views; and 
can only express regret that, for the public interest, the work has not been 
extended to a full development* 

On such an outline, elaborate though short, I do not know that any of the 
criticisms which have suggested themselves in the pemsal are sufficiently 

the more learned and talented of our countrymen. Such are better prepared 
to examine it in all its bearings, and at the same time more fully qualified to 
comprehend and fbresee the happy efiects which woold result from all its 
operatkna. To them therefore, more particularly, the work is submitted for 
rigid examination, confident, that under such a trial, whatever merit the 
work may possess, it will soon be discovered and duly appreciated. To have 
written more for such, would have been altogether unnecessary. It might 
indeed have demanded less study, but it would have been at the expense of 
more reading, which philosophic minds will never prefiBr. All unnecessary 
woids and sentences therefore, have been scrupukxisly avouied, and a strict 
and ri^ adUierence to tiie motto in the title page Brevit etm laboro^* 
maintuned. D. M. 

*BMpectiogaMdevekipoientoftheplaii,Methenoie to the precedinur 
letter. 



ntemtiog to ra^iire expreanoD now. They are of a character to ariae 
naturally in the execution of the work, or perhaps even in completing the 
details of the plan. That one which has appeared to me to possess the most 
importance is, that I do not think that the choice of individual boys, between the 
collegiate and scientific courses, (pages 8 and 9,) should depend on talents 
rising to full mediocrity,** or an ** unfavourable decision," but rather on the 
preferable fitncMt of talents.* Each of these courses should be equally 
" regular** and ** collegiate;** and such studies as English composition, ana- 
lytical geometry, the differential and integral calculi, analytical mechanics, 
architectnre and the construction of machines, the evidences of religion, 
the law of nations and political law, and indeed several others, require and 
fUlly ezereise talents quite as elevated as those which can be employed in 
&e classical department Much should I regret to undervalue classical 
learning; but the other departments deserve ample justice in themselves; 
and are, besides, the peculiar offspring of the spirit of this age, enabling it 
lo excel antiquity. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your fnend, &c. 

B. H. COATEB. 

* It was gratifying to perceive Dr. Coates fixing his attention on one 
of the most important and difficult subjects connected with the pkn, and 
with mental philosophy. Perhaps no part of the system has received more 
attention and deep consideration. The proposition resolves itself simply into 
this ibrm — ^What do we understand by talenta rising to fuU mediocrity^ 
An intelligent answer resolves the whole difficulty ; and to do the subject full 
jostice might demand a volume, for it enters into the whole operations and 
poweia of the human mind, and is deeply interesting, especially to the phi- 
loBopher. 

The sense, however, in which it is used in this system, does not take the 
human mind as a unit, and thus place the subject under inextricable difficult 
ties, but supposes a mediocrity in all the powers of jterceraion, memory^ 
imngim&tion and reason ; constituting thereby what might be called a well 
balanced mind. Such a mind, it will at once be perceived, is necessary for 
an advantageoos course through the collegiate department, for if the tmagu 
nation and memory be below mediocrity the student will neither make much 
proficiency in the classics, nor will he much relish their beauties. 

The inspector's duty, therefore, will be by actual trial,'** (in appropriate 
exercises,) as stated in page 8, to ascertain whether the perception be quick 
or dull ; the memory, read^, retentive, local, and under philosophical or other 
assodation. Whether thewuurinaiion be inventive; — blowing in fictitious nar^ 
ntive ;— elevated in poetic &icy, or based in wit ana hmnour. Whether the 
reammmg power be metaphysical, mathematical, or philosophical, — searchmg 
into the rehtion between cause and efllect, and leading to the investigaticm 
and invention of machinery, and to the improvement of the mechanic arts. 
Bach an examination bv a judicious inspector would decide the very point 
the doctor so judiciously notices, and which he very properly terms the 
*^prrf(ambleMne99 </ taUnU.'' D. M. 
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From Dr. Benjamin K Coatest me of Urn Physicians to the 

Pennsylvania HospiiaL 

Dear Sir: 

I have perused your System of Educalkn for the Girard College^ 
with much pleasure and interest It is only by the free communication of 
ideas that useful knowledge and valuable institutions can be expected to 
reach a high state of improvement ; and the public is under a deep obligation 
to those who, like you, have given to their service the persevering efibrts of 
minds endowed with strong original thinking, and corrected and confirmed 
by long experience of the subjects in view. After the writings of such, the 
communications of other citizens must necessarily appear of inferior value ; 
yet for the purpose of accumulating a public opinion on your important pro- 
positions, I can freely express those of an individual 

It appears to me that the publication of a complete outline, embracing 
every part of education, cannot fail to be highly useful to the public mind. 
Large masses of our community are deeply interested for Girard College« 
and anxious for its success, who, however, having never devoted their 
attentkm to the art or science of education, must necessarily be supposed 
unprepared to adjudge a proportionate value to many of its details. Evi- 
dence of this is aflS>rded by the will of Mr. Girard ; in which he avowedly 
withholds his real opinkn relative to the Greek and Latin languages. Your 
abstract afibrds the best index to those who wish to extend their investiga- 
tions on this subject Nothing is omitted ; the parts are all complete ; and 
every point appears to have been deliberately weighed and corrected by 
your experience, which I know to be singularly abundant Indeed, I appre- 
hend it rare to meet with a combination of such long habitude in execution 
with such entire independence in thonght, and such extended views; and 
can only express regret that, for the public interest, the work has not been 
extended to a full development* 

On such an outline, elaborate though short, I do not know that any of the 
criticisms which have suggested themselves in the perusal are sufficiently 

the more learned and talented of our countrymen. Such are better prepared 
to examine it m all its brings, and at the same time more fully qualified to 
comprehend and forme the happy efiects which would result from all its 
operatkxuL To them therefore, more particularly, the work is submitted for 
rigid examination, ccmfident, that under such a trial, whatever merit the 
work may possess, it will soon be discovered and duly appreciated. To have 
written more for such, would have been altogether unnecessary. It might 
indeed have demanded less study, but it would have been at the expense of 
more reading, which philosophic minds will never prefer. All unnecessary 
words and sentences Uierefore, have been scrupulously avoided, and a strict 
and ri^ adherence to the motto in the title page Brent etse laboro** 
maintained. D* M. 

*BMpectingaMdevekiiiiientoftheplaii,iee thenoie to the pfeceding 
letter. 
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From the Hon. Joseph Hopkinson^ LL. />., Jitdge of Hie District 
Court of the United States. 
Dear Sir I have never set much value upon the laboured theories of edu- 
cation, of which 00 many volumes have been written to so little purpose. 
They are rather ingenious and philosophical speculations, extending over the 
whole of human life, than systematic guides to the acquirement of know- 
ledge. Very different from these is a practical plan of instruction, the fruit 
of much experience, with the close and continued observation of a sound and 
enlightened mind. Such appears to me to be your System of Education for 
the Girard College for Orphans," and I have no doubt that it will receive, as 
it certainly deserves, the favourable attention of the ** Board of Trustees** of 
that institution, to whom it is addressed. 

Very respectfblly. 

Your obedient servant, 

Joseph Hopkinson. 

From Dr. Oeorge MClellan, Professor of Surgery in the Jeffer- 
son College^ Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: I have Ailfilled my promise to you, and have given your Sys- 
tem of Education for the Girard College** a thorough examination. 

I am delighted with it in all respects. As a general plan of useful and 
practical instruction in the elementary departments of science and literature, 
the common sense of all mankind roust approve of it. It is the very thing — 
which Mr. Girard himself would have drawn up, had he been possessed of 
the power of giving full expression to his own ideas upon the subject I 
conceive that the trustees, however intelligent or experienced they may be, 
will find it a hard task to procure a better model — and I am confident they 
will be liberal enough to give you proper credit for the zealous and profound 
attention you have exercised in this patriotic labour. 

With respect and esteem, I am your fiiend, 

G«>. M'Clbllan. 

From the Hon. Joseph R. IngersolU LL. D. 
Dear Sir: The system of education which you have prepared for the 
€Urard College for Orphans, is a comprehensive outline. It embraces as 
much of the elements of knowledge as the capacity and industry of youth 
would enable them to acquire ; and yet not more than they should desire to 
poaeM. The resources of the Institution are large, and they would be well 
employed in giving practical operation to your vigorous and well digested 
plan. An intellectual education, such as you propose to confer, would not 
only create accomplished scholars, but would essentially contribute to the 
formation of eminent, efficient, and valuable citizens. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

J. R. iNOEttSOLL. 

2 
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From Henry Reed^ Esq., Professor of Rketoiic and EngKsh 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: I have read the pamphlet which you handed me, containing a 
*< System of Education for the Girard College for Orphans.** The truateet 
of that institution having recently appointed one of our fellow citizens, emi- 
nently qualified for the purpose, to obtain fbll information and to organize a 
plan, there appears to me to be a propriety in bringing the subject into dis- 
cussion at the present time with some reserve.'*' There can be, however, no 
objection to an interchange of opinions among those who take an interest in 
the cause of education. 

Your plan commends itself to consideration by its remarkable conciseness 
and simplicity. These qualities have probably been the result of other 
qualities of a still higher character: at all events, they indicate a wish on 
your part to throw aside superfluities, which too often embarrass sjrstems of 
education, and to adapt a plan of instruction to those processes by which 
nature informs the mind. To enter into a particular examination of a plan 
which purports to contain only leading principles" would be inappropriate. 
To some of your suggestions on points of detail 1 can cheerfblly give the 
confirmation of my limited experience. The nomenclature which you have 
adopted appears, I may be allowed to add, in some places not to have received 
from you a consideration as careful as the principles of your system. 

Respectfully, yours, 

HCNRY RbED. 



Fivm Dr. Isaac Hays, Fsditor of the Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Dear Sir: Pressing professional engagements have not allowed me to 
devote to the examination of your proposed system of education for the 
Girard College of Orphans, handed me a few days since, as much attention as 
I could desire ; but from the cursory examination I have given it, your sys- 
tem appears to me to possess a degree of merit that must ensure it the most 
Ikvourable consideration of those to whom the direction of the Girard Col- 
lage has been entrusted. 

With great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

Isaac Hats. 

* The trustees have chosen A. D. Bachs, Esq. president of the Institution, 
whose duties will not preclude, but rather solicit all the light that can be 
thrown on the subject. 
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Pram the Hon. James KenU LL. D.^ Late Chancellor of the State 
of New York. 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge yoiir favour of the 5th inst, 
with your Syttem qf Education for the Qirard College^ and I have read it 
attentively and with very strong feelings of approbaticHi. 

It appears to me that the youths who have talents of full mediocrity,'* 
and the requisite health, diligence, and resolution to go through the course 
of instruction you have prescribed with so much good sense, precision, and 
clearness, will turn out at the age of eighteen very accomplished young men; 
and will be enabled to enter upon the study of one of the learned professions, 
or prepare ibr initiation into the commercial, scientifical, and other various, 
busy, practical and handy occupations of life with immense advantage ; and 
to pursue them with great reputation, skill and success. 

The Infant plan of learning the French and Spanish languages is admira- 
ble, — none could be better; and I likewise admire the fulness and complete- 
ness of the collegiate course, both in literature and science. 

I have paused ov^ every item, and the plan is so infinitely superior to the 
eourse of collegiate instruction in practice more than half a century ago in 
this country, and it is so well calculated to produce accurate and profound 
scholars, that I am apprehensive our future orphano will be the best educat- 
ed men among us ; and for my own part, I feel quite humble when this plan 
of yours exposes to view my own most scanty and limited juvenile education. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Jaiubs Kxirr. 



iVofii Hon. Reuben K Walworthy Chancellor of the State of 
New York. 

Dear Sir : I have carefuUy examined your proposed System of Education 
ibr the Girard College for Orphans," and find it apparently well calcuhited 
to carry into efiect the benevolent intentions of the founder of this charity; 
which should of course be the first object of his trustees. 

It also appears to secure, (what I consider a matter of great importance in 
any system of education, especially in this country,) the making of practical 
bosineBB men of all the pupils, and in connexion with the highest attainments 
in classical and modem literature and experimental science, in such of them 
as have mental capacity for such attainments. But as I have no experience 
oo the subject of collegiate education — it being my misfortune to have gra- 
duated behind the plough,'* I have reason to distrust my own judgment in 
this matter, and therefore express this opinion with diffidence. 

I am, with respect, yours, &c. 

R. H. Walworth. 
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From the Hon. Datnd Daggett^ LL. A, Professor of Law in Yale 
CoUegef New Haven. 
Detr Sir: Your letter of the 26th ult, accompanied by a pamphlet con- 
taming a sygtera of education proposed for the Girard College, has been 
duly received. 

I have examined it with some attention. It appears to me admirably adapt- 
ed to attain the object of Mr. Girard's munificent donation. It is most happy 
in the mode proposed of teaching the foreign languages, as well as the arts 
and sciences. If executed in the spirit with which it is projected, it cannot ikii 
to make complete scholars* 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Datid Daoostt. 

From Dr. John Revere^ Professor of the Practice of Medicine in 
Jefferson Medical College. 

Dear Sir: I have examined **the System of Education," proposed by you 
for the Orphans of Girard College.'* It professes to be but an outline ; and 
as such, in all its prominent features, it appears to me to be practical, judi- 
cious, founded on just and extensive views of the proper objects of education* 
and in keeping with the munificent design of its founder. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 9lc 

John Revere. 



From the Hon. Joel Jones, Judge of the District Court 
of Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: I have examined, with some care, the System of Education 
which you propose for the Girard College. The course of instruction ap- 
pears to me judicious, and sufficiently extensive. The plan of instruction, 
also, appears to me well considered, and suitable to the objects of the foimd- 
ation. An examination, in detail, of its parts, I presume is not expected. It 
may not be improper, however, to say that the method of instruction in the 
French and Spanish languages, which you suggest, is not only the easiest 
and best suited to the capacity of children, and their condition in other re- 
spects, but the only one, perhaps, which would prove to be entirely success- 
ful. Without presuming upon my own judgment so far as to pronounce the 
system absolutely faultless and in all respects complete, I am free to say that 
it is a very good one; and if it should be carried into eSkct according to your 
intention, the benevolent views of the late Mr. Girard will in a good mea^ 
sure, if not entirely, be realized. 

With much respect, I am 

Your ob't serv't, 

JoKL Jokes. 
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JFVom RoiweUParkt E$q.f Profesior of Natural Philosaphy and 

Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: I have read attentively the System of Education for the Girard 
College fbr Orphans," which you have done me the honour to place in my 
fauds; and am happy to express my opinion that it embodies, as a whole, the 
best system of education which I have yet seen devised^-the most practical, 
finished, and nsefVil. 

Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 

RoBWKLL Park. 



From Noah Webster^ LL. />., Auihar of the American 
Dictionary^ ^c, ^c. 

Dear Sir: I have received and perused the System of Education fbr the 
Girard College for Orphans, which you have been so good as to send to me, 
and for which, please to accept my thanks. 

In regard to the merit of the system, on which yon request my opuiions, I 
will make a few remarks ; although I do not think myself so well qualified 
to judge of it, as many gentlemen who have been in the emplpjrment of in- 
struction, in our higher seminaries. 

The mode you propose for instructing children in the French and Spanish 
knguages, is nearly the same as I have always supposed to be the best, if 
not the only mode of making pupils perfectly masters of a foreign language. 
An accurate pronunciation and fiuniliarity with a language cannot easily be 
aoqoired, except in youth, when the organs of speech are pliable, and by 
practice, as we learn our vernacular language. 

In regard to your sjrstem in general, I can only say, that it appears to be 
judiciously constructed and well adapted for the purpose of making thorough 
scholars. If on trial it should be found susceptible of improvement, experi- 
ence will direct to the proper amendments. One remark, however, I take 
the liberty to make. I do not suppose an exact conformity to a particular 
course of studies to be essential to a thorough education. One course may 
be preferable to another; but there seems to be no royal way to geometry;" 
do§e and persevering application only wDl make good scholars, and this will 
acoomplii^ the object, without an adherence to any precise order of studies. 

Be pleased, sir, to accept the respects of 

Your obedient servant, 

N. Wmm. 
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From Dr. W. A AlcoU^ Editor of the Ameriean Annab of 
Education^ ^c. 

Dear Sir : I have received with much pleasure, and duly ezamiDed your 
" System of Education for the Girard College of Orphans*" So far as I can 
judge, it is most happily adapted to ftilfil the wishes of tbt benevolent founder 
of this charity, and to make truly practical and benevolent citizens. 

I widi I could live to see a system of moral training, not only developed 
but adopted in the College, as happily calculated to develope the moral cha- 
racter as yours is the intellectuaL If I have a single regret in relation to 
your System," it is that it does not distinctly recognise the study of Human 
Anatomy and Physiology.* 

Very respectftiUy, yours, 

Wm. a. Aloott. 



From the Hon. Walter Lowricy Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Sir: I have received the System of Education proposed for the Girard 
College, you were so good as to send me with your letter of the dd instant 

Various engagements have prevented me from giving it a close examina- 
tion; but the most cursory reading of the plan, is sufficient to show that such 
a course of study affords ample opportunity of making finished scholars. 

Much however will depend on the ** system of moral training" that may be 
introduced; and whether the Girard College will operate for good or ibr evil 
to our country, in my judgment, turns on this point 

RespectftiUy, your obedient servant, 

Walter Lowrik. 



From the Hon. James Buchanan^ late Ambassador to Russia. 
Dear Sir: I have received yours of the first inst, with your proposed 
SjTstem of Education ibr the Girard College for Orphans." I regret to say, 
that although deeply enlisted in the cause of education generally, neither 
my experience nor my habits of life have qualified me to form such an opinion 
upon the merits of this system as would be entitled to much consideration. 
Besides I have not had an opportunity of comparing it with the provisioiis 
contained in the will of the founder. I shall, therefore, merely observe that 
I have never known any Englishman or American who pronounced the 

* Several professorships, not usually connected with colleges, are recom- 
mended; but the sciences which these embrace are not included in the gene- 
ral nomenclature. In this way the Doctor has overlooked the specification 
given on page 14, where Anatomy and Physiology are recommended, and 
assigned, in connexion with other sciences, to the Professor of Medicine, 
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French luigmge ooirectlj, iinlesB they had acquired it in early life. In this 
respect, I feel no hesitation in saying that your plan is highly judicious. In 
other countries they employ foreign nurses, so that children may learn to 
ipeak foreign languages as early as their mother tongue. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

James Buchahah. 



From the Hon. Joseph Barnes^ late President Judge of the District 
Court of Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: All who read your " System of Education for the Girard Col- 
lege for Orphans" with the attention that I have done, will be fully con- 
finced, I believe, of the unspeakable advantages to society that may be de- 
rived from Mr. Girard's eleemosynary bequest to orphans. 

The adaptation of the domestic circle to the certain and easy acquirement 
of the living languages, furnishing at the same time, and in the same way, 
the means of moral instruction, is, in my judgment, a distinguishing excel- 
lence in your system of education. 

If Mr. Girard's will provides for the establishment of a college upon the 
magnificent scale you contemplate, few children are more blessed in the 
care of their parents, than the orphan may be in Mr. Girard's beneficence. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Joseph Barmis. 



From Rufus Babcocky Jr., D.D.y late President of WaterviUe 

College. 

Sir : I have examined, with interest and pleasure, your outlines of a 
System of Education for the Girard College for Orphans." Some experi- 
ence in the arduous duties of conducting the studies of a college course, has 
convinced me of the immense importance of endeavouring to awaken and in- 
form the public mind in reference to the whole plan of liberal education 
which is to be condnued in this country. On the one hand the rage for inno- 
vation, urged on principally by the indiscreet and inexperienced, threatens 
disaster to the system : and, on the other, a blind and undeviating adherence 
to precedent examples, is in danger of disgusting and alienating the more 
enlightened and discriminating, who demand, with obvious propriety, a reap 
son for approving any course besides its antiquity. The establishment of a 
new institution, with ample pecuniary endowment, to be perpetually under 
the popular direction of a great city, certainly afibrds a happy opportunity 
for candidly and thoroughly examining the system of education about to be 
adopted. 
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With your plan far the inftnt clafls, I am highly piMed. The method 
you have proposed for gaining a complete knowledge of the French and Span- 
ish languages, will undoubtedly commend itself to public fkvour« Permit me 
to suggest the immense importance of securing for these orphan boys, at that 
tender age, the advantages of a home^ approximating as nearly as possible to 
the best regulated domestic circles. If they are ever to become good mem- 
bers of society, the acquisitions unccmsciously made in the family circle, and 
in early life, will be found invaluable. 

I regret that more expansion is not given to yonr outline of the course 
for the second, or grammar clasa I can by no means be satisfied to have 
these boys, afler profiting by the admirable method proposed for acquiring 
modem languages, merely pursue the ordinary preparatory steps" in the 
acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages, before entering on the collegi- 
ate course. These preparatory steps are of paramount importance, and de- 
ficiency here, has ordinarily been as general, as it is lamentable and almost 
irreparable. For one, I can never be content, in a grand experiment like 
this, to pursue tlie "ordinary steps" in this part of the course ; and sincerely 
hope you will develop a plan for this grammar class to occupy, as you pro- 
pose, /our full years, aud to give it that kind of efiiciency and completeness, 
which its intrinsic as well as relative importance demands. This too, per- 
mit me to add, seems to be the very point on which the public sentiment 
most needs to be informed, and guided to a correct result. 

In reference to the scientific and collegiate classes, the general course 
which you have marked out seems to me judicious. Were I to hazard a dis- 
criminating remark, it would be, that the mathematical part of the course 
you have laid down appears more full and perfect than the others. I should 
also prefer leaving the arrangement and general sequence of the usual studies 
in each department almost entirely to the head of that department, who would 
of course be more competent to judge in his own sphere of what was best, 
than any one else. I would extend this license even to the selection of the 
classical authors to be read in each year, allowing such a variation in suc- 
cessive classes as would serve to keep alive the interest and enthusiasm of 
the teachers themselves. 

Perhaps, too, it might not be difficult to specify some slight deficiences in 
this course, but I have already been led too great a length, and will not far- 
ther particularize. With renewed assurances of my ardent desire that every 
competent individual, in this conmiunity especially, would give such atten- 
tion to this subject as his own and the public interest in this noble charity 
justly demand ; and with cordial thanks to yourself for the pains-taking con- 
cern you have evinced to promote its welfare, 

I am, sir, with sincere respect and esteem, yours, 

RuFUs Babooce, Jr. 
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FVomMaihew Careys Esq. 

Detr Sir: I have read your System ci Education with the attention the 
importaDce of the subject demands, and have no hesitation in declaring, that 
I ooDsider it the best I have known or read of, for attaining the grand object 
of a ratiooal education — thejualifying lads for future usefukiess. Wherever 
introdueed it will rescue them from the great error of all the systems I am 
aequainted with, that is, the miserable waste of time in the early stage of 
education, when the retentive powers of the memory render « every day in- 
viloable for staring it with the rudiments of general knowledge. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Mathiw Cabey. 



Prom the Hon. John Reedf LL. />., Professor of Law in Dickinson 
College^ and President Judge of the Ninth District Courts 
Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: I have looked over your sketch of a System of Education for 
Giiard College, with an interest proportioned to its importance ; and I am 
gratified in being able to bear my testimony, with the numerous other pei^ 
sum to whom it has been submitted, favourably. 

I have had eome sort of connexion, for the last thirty years, with colleges 
and academies, and I have watched their operations with some minuteness. 
I have seen much to disapprove. 

yrtlih legKA to the ^^b^ant Class^ in your plan, I have nothing to remark 
but a distinct approval. The subsequent arrangements, with some modifica- 
tutts, might obviate many of the prevalent evils : — first, pupils are put to the 
Latin and Greek gnunmars at too young an age ; second, without a sufficient 
anxmnt of previous preparation ; third, the English language is not suffi- 
ciently attended to ; fourth, Latin and Greek are very imperfectly taught 
Cores for these evils would be incorporated under your second head, or 
•^Grammar Class.^ 

A course of previous preparation in English grammar, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, writing, &c. I would suppose might well occupy the pupils until twelve, 
or as I would prefer, till fourteen years of age. A proportionably less time 
might be required in the grammar class. 

Under the fburth or collegiate class, some evils, I would suppose, might also 
be remedied: — ^first, students enter our colleges too young; second, English 
liteiatnre is not taught to a sufficient extent; third, classification should be 
regulated by age, acquirements, and capacity. 

I would prefer their entering college, rather than graduating, at eighteen. 
Itdwold be a postulate in instruction, "To present to the mind^ the difficul- 
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ties of the courae, at the right point of develc^ent.** Boys who have fiillen 
behind and been dismissed with disgrace, a few years afterwards, probably, 
would have overcome every difficulty, and stood high in their classes. It is 
remarked in experience, that precocity at school augurs badly in after life, 
although it may be rewarded with the first honours of the college. 

It has always occurred to me, that in making an English scholar, there 
should be a distinct " Professor of English Literature.*** I would bring into 
the course, the study of well selected English books — ^Elnglish classics. A 
good employment in this department, would be translating some standard 
French and Spanish works into English. 

The object of your third, or scientific class, is effected in almost all our 
colleges, by allowing irregular students. This has some positive advantages, 
although it often is used to indulge laziness or evade study. Some minds are 
more apt in acquiring a knowledge of some particular branches than others. 
Some cannot study with pleasure, nor with advantage, a long course of ma- 
thematics; some falter in the Greek; some in chemistry, &c.; while the 
same persons may excel in the Latin, English, French or Spanish languages, 
or belles lettres generally. These aptitudei or antipathiea are not to be disre- 
garded in very young pupils. A latitude is fiven by the introduction of the 
Scientific Class,*' which I esteem of very high value. 

1 like much your notion of not cootiniiing very young pupils too long a 
time at once, under the pressore of study. Two hours, well spent, are better 
than ten ; and I am not an advocate for protracted studies, in any of the 
classes, or in after life : acquirements are but the tools to operate with — ^re- 
flection and conversation are the best mediums through which to learn to use 
them with skill. A dexterous use of them makes the valuable practical man. 
A man of mere book knowledge is no better than the books themselves. 
I Foot ball is as valuable in a college as the black board. Collision knocks 
out the sparks of wit, and prepares the mind for action. 

After all, rules or plans, however just and appropriate, will not make a 
good institution ; much must essentially depend upon the common sense of 
the Faculty, and of the separate professors and teachers. If they are practi- 
cal men, and of competent learning, they will be rules to themselves. 

Please accept an assurance of respect and esteem. 

John Ried. 

* The 4th line from the bottom of the 12th page reads thus: There 
shall be, in addition to the imttU Professors in Colleges,''^ &c. This line ne- 
cessarily contemplates a Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, and 
MB it requires but little sagacity to perceive that this Institution will take the 
lead in Science and Literature, it is hoped that this highly important profes- 
sorship will be sustained bv ample talents and erudition, not only to be a 
blessing to the Institution for which it is intended, but to our country itself, 
in difiluing a correct taste, and establishing sound principles of English lite* 
rature. D. M. 
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Frcm General James TaUmadge^ Jiew York. 

Dear Sir : I have your letter, with the proposed ^ System of Education 
ibr the Girard College." 

A new system, with peculiar modifications, is required to carry into efibct 
Ae views of this liberal donation. The plan submitted seems admirably well 
contrived for the purpose ; but, after the most promising plan, deficiencies 
may be found which the light of experience only can correct. May not 
Descriptive Geometry* be well added to the scientific class ? It is exten- 
rively adopted in France, and considered of great value in the art of con- 
struction, especially in architecture and engineering. 

The standard of education is well kept up in the Collegiate class.'* The 
eoarse of study sanctioned by the experience of ages, and almost unitbrmly 
observed in the scientific and literary establishments of Europe, has aflR>rded 
a model fbr most of the colleges in this country. It was well adapted to the 
purposes, structure and condition of society in Europe, but the difference in 
the form of our government, and the habits and condition of our people, call 
Ibr modifications not before required, and for extension over a space, and a 
new order of society, which were not contemplated to be embraced by the 
modeL You were therefore left without a guide for the first three classes. 

The plan proposed appears to me to be well contrived for the objects in 
▼lew. Foreign languages can be most successfully acquired in infancy ; and 
the plan of introducing fhmilies and children, ^>eakingonly those languages, 
is essential to their successful teaching. I place much stress on this depart- 
ment, and consider it the best part of your System. Foreign languages are 
thus easily acquired, and even without the irksomeness of study, which ought 
not to be much imposed on infancy. The age, and readiness, at which a 
child learns to speak its mother tongue, affords a useful hint to be applied to 
the teaching of other languages. In the north of Europe different languages 
are currently spoken. They are acquired not only in infhncy, but from 
nurses and governesses, introduced into the families, and taking particular 
charge of the children at different ages and for a given time. This process 
is so easy, that the children speak three or four languages, and cannot tell 

* After the work had gone to press, it was discovered that this interesting 
branch of geometry, through oversight, was omitted ; but it will of course hi 
mcloded in the other geometrical studies. 

The General's very sensible and judicious letter, which coincides with sen- 
timents long entertamed, is the more highly prized from the consideration of 
the advantages he has had to form correct opmions, derived firom his recent, 
extensive tour of observation through tlie continent of Europe ; in which were 
afibided ample opportunities of examining and compEiring the various sjrstems 
of education, conoucted in some of the most flourishing colleges and universi- 
ties that have ever blest and illumined our dark world with the light of 
iciencft. ^* ^ 
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how, or when, thej were acquired. In speaking of the order of society, 
there accessible to education, it is a common remark that they are bom 
with four tongues,^' French, German, Russian and English. This part of 
your plan deserves amplification, and perhaps may be usefully applied to the 
ancient languages, especially the Latin. The vocabulary and familiar idiom 
are the greater part of the labour of acquiring languages : — these are easily 
attained in youth, while the philosophy of language is pursued to better ad- 
vantage after this attainment and more maturity of mind. 

The commercial pursuits, and the increasing intercourse of our country 
with other nations, require that the course of education, with us, should be 
extended more to the living languages. Foreigners will not estimate us as an 
educated people, however well grounded in the sciences, and learned in the 
'dead languages, nor suppose individuals to be in the cultivated and better " 
order of society in their own country, so long as in our intercourse we must 
trust to them to speak our language to us, and depend on their children and 
servants to conmiunicate for us our daily wants. 

The gymnastic exercises, and manual labour, are a useful part of the plan ; 
but, after the provision of the means, it should be left to the children as a 
pleasure, rather than be imposed as a duty. Music is a pleasing addition to 
the usual course of study : the science wOl afbrd pleasure and develop talent. 

The care, and the education of the Infant class especially, and perhaps of 
the Grammar and Scientific classes, should be essentially parental. Upon 
your plan, thus administered, the mind and body of the children will grow up • 
together, and they will quickly become intelligent, without the labour of 
much study.* It ^ill increase our fkcilities in business and intercourse, open 
to us the sciences and discoveries of other nations, and greatly aid to remove 
the imputation upon our country that we are an uneducated people. lunnUd 
hail the example as a national benefit. 

The system of moral training^ is not yet given. It should accompany the 

* The very flattering encomiums, received from some of the best and most 
talented of our countrymen, on the intellectual^ including some of the leading 
principles of a phyeical education^ viz. recreation, cleanliness and exercise, 
have prompted the undertaking of the third branch — ^the moral education ; 
and which will have for its basis, agreeably to Mr. Giranl*s Will, ^^thepureet 
principlee of morality,** drawn from the Christian religion, and fbunded in 
revelation, alike avoiding on the one hand scepticism and ignorance, and on 
the other, biffotry and superstition. No efforts will be spared to render it 
equally worthy of the commendation of all the good and great 

In mculcating moral precepts, we will not play aitwnd the subject with 
many pretty theories of philosophy, fidsely so called, bespangling it with 
fine-spun maxims of little practical worth, but go directly to the core, (cor, 
CGBur^ and endeavour to correct and rec^late the spring of action in the way 
that mfinite Wisdom has prescribed. Every thing else would he vain and 
inefllectual. It would only prove the whited eepulchre of moraUtf. We 
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intellectati coarse. When intioduced« it need require very little more than 
the avowal of a principle^ and to be left to the parental care of the teachers 
tod superintendents. Our government, and all our institutions, rest upon 
the basis of the Christian religion. Lessons of early piety, inculcated by 
parental precepts, are a sure source for the rectitude and integrity of after 
life* sustained and enforced upon the unequivocal avowal of the f\iture ac- 
coontability of man. Scepticism and bigotry are alike to be excluded from 
a coarse of education. The prohibitory guard erected by Mr. Girard against 
a paiticolar order, indicates irascibility and a feeling of vexation, with 
anxioos caution, lest some of that order might foist themselves into places, 
and his bounty for education be diverted to the support of the prejudices, 
narrow views, and collisions of sectarian feelings. Some of the Fathers of 
oor country, distinguished for patriotism and piety, entertained similar jea<- 
loosies at the formation of our governments — as may be inferred flrom a like 
prohibitiGO then adopted and inserted in the constitution of this state.** 
We hope that in this liberal and enlightened age the prohibition is not re- 
qoiied. In this view it is unnecessary ; and must not seem to impair the 
fundamental principles upon which, alone, a well ordered state of society can 
rest, and which must have aflforded a powerful impulse to the life of honest 
and socceasful industry of your respected donor. 

I am, sir, with great respect, yours, die. &c, 

James Tallmadob. 



From Thomas T, Davis, Esq. 

Dear Sir — ^The plan, or " System of Education for the Girard College for 
Orphaos," which you kindly transmitted, has been received. The Institu- 
tioii itself is so noble in design, and, if properly conducted, bids so fair to be- 
come an ornament and a blessing to our country, that whatever relates to its 
plans of discipline and education should receive the earnest attention of all 
literary and patriotic men. 

To me, your System of Education appears in a very favourable light It 
is, I think, bettor than any other I am acquainted with, calcuhited to answer 
the designs of its author, and the interests of the public. 
Respectfully yours, 

THOMAS T. DAVia 

might thus hope, most effectuallv, to attain the important object happily ex- 
pressed in Mr. Girard*s Will, in the following torms, viz. My desire is, 
that all the instructors and teachers in the college shall take pains [by pre- 
cept and example] to instil into the minds of the scholars the purest prind- 
fUs of maralittff so that, on their entrance into active life, they may, from 
mduuUion and habits evince benevolence towards their feUaw creatures, and 
« love of inUhf sobriety and industry.'^ 
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From the Hon. Joseph Story ^ LL. />., Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United StateSj and Professor of Law in the Unit>ersity of 
Cambridge. 

Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you for the pamphlet, containing yoor 
proposed System of Education for the Girard College, which you have been 
kind enough to send me. What would be the best system ef education to be 
adopted in such an Institution^ I feel myself wholly incompetent to decide, as 
well from my want of an accurate knowledge of Mr. Giraid*s Will, as from 
the great importance and intrinsic difficulty of the subject 

Vour scheme appears to me to embrace the proper studies fyt a sound and 
thorough education. I have always thought, however, that far more depend- 
ed upon the zeal, ability, and devotedness of the instructers, than upon any 
theory, however well planned. It strikes me also that the collegiate course, 
to be effective, should not commence until the youth had attained sixteen, or 
at least fifteen years of age. 

I am, with the highest respect, yoor most obedient servant, 

Joseph Stort. 



From Hon. John B. Gibson^ Chief Justice of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir : I am entirely convinced of the excellence of your system of edu- 
cation ; and should be happy to see it adopted. 

Most respectfully, 

JoHif B. Gmoii. 

From the Hofu John Kennedy, Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir : I have looked over your proposed System of Education for the 
Girard College." It appears to me to be well suited to promote what pos- 
sibly may have been the design of the donor ; or in other words, from my 
recollection of his Will, I am not aware that it can be considered as militating 
against any thing therein expressed or prescribed. 

It likewise appears to me, so fkr as I am capable of judging, to be well 
adapted to convey to the minds of youth a knowledge of the elements, at 
least, of the various branches of learning and science, the acquisition of which 
seems to be almost mdispensably necessary as a fbundation, upon which they 
may reasonably expect to build with success any degree of fhUire greatness 
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u well as OBeftdoen. Indeed, I am not prepared to mj that any thing be- 
lidea Teachers, eminently qualified in every respect to carry the system into 
execution, and what you have suggested in the close of the fifteenth page, 
is wanting, in order to make it the means of imparting all the advantages that 
have been promised by any thing of the kind as yet proposed in our country. 
Bat without suitable instructors, I am inclined to think that no system will 
avail much ; and that success in imparting instruction or knowledge depends 
as much upon their services, qualifications and industry, as upon the system 
that may be introduced and observed by them. But above all, unless it be 
tempered with the inculcaticm of religious prmciples, founded exclusively 
upon the doctrines of Christianity, firom the very outset throughout the whole 
coarse of instruction, it will be fi)und in most cases, I am afiraid, that all that 
will be derived from it, will be a real evil instead of a blessing, not only to 
the indivHioala taught, but to the community at large. 

I wish, however, in what I have said, to be understood as speaking with 
great diffidence on this subject ; for never having been engaged, during any 
part of my liib, in the execution of any system of education, I feel very in- 
competent to fcrm and pronounce any positive opinion in relation thereta 
I am, very respectfully, your friend and humble servant, 

JOHN KENNEDY. 



fVom the Hon, Motion C. RogerSf Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir : I have read your plan of instruction for the Girard College with 
wme attention, and although I do not think myself competent to decide with 
confidence cn the whole system, yet it undoubtedly contains many novel and 
useful suggestions. It has the merit of raising the standard of education 
higher than most of the institutions in this country. 

Very respectfully, 

MOLTON C. ROGERS. 



From the Honourable Thomas MKean Pettit, President Judge of 
the District Court of Philadelphia, 

Dear Sir : Since you placed in my hands your System of Education for 
the Girard College for Orphans," I have given it a careful examination. 
It is all important that in the outset a plan should be adopted, by which Mr. 
Giiard^s testamentary injunctions, " To have the orphans taught facta and 
ikingBt rather than v>ord$ and aigns,^^ can be fkithfully carried into eflfect 
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I asBure you* it is not without much deliberatioii that 1 expran the opiniony 
that in your very concise, but very clear, comprehensive, and elaborate work, 
you have presented an admirable outline of a scheme, which may produce this 
grand result. 

Some doubts which I had felt as to the feasibility of embracing in any 
project within the design of the will, a proper intellechjud education, as dis- 
tinguished from tnoral training, have been, I am happy to acknowledge, re- 
moved by the reflections into which your suggestions led me. You have 
shown how Mr. Girard*s expressed desire to provide for the objects of his 
beneficence " a better education, as well as a more comfortable maintenance," 
than is usually received from the application of the public ftmds, can be ac- 
complished ; and in doing so, have forcibly exhibited the truth of the senti- 
ment which it is plain that he entertained, that the qualifications of the 
practical man, and the qualifications of the man of sound learning, are not 
incompatible, but may be harmoniously and efiectively blended in the same 
character. No one, who may be called upon to take a part in the perform- 
ance of the great public duty of deciding upon the course of instruction to be 
pursued in the college, can, in my humble judgment, fliil to derive the high- 
est assistance from your valuable labours. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

T. M. PETTIT. 



From John M. Scottj Esq. 

Dear Sir : My avocations, and my limited acquaintance with many of the 
subjects referred to in your System, have compelled me to give it a less at- 
tentive study than its merits would seem to deserve. 

The plan, however, appears to me to be very judicious, and entirely ca- 
pable of practical application. 

A person possessed of the French and Spanish languages, in addition to 
his vernacular tongue — and who has mastered the subjects, or a fair propor- 
tion of them, assigned to your Scientific class — would be well fitted for en- 
larged and useful intercourse with his species, in most of the occupations 
suited to the wants of our country. 

The studies of the Collegiate class superadded, would give a finish and an 
ornament, adapting him to the highest walks of professional, literary, or po- 
litical life. 

I am your very obedient servant, 

JOHN M, SCOTT. 
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Prom Joshua BateSy D. />., President of Middlehury College. 

Dear Sir: Having examined your System of Education proposed for the 
Girard College, I am free to acknowledge that I am highly pleased with it 
as a whole. In its general features, it seems to me as well adapted to secure 
the great object of the founder, as any plan could, formed under the restraints 
which the Will imposes. 

I am pleased, too, with the details, as far as you have stated them. And, 
perhaps, if the general System should be adopted by the trustees, it would be 
best to leave many of the details to the discretion of the principal or presi- 
dent Let them be the result of experiment, and be gradually settled and en- 
grafted into the System. Still, I should think, thai somethiag more should be 
said in relation to the government, discipline, hours of study, modes of in- 
struction, liberty and restraint, &c. before an attempt is made to put the plan 
into operation. 

After all, the success of tliis, or any other plan must depend very much on 
the practical skill of tlie presiding officer. If a man of suitable age, .sound 
judgment, and enlarged experience can be obtained to take the superintend- 
ence, with the power to nominate all the professors ; if the offices of these 
professors expire every five years, so as to require a new election ; and if the 
trustees adopt no by-law, nor make any regulation without his concurrence, 
— have no doubt that your System may serve as a basis, and constitute a 
good foundation for a most noble superstructure. But this, or any other sys- 
tem, subject to be modified and controlled in its operations by men of mere 
theory, witliout any uniform and guiding mind ; or, on the other hand, liable 
to be perverted by the whims and unfaithfulness of subordinate instructors, — 
must fail of accomplishing any important object Indeed, it seems to me, 
that the only hope of success in regard to the whole project, depends on 
the fact, that the trustees obtain for a superintendent a man capable of car- 
rying out a general plan in all its details, subject to no control but their own; 
and never to be controlled by them, till they are satisfied that the good of the 
Institution requires his immediate removal. He may be advised ; but if he 
needs control, he is unfit for the office, and should be removed without ex- 
planation.* Yours, 

Joshua. Bates. 



* Much practical wisdom is exhibited in President Bates' letter* It mani- 
fests the very deep interest he has taken in the subject, and affords the best 
evidence of his sincere desire to promote the prosperity of this highly import- 
ant Institution. 

Some suggestions he has made seem to indicate an impression, which it is 

4 
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believed has also been made on the minds of others, that the whole system, 
in all its living principles, is detailed in the few pages submitted to the ex- 
amination and criticism of the literati of our country. This error it may be 
well to correct, and in doing so, let a reference be had to the sixteenth page 
and second line, where it is distinctly stated, that only the great leading 
principles of a system of education" is exhibited, and that " further explana- 
tions may be required," referring to the reserved detail^ which embraces all 
that belongs to the government and discipline to be adopted, — to the religious 
and other observances to be maintained, — to the moral and pious principles, 
freed from sectarian partialities, prejudice and bigotry, both by precept and 
example, to be indicated, — ^to the order, hours, and books of study, — ^to the 
seasons and character of recreations and amusements, — ^to the modes of in- 
struction and illustration, adapted to the different intellects and capacities of 
boys; in fine, to all that pertain to the domestic as well as literary depart- 
ments of the institution ; so regulating matters by judicious rules and obser- 
vances, that systematic order and harmony may be preserved throughout, and 
every professor, teacher, scholar, agent, tradesman and domestic may know 
his appropriate place and appropriate duty. 

It will at once be perceived, and for reasons stated in the note to Secretary 
Woodbury's letter, page 5, that an exhibition only has been made of the great 
outlines, the leading principles, — or, to use a figure of speech drawn from 
anatomy, the bones of a system, in a certain sense very dry, especially to 
those whose interest on a subject can only be excited when appeals are made 
to their imagination, and who can only be pleased and gratified when they 
see the skeleton, though of noble structure, stalk forth in all the habiliments 
of life — clothed with flesh, and all the functions of animated nature — fresh, 
beautiful, elastic, active and strong for noble deeds, and fitted for glorious 
achievements. But in the note alluded to, it will be seen, that appeals have 
been made, not to imaginative, but to philosophic minds — ^minds capable of 
appreciating the worth of things, tliough it be not dressed up in all the allur- 
ing tinsel of gaudy show. And for the honour of our country we have not 
been disappointed, nor have our appeals been in vain. 

With Judge Hopkinson we heartily accord, when he says, " There are 
many laboured theories of education written to little purpose." Tliey seem 
to contain the living principle — ^the muscles, the nerves, the blood vessels, 
the beautiful skin and fkir complexion ; quite attractive to such minds as are 
borne away with appearances ; but the philosopher will soon perceive, that 
the glory of such is of short duration, and that it must necessarily soon fall 
into a chaotic, useless, dead mass, unless possessed of a system (bones to sup- 
port it.) 

The highly judicious remarks of President Bates have drawn out these 
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ezhibitkmsy to us altogether unexpectedly. He has entered so fkr into the 
views we have taken of the subject from the beginning, that we have felt 
ourselves constrained to make them ; and since we are thus enlisted, we shall 
continue to make further illustrations and developments of our views and 
of our plan, in the formation of which it was determined to admit of no- 
thing but what was essential to constitute a complete, connected system ; 
stricUy adhering ^ at the same timcj to the provisions of Mr. Qirard*s Wttf • 
The first thing presented for consideration was, the age at which the chil- 
dren were to be admitted, and the age to which they might be continued, 
the former being ftom six to ten, and the latter ftom fourteen to eighteen, 
making the utmost limits from six to eighteen, a period of twelve years, and 
ht which the system was specially framed ; at the same time making pro- 
vision for those that might be more limited, either on account of deficiency 
of talents, or having entered late in the Institution. As children may be 
admitted at the tender age of six, important matter for very serious consider- 
atk>n presented itself, involvmg great and solemn responsibilities, and which 
cannot be too deeply felt by all who may be instrumental either in framing 
or adopting a plan, by which the physical, moral and intellectual powers may 
be developed. This highly interesting subject, the fvil development of aU 
the aUributes of man, has excited much attention, and called forth the 
energies of the most distinguished philanthropists of ancient, as well as of 
modem times. Of such we may record the names of Quintilian, Broasius, 
TisBot, Locke, Milton, Johnson, Currie, Broussais, Beddoes, Stewart, Reid, 
Julien, MoSB, Ratier, Wakefield, Sinabaldi, Hufeland, Spurzheim, Fried- 
lander, Hamilton, Bekham, Hartley, Bichat, More, Edgeworth, Loude, Aber- 
crombie and Combe. Their respective works on the various branches of the 
physical, moral and intellectual constitution of man, are worthy the serious 
perusal of all who are interested in the subject of education. But notwith- 
standing so much attention has been directed to this subject, and so much 
talent elicited, it is still far from being exhausted. On some points there 
exist conflicting opinions, and in others important principles are not fully es- 
tablisbed. Much, however, has been done ; and although some desirable 
points are not sufiiciently illustrated, yet materials, fbunded on established 
principles, are furnished in sufficient abundance, by which important improve- 
ments, seriously called for, may be made. In adopting a plan, we were deeply 
solicitous to secure, from the extensive resources by which we were sur- 
rounded, a result so desirable ; and by -combining the experience of the pre- 
sent, as well as of past ages, attain what we consider the great deside- 
ratum in education, viz. to exercise and regulate the various functions qf 
the animal^ mental and moral economy, in such a manner that they may be 
properly and fully developed. The attainment of this will ensure the in- 
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believed has ako been made on the minds of others, that the whole system, 
in all its living principles, is detailed in the few pages submitted to the ex- 
amination and criticism of the literati of our country. This error it may be 
well to correct, and in doing so, let a reference be had to the sixteenth page 
and second line, where it is distinctly stated, that only the great leading 
principles of a system of education** is exhibited, and that further explana- 
tions may be required,** referring to the reserved detail^ which embraces all 
that belongs to the government and discipline to be adopted, — to the religious 
and other observances to be maintained, — to the moral and pious principles, 
freed fVom sectarian partialities, prejudice and bigotry, both by precept and 
example, to be indicated, — to the order, hours, and books of study, — to the 
seasons and character of recreations and amusements, — ^to the modes of in- 
struction and illustration, adapted to the difierent intellects and capacities of 
boys; in fine, to all that pertain to the domestic as well as literary depart- 
ments of the institution ; so regulating matters by judicious rules and obser- 
vances, that systematic order and harmony may be preserved throughout, and 
every professor, teacher, scholar, agent, tradesman and domestic may know 
his appropriate place and appropriate duty. 

It will at once be perceived, and for reasons stated in the note to Secretary 
Woodbury*s letter, page 5, that an exhibition only has been made of the great 
outlines, the leading principles,— or, to use a figure of speech drawn from 
anatomy, the bones of a system, in a certain sense very dry, especially to 
those whose interest on a subject can only be excited when appeals are made 
to their imagination, and who can only be pleased and gratified when they 
see the skeleton, though of noble structure, stalk forth in all the habiliments 
of life — clothed with flesh, and all the functions of animated nature — afresh, 
beautiful, elastic, active and strong for noble deeds, and fitted for glorious 
achievements. But in the note alluded to, it will be seen, that appeals have 
been made, not to imaginative, but to philosophic minds — ^minds capable of 
appreciating the worth of things, though it be not dressed up in all the alliu> 
ing tinsel of gaudy show. And for tlie honour of our country we have not 
been disappointed, nor have our appeals been in vain. 

With Judge Ilopkinson we heartily accord, when he says, " There are 
many laboured theories of education written to little purpose.** They seem 
to contain the living principle — ^the muscles, the nerves, the blood vessels, 
the beautiful skin and fkir complexion ; quite attractive to such minds as are 
borne away with appearances ; but the philosopher will soon perceive, that 
the glory of such is of short duration, and that it must necessarily soon fiill 
into a chaotic, useless, dead mass, unless possessed of a system (bones to sup- 
port it.) 

The highly judicious remarks of President Bates have drawn out these 
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domimmce over all otheis, which it preBerves for the remainder of lifb, pfo- 

docing innumerable nervous complaintfi, melancholy, h^-pochondria, &c. It 
is true, however, that diversity of character re<iuircs different metliods in 
this respect- But in all cases the course to be pursued is directly opposed 
to that which is usually adopted. If a child shows at an early a^e a great 
propensity for study, instead of animating and encouraging him to proceed in 
this course, as most teachers do, it is necessary to moderate his zeal, for 
frecocUy of mind is nearly always disease^ or shows an unnatural propen- 
•ity, which it is most prudent to correct. A child of more dull intellect, 
whose thoughts are slow, may, on the contrary, apply to study at an earlier 
period of life, for in him this exercise is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the mental faculties." As it is intended to take a general review of 
the System in some closing remarks, we shall have an opportunity, in exem- 
plifying the note on the seventh page, more amply to consider how far it is 
calculated to meet the difficulties of early education, and liow for we have 
made a practical improvement of all tlie advantages of experience and phi- 
k»ophy. In these remarks, we shall take occasion to exhibit the views long 
entertained on this deeply interesting subject, and believe tliat it will be 
foond to subserve the cause of truth, of education, and, if rightly improved, 
of humanity, in preserving the healtli and lives of many that would otherwise 
be sacrificed by customs injudiciously regulated. 

Having decided, aflcr much serious reflection, upon tlie course believed 
to be best suited, and in all respects most advantageous for Infants, tlie next 
thing for consideration was the division of the whole term of twelve years 
into appropriate departments, and portions of time for each; — and which 
demanded much deep reflection, especially as there were some uncertainties 
respecting the requisite period necessary to attain a knowledge of the 
French and Spanish languages; this part of tlie course being altogether 
novel, and without a precedent. But it is believed, to prevent all possibility 
of a failure, that ample time has been allotted to that department. The ex- 
periment however on this, as well as on all the other parts of the system, 
may dictate improvements in relation to the period of study in eacli depart- 
ment. That of the grammar class, four years, it is feared to be ratlier limitp 
ed — not according to the present usages, for an error here has long existed, 
and ought, if possible, to be speedily rectified. A boy ought to bo made 
a complete Latin and Greek scholar in the grammar school. In this we 
have the most hearty concurrence of the Rev. Dr. Babcock, expressed in his 
discriminating, excellent letter, commencing on the fifteenth page. In col- 
lege the philosophy of things only should he studied. The business tlierc in 
the Latin and Greek should be, to study the beauties and criticisms of the 
classic authors, pointed out in suitable lectures by the professor. With 
Judges Reed and Story we heartily agree, that it would be better to enter 
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the college department at sixteen than at fourteen years of age. Bat we 
have endeavoured to make the meet of tlie restrictions of Mr. Girard. Any 
defect in the system, arising from this circumstance, was entirely beyond our 
control. Had his limits been at twenty, we should have greatly rejoiced; 
every other part of his Will having met our most cordial approbation. Yet 
notwithstanding, we believe this apparent defect will be fiilly made up by 
the superior advantages of the system proposed, for, as was observed in the 
note at the bottom of the seventh page, boys will study the classics with great 
Ikcility, from the knowledge they have of analogous languages, and from thehr 
disciplined state of mind in acquiring them ; so that from these two consider- 
ations we think we risk nothing in expressing our firm belief, that four years 
in the grammar department, with these important advantages, will be fully 
equivalent to six years without them. But we have proposed, in the reserved 
detaili a plan that will more than fully obviate this difficulty, at least so fkr 
as it is applicable to those of very superior talents. It is proposed to offer to 
such ample opportunities for further study and improvement in science, afler 
they have graduated. They will be retained, to the great advantage of the 
Institution, in the capacity of teachers, in all the departments that language, 
music and science may require, at a moderate salary, to be employed each 
day, during a limited portion of time, so that they may be enabled to prosecute 
their studies to the highest attainment, and thereby become a national bless- 
ing. By this arrangement, all the benefits that are derived fVom the Fellow- 
ships established in some of the European colleges, under royal patronage, 
may be enjoyed, without infringing in the least on the Will of Mr. Girard. 
In this way giants in literature may be produced, even in America, and the 
reproach thereby thoroughly and for ever wiped ofi^ that our greatest men 
are but pigmies in science. 

But to return to the subject more particularly under consideration, we say, 
that the hones of the system, essential to leading principles, only were intro- 
duced. These were located with great care, and afler much deliberation. 
The natural order ^ mutual dependence, and relative proportion of each part, 
constitute the excellence and beauty of the system. To give life, vigour, and 
animation to such a system, the reserved detail is all that is necessary. Pre- 
sident Bates, not knowing that such details were made out, justly observes, 
"They may be the result of experiment, and be gradually settled and en- 
grafted into the system. Still something should be said in relation to the 
government, discipline, hours of study, modes of instruction, liberty and re- 
straint, &c. before an attempt is made to put the plan into operation." In- 
deed, this is one of the excellencies of the plan, that its essentials being 
established upon sound philosophical principles, the details, alU^ther inde- 
pendent in its character, may be modified, altered or improved, as experience 
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nifty dictate, and that too without affecting in the least the general system. 
The detaibf it should ever be home in mind, never constitute philosophical 
principles ; nor can the operations of a detail, with the effects it may produce, 
like the essential principUsy be reduced to a certainty, or to the force of a 
demonstration. Hence it is, that experience alone can establish with cer- 
tainty the excellence or defect of a detail. Like the muscles and sinews in 
anatomy, the details give motion to the system, and on account of which they 
Aonld be appropriate, healthy and vigorous. But should it bo found they do 
not poneas such characteristics, they may be varied, as was observed, accord- 
ing to what experience may dictate. 

To affi^ an illustration to our remarks, we will take the little anatomical 
limb, found in the fifth and sixth lines of the 15th page, viz. During the 
whole course of study the French and Spanish languages shall have suffix 
eienf share of attentiouj'*^ and clothe it with muscles and sinews, and give it 
vitality. What we shall now propose as a detail, may not be the best; in 
the coarse of experience, something better may be discovered and adopted, 
without at all ai^ting the limb, constituting a part of the essential principles 
of the qrstem. Before we proceed, however, we shall be under the necetsh 
sity of making some developments of the reserved detail, essentially in con- 
nexion. The largest room at present connected with the institution, is in the 
college buUding, and is but fifty feet square. This will be altogether too 
anall to meet the wants of such an establishment A large and spacious 
room therefore must be constructed, as such will be necessary, — for a musi- 
cal hall and concert chamber, furnished with an ample and splendid organ, — 
for a lecture room, when the attendance of the whole number of students 
may be requu*ed, amounting, probably, in the course of time, to between one 
and two thousand^ together with many of our fellow citizens, who may, on 
particular occasions, be invited to attend, — ^for an appropriate place for Sab- 
bath instruction,— and for the important and deeply interesting exercises 
connected with the annual commencements of the institution. To obtain 
soch a room, a noble building is proposed to be erected, containing two sto- 
ries, with a cupola and bell. The upper story to be occupied as a museum, 
and furnished with additional lights from the roof, if found necessary. The 
rear of this building, especially on account of the museum, to be located 
agreeably to the suggestion in the notes of the fifth page, on the line which 
separates the infont from the other departments, running north and south, 
tnd at the same time standing equally on the ground occupied by the French 
tnd Spanish classes, which are separated from each other by a line running 
east and west, through the middle of the lot. The building thus situated 
will stand on the college ground, but afford ready access to the French and 
Spanish scholars, who will constantly require the use of the museum for the 
study of natural history, &c. 
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We are now prepared to explain the method we propose to preserve, among 
those who have left the infant department, a facility in speaking and writing 
in the French and Spanish languages, and at the same time to make advances 
in the higher orders of composition. Every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons shall be devoted to recreation and amusement, and at the same time 
turned to a most pro6table account, by spending these seasons alternately in 
the French and Spanish establishment. Thus, one afternoon each week will 
be spent in speaking the French and Spanish languages. In addition to this, 
we propose for the imf>rovement of the more advanced scholars, as well as 
for that of the whole institution, that eight or ten short, select, and original 
speeches be delivered, in regular succession, by all tlie boys over fourteen 
years of age, interspersing such exercises with soul-animating music, both 
vocal and instrumental, accompanied, as the professor may direct, with 
ravishing peals from the deep-toned organ. The scholars of the whole 
institution shall be present It is true, that when the Spanish speeches are 
delivered the French scholars will not be benefited thereby, yet they may be 
gratified with the music, and perhaps be prepared to take a part in the second 
treble vocal strains, should a piece be occasionally introduced not written in 
the Spanish language. In these visits, a reception, attended with kind for- 
malities and mutual greetings, shall be observed,— it is the intermingling of 
friends and brothers; and these little etiquettes soften and form the manners, 
and enkindle the warm, generous affections of the heart. Indeed, in all 
well regulated colleges and universities, certain forms and ceremonies are 
deemed essentially important to promote good order and discipline. Besides, 
what could be more imposing and impressive, than a well regulated formality 
observed on an occasion like this? For example, the tolling bell, with its 
deep, reverberating sounds, audible to the whole extent of tlie enclosure, may 
summon the college department, some hundreds of yards distant, to prepare 
the line of march. At the ceasing of this admonitor of time and duty, the 
music of a full, splendid, well organized and disciplined band, may break 
forth in enchanting melodies, and heading the procession, lead the march of 
six or eight hundred students, organized, and formed in columns of six abreast, 
displaying their well disciplined movements along a broad, well laid-out gra- 
vel walk, covered in, and shaded by the dense foliage of the beautiful linden, 
paradise or elm. In the meantime, they that C(»npose the in&nt department, 
to which the visit is to be made, may occupy the orchestra, and the scholars 
of the other infant department may, at the same time, be arranged in two 
ranks without, separated ten or twelve feet apart, extending from the door 
of the hall, and fkcing inward. On the arrival of the procession at the ex- 
tent of the infant line, the columns will divide right and left by an oblique 
movement, observing close order, and facing inward, witli files of three 
deep. The whole procession having thus arrived, will now change fronts, 
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tnd receive between their ranks those that had occnpied the rear, viz. tho 
orators of the day, dressed in their appropriate habiliments, with the presi- 
dent, professors and teachers at their head, all uncovered. As these advance, 
the whole line in succession will uncover, until they are passed. At their 
arrival at the door of the hall, the music of the band shall cease, and be the 
signal for the organ to commence, accompanied with the voices of those occu- 
pying the orchestra, in the melodious strains of a welcome hymn, in the lan- 
gnage of the department, to which the visit is to be made. After the speeches 
are delivered, suitable formalities may be observed in passing into the in&nt 
department, and also in leaving it at the close of the day. 

If the infant enclosure prove, in the course of time, to be overcrowded by 
die scholars of the other departments in these visits, they may divide and 
alternate, that is, half may have their exercises in French, and half in Spa- 
nish, each day of recreation ; so that thus only half of the scholars will be in 
each establishment. 

ft may be best on these occasions, and at no other time, to admit the visits 
of our citizens. Strangers may be an exception, but the occasions would be 
lare in which they would not prefer making their visits at such a time. The 
cdlege will be unoccupied, and the best possible opportunity will then be 
afforded to gratify a curiosity so laudable. 

Thus we have hastily, and it is to be feared very imperfectly, attempted 
to give a brief exposition of some of the general principles by which we have 
been guided in the formation of the System submitted ; and at the same time 
to exhibit our views of the characteristic qualities, proper place, and opera- 
tioD of detaiU, We have thought best to hold them in reserve, under the 
eoovictioQ that they would only tend to burden, and thereby perhaps more or 
less to obscure the essential principlea^ and thus perniciously tax the time of 
oar literary friends, which is always too precious to be unnecessarily wasted. 
As has been said, they are fully competent to judge of the merits of the sjrs- 
tern, without the detail. We have also, in illustration of our remarks, given 
a single example of the manner in which the principles may be carried out; 
and it may serve to illustrate something of the general character of the re- 
served deUtili connected with, and demanded by the importance of almost 
every paragraph throughout the System. That nearly every paragraph does 
possess such qualities, the keen, philosophic eye of Chancellor Kent soon 
perceived, and it is a full commentary on that passage of his highly valuable 
letter, where he says, / have paused over every Uem,^^ 

Finally, while in this exposition we have thus given life to a limb, we have 
also given food to the imagination ; and it will no doubt be found to afford more 
gratification to inferior intellects than the System itself; but those accustomed 
to deep research and profound science, will at once perceive, that such details 
searcelj require the feeblest efibrt of the inventiye or philosophic mind. 

D. M. 
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From the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuyseny LL.D. 

Dear Sir : Your favour of the 24th September, and a pamphlet contaming^ 
a System of Education for the Girard College, have been mislaid at the poet- 
office until this week. I have examined the plan, and concur with those bet- 
ter able to judge of it. It seems to embrace all that can be desirable for the 
Institution and those who are to be benefited, as far as an intellectual educa- 
tion is concerned. The author professes to go no further ; while he admits 
the great importance of a complete system of moral training. 

This moral training of the child in the way he should go,'* will no doubt 
engage the early and assiduous cares of the Trustees. When the Word of 
God shall be regarded as the only sound basis of all education, we may hope 
that science will become more generally the handmaid of religion, and that 
both will go forth with augmented energy and influence to enlighten and 
bless the world. 

Very respectflilly your obedient servant, 

Theodore Freunohuyseh. 



From the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War. 

Dear Sir: You must pardon my having suflered a month to elapse, before 
I reply to your letter of the 4th. 

I read the pamphlet it announced with great interest, and have no doubi 
that some parts of the System you reconunend might be introduced success- 
AiUy and beneficially. In the North of Europe I found children of families 
in easy circumstances speaking fluently three or four 'modem languagesr 
which they had acquired without effort and without interrupting their other 
studies. 

The studies you propose for each class, from inikncy to maturity, are com- 
prehensive and judicious, and the order in which you have classed them lu- 
minous and practical ; but I have not sufficiently attended to the peculiar 
views of the charitaUe founder of the College, to decide whether your Sys- 
tem would fully carry them out. 

I am with great respect, ever, dear Sir, 

Yours, truly» 

J. R. Poinsett.. 

The following letter of the venerable Judge Hall commends itself to the 
serious perusal of all who feel interested in the subject of education. It 
evinces considerable acquaintance with the matter, and affords full proof 
that he has bestowed on the various important branches connected with it» 
more than ordinary reflection. On several points he has anticipated us in 
matter which we have reserved for our closing remarks. The patriotic in- 
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terest which he, and other worthy fellow citizens have taken in this subject, 
will doubtless meet the thanks of a grateful public. 

From Hon. WUlard Hall, Judge of the United States^ District 
Court, Delaware. 

Dear Sir: I have examined your System of Education for the Girard College 
for Orphans. 

In considering this System, it has occurred to me, that Mr. Girard's pro- 
vision, in its indirect results, elevating the standard and improving the means 
of common education, may produce incalculable benefits. The period of a 
child's life from 6 to 10, (or say 12,) years of age, (4 or 6 years,) can be 
spared for edocatiou, even in straitened circumstances. But what has been 
done, in the way of investigation and experiment, to find the most profitable 
way of using this important period 1 — to learn the capacity of the mind, to 
receive culture by grasping and mastering instruction; to discern the most 
efficacious manner of teaching and the studies best adapted to the faculties 
and most propitious to their development? There is great darkness on this 
subject ; indeed it is not speaking inconsiderately nor affectedly to say, that 
the light on this subject is darkness. There has been some valuable infor- 
mation ; but the action that has been, seems to have proceeded from impulse 
rather than from deliberation ; and the tendency is downward, to make child- 
hood more childish. There is also a peculiar difficulty connected with this 
subject. Because some rare instances, remarkable for proficiency in child- 
hood, have sunk into untimely graves, there is a prevalent opinion, tliat the 
early cultivation of the mind is destructive of health. In some of these ex- 
traordinary cases, excitement from disease may have quickened and subli- 
mated the mind ; but I can have no doubt, that there is no grround to apprehend 
injury from the most eflTectual cultivation of the mind from its first suscepti- 
bility. By **the most effectual cultivation of the mind,*' I mean, not only 
giving it full employment under skilful training, so that it shall effect all it 
can; but supplying the means of expanding and strengthening it incidentally 
by promoting the health and growth of the body through exercise and re^ 
creations grateful to childhood. As the Girard Institution will be under .the 
direction of intelligent men, with abundant means, and in the most favourable 
condition, may we not hope, that, by introducing just, practical views of the 
mind and its capacity to receive culture during this important, but neglected 
period, and forming a higher standard and improved method of instruction, 
its usefulness will be more beneficially felt in the schools of this countiy« 
than in the individual advantages of those receiving its inmiediate favours. 

We have no conception how much of personal happiness and worth, and 
national prosperity, in this country, depends upon a rational improvement of 
«ar commoQ schools. The period firom 6 to 10 or 13 years of age, ip many 
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respects, is the choice season of life for acquiring knowledge. The taife, the 
habit or principle that is to produce liking, docility, thirst of information, enter- 
prise,— or impatience of application, indifference to mental training, aversioa 
and stubbornness, in future years, is formed in Uiis period:— find in the present 
state of common schools, how^rmed! What is specially required, is, that 
this period should be filled with employments, inducing habits of constant 
diligence on the principle that every moment is worth something for some 
valuable purpose ; this being true of play and recreation, as well as of study; 
that there should be a judicious selection of studies, reasonable skill in 
teaching and treatment, and suitable helps— (as globes and maps for Geogra- 
phy, apparatus for Chemistry, Mechanics, &c. &c.;) and that the mind should 
be trained to patient and thorough investigation, and thus led into the secret 
of its powers, and imbued with a temper incapable of rest short of the full 
mastery of its subject. The preparatkm that might be made in this period* 
now generally wasted, as well by bringing into action, directing and 
strengthening the faculties, as by acquired knowledge, would give unspeakable 
advantage for the subsequent employment of the mind, whether the life 
should be devoted to the pursuits of literature, the liberal prafenions, or the 
callings of industry. I do not believe, that the decayed monarchies of Europe 
are to supply to this fresh and rising nation, a model for this great branch of 
education— common schools. They have no such work, as to form men for 
the functions with which our institutions invest our citizens; and they will 
not devise means for doing such work : their business is to train men for dil^ 
ferent stations and other purposes. It is to be remarked, that with very pe- 
culiar institutions, requiring a people of peculiar and exalted character, we 
have been educated in this country by books written, and in opinions formed, 
by men used to a very different system of government, and to a very difereni 
estimate of the body of the people. We must form our own model of the 
schools suited to our wants, upon a just view of the intelligence that ought to 
be possessed by those who must depend upon them as their only means of 
educatkm: schoob corresponding to our other institutions. In this view, 
where can we loc^ with so much hope as to the Girard College? 

The claasificatkiQ nnder your System appears to me judieious and sufficient* 
I regard the infhnt class as most interesting; for, I believe, that in this field 
of mind, and in this country especially, great and important discoveries are 
to be made. 

The studies assigned to the infimt class— the French and Spanish lan- 
guages — are well chosen. The study of language cultivates the memovy, the 
taste and the judgment The power of language, whether of speaking or 
writing, ranks in the first grade; it is needless to remark, that it is the sab* 
ject of culture. It is more easy to acquire a living than a dead language, 
mnd especiaUy with such advantages as yoa iwopose. The intrinsic ex- 
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cellence of the French and Spanish languages, bs well as their relative 
value arising from our intercourse with those who speak them, justify your 
■election. 

The hahits and wants of childhood indicate short sessions, and variety and 
abundance of recreations and exercise. 

Your [dan to make recreation a means of education, by introducing natural 
history and philosophy in their most interesting and instructive forms, — ^tbe 
examination of things by specimens or experiments — ^meets my views. But I 
should look upon these as the principal studies, and the study of the French, 
Spanish, and English languages as accessory. Not that I would abridge the 
time that might be profitably devoted to the study of these languages; but 
that this study should be used to communicate instruction in geography, 
astronomy, chemistry, physiology, and natural history and philosophy, and 
this instnicticm carried on, in a manner that should accelerate the progress 
in language, through exercises serving as recreation. Variety of study 
produces the effect of relaxation, and is an expedient to fill the time with 
oseful employment, without wearying the attention, or depriving the mind 
of the elasticity and freshness indispensable to health, both of body and mind. 
There is much very important knowledge which a child of ordinary capacity, 
■IX years old, can master ; the acquirement of which, under skilful instruc* 
tioD and with proper helps, is interesting, refreshing rather than exhausting, 
and of a character to impart interest to other studies. Geography, astronomy, 
chemistry, physiology, and natural history and philosophy, come under this 
observation; ior much, under all these branches, of the highest value, is 
simple, and within the reach of the mind upon the first putting forth of its 
powers. 

I should introduce music into the infant class; especially vocal music. It 
is the time of life most favourable for its cultivation. Besides its intrinsic 
value as one of the fine arts, it aids elocution. The cultivation of the voice, 
fbr the sake of delivery, is of the highest concern: it deserves the more 
pointed attention, because so generally and unreasonably neglected. The 
most valuable matter may be so delivered, as to frustrate its own tendency. 
Who has not witnessed this? Through early care, any voice may be made 
a good one, not merely for singing, but fbr all purposes. We have never 
taken the pains to calculate the worth of an agreeable voice ; — ^not as a matter 
of mere computation, but in its practical effects. We seem not to have ad- 
verted to the fkct, that the voice is a subject of education. 

I consider your System defective in not embracing moral training. I am 
aware that the defect is intentional ; and that your view in this particular 
co nfo rms to common opinion ; but this common opinion has led to a ruinous 
neglect of moral education. The course in this matter has been — moral in- 
Mractionv if animated with religkm, or indeed unless assummg an attitude 
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repudiating religion, was deemed to be within the peculiar province of the 
clergy: things long since transacted excited against the clergy a spirit of 
jealousy, that became universal, and so rooted itself in the dispositions of men, 
that it seems to pass from generation to generation as an inherent property 
of our nature ; occasional occurrences of a character to remind us of the state 
of things in which this spirit originated, may assist in nourishing it: this 
jealousy has been attached to the instruction, which it was deemed the pre- 
rogative of the clergy to give: and thus common opinion has divorced moral 
from intellectual education, and has prepared the way for the abandonment 
of moral education by representing it as included in intellectual education. 
The celebrated letters of Junius close with this sentiment: Grateful, as I 
am, to the Good Being, whose bounty has imparted to me this reascming in- 
tellect, whatever it is, I hold myself proportionably indebted to him, from 
whose enlightened understanding another ray communicates to mine. But 
neither should I think the most exalted faculties of the human mind, a gift 
worthy of divinity ; nor any assistance in the improvement of them, a subject 
of gratitude to my fellow creature; if I were not satisfied that really to in- 
form the understanding, corrects and enlarges the heart." Yet of this writer, 
high as was the character of his intellectual education, one of the same school 
of politics (Belsham) has said, (speaking of these letters,) they ^* discovered 
a cool and deliberate malignity of disposition which must excite disgust, at 
least proportionate to our admiration,'* — and that «*he stands recorded to all 
future times— a liar, an assassin, and a coward.'* It can be, by no means 
admitted, that intellectual education, in its proper nature, comprises any of 
the principles of moral education. At the same time, I regard your views, 
that moral and intellectual education are distinct branches of education, an 
error, although a common one. While I can have no doubt, that the highest 
intellectual education is consistent with the deepest depravity, I am con- 
vinced, that intellectual education must be the means of moral education ; 
and that this principle must be the basis of a well-adjusted system. Not that 
intellectual education is essentially, but that it must be made, the means of 
moral education. If the intellectual education is committed to one class of 
persons, and the moral education to another, the eSort at moral education 
will defeat itself, or in other words, impair the moral principles. This will 
be the natural effect of the low estimate that will be formed of moral educa- 
tion in comparison with intellectual. This was my own experience* The 
low grade in which we placed the lectures of the professor of divinity in our 
college exercises, made religion mean in my eyes. In my opinion, there 
should be no department or person charged purely with the functions of moral 
education; but all should be charged with it, promoting moral culture by 
example and precepts, and the studies in their department as these may oSer 
oppoituiiity : I say as these may offer opportunity, for no good can come from 
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the forced or unnatural use of any thing. It should be considered that raoraf 
education is not the acquiring of a science consisting of rules for ascertaining' 
right or wrong, but the refining of the taste, enlightening of the judgment^ 
implanting of principle, and forming of a habit of conscientiousness, so that 
right ifi firmly adhered to, as a matter of self-respect, and wrong is felt to be 
Tile« and is met at once by decision, condemning and rejecting it. 

Moral philosophy (ethics,) contributes nothing toward moral education. 
It is a mere store-house of cavils and excuses upon the subject of right and 
wrong. Infidels are generally moral philosophers. Indeed, I should con- 
sider it the most futile of all things, to put scholars to philosophising respecting 
Wright and wrong, if experience had not shown that there was in this course 
much positive efficacy to do evil. No small matter is accomplislied for stir- 
pifying and blinding the conscience, when right and wrong are made the 
subject of curious investigation. Bert the example of a person whom we 
respect ; his temper of mind in relation to the moral character of things^ 
manifested in his deportment; his instruction invigorated by the living energy 
of his demeanor: — such are the influences under which moral sentiment and 
moral habit are formed ; and this is moral education. Theory on this subject 
is dangerous; it is so easy to make rules, and we make so many we do not 
eipect to practise, that at last we slide insensibly into the entire neglect of 
practice, and the whole becomes mere matter of rule and profession. Moral 
influence must be a living prusciple, an abiding sentiment, imbuing the 
habitual temper of the mind, entering into the motive, giving character and 
tendency to the very inception of action, and not the slow process of judge- 
ment coldly searching its way through its rules, and in that very course 
affi>rding opportunity to be perverted in forming its conclusion, or cajoled out 
of it when formed. 

The Bible is the only pure source of moral truth ; and it ought to be used 
as the single, sufficient, and familiar text-book of moral education. All pro- 
fess veneration for the Bible ; but it is a veneration that places it upon the 
shelf, as not needed for the common purposes of life, but peculiar and appro- 
priate to a future state ; a revelation concerning heaven and hell, but not 
bearing upon the little concerns and exigencies of our present exbtence ; 
indeed, a book to teach us how to die, not how to live; — to be jHreached from, 
and therefore the proper study of those only who expect to make the ministry 
a profession. It is a desideratum in moral education, to take the Bible from 
this place, remove the prejudices arising from these views, and introduce it 
to the afiTections of youth as a kind teacher and guide, that, if followed, will 
conduct them in the most pleasant way to usefulness and respectability. 
This ought to be done for the sake of truth. The Bible and the wisdom of 
men, frequently difier. The Bible should prevail. How is this result to be 
secured, bat by making the young, before their minds are under the power 
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of blinding prejudices, familiar with the Bible, so as to be guided by Ikat ia 
estimating the opinions of men, and not by the opinions of men in estimating 
thai? The certainty that is required to give efficacy to truth, points to the 
Bible. Its truths are in&llible, and as simple and plain, as sure. Human 
opinions are disputable ; and what more demoralizing than to see moral po- 
sitions the subject of controversy 1 Is it suggested, that there are contro- 
versies about the Bible 1 — This is a mistake. Its positions, its doctrines, its 
precepts, as these stand expressed upon its pages, are not impugned. (I speak 
not, of course, of infidel objections.) All the controversy that appears to 
relate to the Bible, concerns the opinions of men, building their own systems 
out of it. These opinions of men are the grounds of controversy. It is pre- 
■omed, that the guards of the Girard Ck)llege, if the Bible shall be made the 
tez^book of moral education, will effectually exclude this evU. There is 
another ground on which the Bible should be this text-book. It alone can 
teach effectually; for it alone has the sanctions and the aids to make its in- 
structions fffeclwd. There is no better teaching than that of Cicero, Lib. 1. 
De Finibus. " To yield to misfortunes, and bear them weakly, is miserable. 
By such infirmity of mind many have brought ruin on their relations and 
fiiends, some even on their country, but more on themselves." This is fine 
morality; yet if we were to search history for the strongest case of infirmity 
in yielding to misfortunes, and bearing them weakly, we should find it 
probably in the author of tliis morality, upon the attack, and under the 
triumph of Clodius. The injury which, by this infirmity, he did to his relap 
tions and friends, even to his country, and more to himself, strikingly illua- 
tntes his own lesson. Mere instruction, literary or scientific, upon moral 
subjects, is not moral education. Virtue cannot be implanted by the descrip- 
tion, or conception of it, however beautiful or just Something more is 
necessary ; and this the Bible supplies. The all-seeing, and heart-eearching, 
and holy God ; life, its worth, and wliat constitutes that worth in view of 
eternity and its retributions ; the immortality of the soul ; the judgment of 
the great day; salvation through the Saviour; his pure morality, his lessons 
« of in&llible truth resulting fh>m a just consideration of the life that now is, 
and that which is to come ; his Holy Spirit ; the will and law of the Most 
High ; these, in the simple form of Bible expression, under the living com- 
mentary of deportment manifesting belief of them, sink into the soul, and 
become an enlightening, strengthening and purifying principle. 

1 am aware, that Mr. Girard*s will contains certain strong and peculiar di- 
rections. I read these soon after his will was published, in print, but without 
minute examination ; my recollection of them is very obscure. I believe, how- 
ever, that there is nothing in them that can be construed into direction against 
making the Bible the textrbook of moral education in his college: — putting 
it into the hands (tf the teachers, that they may form the minds and hearts of 
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U» pupils by the sttndanl of iti purity, under the povrer of its motifegt 
These teichers must be laymezL I have before sdverted to the mezpedieiicy« 
I might ssy pemiciousness, of sssigniDg moral snd intellectual educatioa to 
different departmcDts, classes or persons; for« it is the course of nature, that 
he who ministers to the mind, to supply to it knowledge of science and artf 
Bhould, by kindred process, minister to it to implant in it principles of up- 
rightness* While all sgree, that it is the scope of the Bible to produce 
purity of heart, and as the result rectitude in motive and conduct; none caa 
be ignorant) that religion is made to involve other matters, for which the 
preachers of it are strenuous, substituting discord for peace. It is supposed* 
that Mr. Gii«rd*s provision of exclusion applies to the last, not the first; not 
to Bible truth, but to sectarian religion. This very provision may probably 
operate much beyond the views of the author, in introducing into the sem^ 
naries of this country a highly important improvement in respect to moral 
education. 1 believe there is great need of this improvement. I apprehend* 
that moral education in schoobt and seminaries is very low. I recur to my 
own experience, and repeat, that the means of moral education employed 
under my observation, contrary to their design, in subversion of their object, 
tended to undermine morality ; and this will continue to be the case, until 
means more congenial to the human mind, are used. 

It appears to me, that there are plain indications in this country, that 
proper attention is not bestowed on moral education. It is well worth in« 
quiry, whether this branch, as it is conducted in seminaries generally, be not 
a failure ; whether there is not ground for supposing that, to a great extent, 
il is a mischief rather than a benefit) The subject is of vast importance; it 
deserves much consideration. 

I have little space fbr the residue of your System ; nor is it necessary that 
I should notice it in detail. The course of study for the third and fourth 
daasea, appears to me judicious. I am glad to see so much knowledge de- 
manded, and so just a view of branches that once occupied much attention^ 
for no purpose but to waste time. I should strike from both of these classoi 
ethics and moral philosophy. I consider, that there is no use in rhetoric^ 
It is one of those studies that accomplish nothing. In respect to Iqgic and '* 
intellectual philosophy, these should be studied so far only as to learn the 
names and general uses of the mental faculties. Euclid is the beat logic, in 
the world. As to intellectual philosophy, a high sounding name: if I were 
desirous to disqualify a man for all usefulness in practical life, I would make 
him a metaphysician. Logic and intellectual philosophy are the remains of 
the scholastic lore which darkened the middle ages, and resisted returning 
light, until the philosophy of Bacon inflicted its death-wound. After this, it 
kog maintained its tscendency in colleges, where to WAinoui ftud d>VQte 
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were considered acoompliehmentB of the first order; while naeflil knowledfi^e, 
with great difficulty, and by slow advances, has worked its way into them. 

Upon the principle stated, in respect to the infant class, I should make 
physiology, chemistry, and natural history and philosophy, subjects of atten- 
tion by way of recreation, during all the years of the tliird and fourth classes. 
■ Until the ezammation of your System, I had never made Mr. Girard-a 
provision for endowing a college the subject of reflection. Upon this ex- 
amination, I perceive, that this provision affurds the means of vast public 
good. This is, probably, the only opportunity I shall ever have of suggesting 
any views respecting it: I have embraced it in the hope that I may lead you 
to propose something that may be a benefit to the youth of oar country. 
Much, I think, is to be feared in leaving moral education to be provided for 
as a distinct branch, in a system formed lor it separately. It will be over- 
done. The superfluities may be of more mischief, tlian would be its entire 
omission. It is, in my view, properly incidental to intellectual educaticm, as 
a part of it. In a separate form, it will be regarded as a fungus— a thing at 
which to vent spleen and make jests. . 

Very respectftilly, yours, 

WiLLARD Hall. 



We have thought proper in this place to introduce the views of Noah 
Webster, Esq., on the subject of the Christian Religion, expressed in his in- 
teresting letter, a portion of which will be found on the thirteenth page. 

Now, Sir, in my view, the Christian religion is the most important and 
one of the first things in which all children, under a free government, ought 
to be instructed. In this Institution, it is of more importance, as the pupils 
^will be orphans, and may be destitute of parental instruction. 

No truth is more evident to my mind, than that the Christian religion must 
be the basis of any government intended to secure the rights and privileges 
of a free people. The opinion that human reason, left without the constant 
control of divine laws and commands, will preserve a just administration, 
secure freedom and other rights, restrain men from violations of laws and 
constitutions, and give duration to a popular government, is as chimerical as 
the most extravagant ideas that enter the head of a maniac. The history of 
the whole world refutes the opinion; the Bible refutes it; our own melan- 
choly experience refutes it 
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When I speak of the Christian religioQ as the basis of government, I do 
not mean an ecclesiastical establishment, a creed, or rites, forms and cere- 
monies, or any compulsion of conscience. I mean primitive Christianity, in 
its simplicity, as taugrht by Christ and his apostles ; consisting in a belief in 
the being, perfections and moral government of God ; in the revelation of his 
will to men, as their supreme rule of action ; in man*s accountability to God 
for his conduct in this life, and iu the indispensable obligations of all men to 
yield entire obedience to God*s commands in the moral law and in the Gospel. 
This belief and this practice may consist with different forms of church ' • 
government, which, not being essential to Christianity, need not enter into 
any system of education. 

Where will you find any code of laws, among civilized men, in which the 
commands and prohibitions are not founded on Christian principles] I need 
not specify the prohibition of murder, rubbery, thefl, trespass; but commercial 
and social regulations are all derived from thoee principles, or intended to 
enforce them. The laws of contracts and bills of exchange are founded on 
the principle of justice, the basis of all security of rights in aocieXy. The 
laws of insurance are founded on the Christian principle of benevolence, and 
intended to protect men from want and distress* The provisions of law for 
the relief of the poor are in pursuance of Christian principles. Every wise 
oode of laws must embrace the main principles of the religion of Christ 

Now the most efficient support of human laws is, the full belief that the 
sabjectB of such laws are accountable to higher authority than human tribu- 
nals. The halter and the penitentiary may restrain many men from overt 
criminal acts; but it is the fear of Qod^ and a reverence for kU auihorii^ 
mmi command*, which alone can control and subdue the will, when tempted 
by ambition and interest, to violate the laws. Whatever superficial obser- 
vers may think, it is beyond a question, that the small band of real Chris- 
tians, has more influence in securing order and peace in society, than all the 
civil officers of government. Just in proportion ss the influence of such men 
is impaired, is the increase of crimes, and outrages upon the rights of indi- 
viduals and upon the public peace. 

The foundation of all free government, and of all social order, must be laid 
in families and in the discipline of youth. Young persons must not only be 
ftimished with knowledge, but they must be accustomed to subordination, and 
■ubjected to the authority and influence of good principles. It will avail 
little that youths are made to understand truth, and correct principles, unleM 
they are accustomed to submit to l^ governed by them. The speculative 
principles of natural religion will have little effect, or none at all, unless the 
pupil is made to yield obedience to the practical laws of Christian morality. 
And the practice of yielding such obedience must be familiar and wrought 
into habit in early life, or the inttraBtion of teachers will, for the most part, 
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belott on his pnpila. To give efficacy to siich a course ^ educatioD, the 
pupil roast believe himself to be accountable, for his actions, to the Supreme 
Being, as well as to human laws; for without such belief, no dependence can 
be had upon his fidelity to the laws, when urged to violate them by strong 
pafloooa, or by the powerful temptations of present advantage. The expe- 
rience of the whole world evinces that all the restrainta of religion and law 
•re often insufficient to control the selfish and malignant passions of men. 
Any system of education, therefore, which limits instruction to the arts and 
sciences, and rejects the aids of religion, in forming the character of citizensi 
is essentially defective. 

In giving this view of my opinions, I am aware that I expose myself to 
the obloquy of modem philosophers. But this I disregard, for I have, in 
rapport of my opinions, the experience of the whole civilised world, as well 
as the proofs presented by inspired truth,, from the beginning to the end of 
the Bible; that book, which the benevolent Creator has fumi&hed for the 
express purpose of guiding human reason in the path of safety, and the only 
ftsoik which can remedy, or essentially mitigate the evils of a licentious world. 

Fram a full conviction of these truths, I firmly believe, that without map 
terial changes in the principles now prevalent in the United States, our 
republican government is destined to be of short duration. 

An attempt to conduct the afikirs of a free government with wisdom and 
impartiality, and to preserve the just rights of all clsFses of citizens, without 
the guidance of divine precepts, will end in disappointment. God is the 
supreme moral governor of the world he has made, and as he himself governs 
with perfect rectitude, he requires his rational creatures to govern them- 
selves in like manner. If men will not submit to be controlled by HiM hiws. 
He will punish them by the evils resulting fVom their own disobedience. 

Be pleased. Sir, to accept the respects of yours, &c. 

N. WSBSTER. 



^Ihm Dr. JV. Chapman^ Professor of the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Sir: That the scheme of education which you have proposed for the 
Girard College is very ample, and the details, so fiir as they go, display a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, cannot, I think, be doubted. But how 
fkr it is applicable to that institution, as designed by the founder of it, I am 
not prepared to express any opinion at present 

j^am, sir, most respectfully, 

N. CuAnuK. 
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From the Hon. Henry Patter^ Judge of the District Court of the 
United States^ North Carolina. 

Sm — have examined the pamphlet that you put into my hands the other 
day, containing a System of Education for the Girard College for Orphans, 
with as much care as my other engagements would permit ; and if there be 
any defect in your plan, I have not been able to detect it. 

I profess to have but a very limited knowledge of tliis subject ; but so &r 
as my observation and experience go, I can say with some confidence that 
your in&nt class is most happily arranged. It suits my views precisely as to 
the mode of instructing youth in the living languages. In the absence of 
Mr. Girard's Will, I am unable to say how far, in my opinion, the tru. tees 
are restricted in the inculcation of religious truth ; but I feel assured that 
they will give to that instrument such a construction as will, on the one hand* 
do ample justice to the name of the munificent donor, and will, on the other 
hand, warrant the introduction of moral and religious instruction into the 
Institution. I will only add— 1st. That plans of education are absolutely ne- 
cessary for the regulation of any college, but that success depends still more 
on tlie conduct of able, judicious, and efficient teachers. 2d. That no college 
or other seminary of learning can, in this country, continue long to flourish, 
without the proper use of the Bible. This I speak to the praise of my native 
knd. 

Very rcspectiidly, your obedient servant, 

H. Potter. 

Prom the Hon. Samuel Breck. 

Deak Sir — ^As a member of this community, I am much indebted to you 
for the admirable System of Education you have prepared for the Girard Col- 
lege ; and it is for the purpose of thanking you as a public benefactor, that I 
write this, rather than with an expectation that any testimony or opinion of 
mine can have the smallest influence in helping to carry through the plan so 
aUy devised by you. 

The synopsis* shown to me yesterday, exhibits the grand scale on which 
it is conceived ; and seems to me suitably to correspond with the munificent 
provision made by Mr. Girard. Where the means are so ample, every thing 
that can be usefully introduced into the institution should be placed there ; 
and, indeed, the copiousness of your scheme leaves little to desire. Yet one 
hruich, which may be counted a relaxation, and classed with the healthful 

* This synopsis will be printed and placed in fVont of a work, about going 
4d pres, containing a full exhibition of those philosophical principles upon 
wluch the whole syitem is finnded. 
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exercisea, has been omitted ; and may be introduced fbt the benefit of the 
students of the fourth year; and that is — a riding^ school. 

Equitation is taught on continental Europe, as an useful accomplishment, 
at most of the great seminaries ; and no where is it more needed than among 
us. Tourists have sometimes alluded to our bad horsemanship ; and I think 
their remarks upon the awkward and iaaecure manner in which our eques- 
trians sit and manage their horses, are, howbeit severe, no more than the 
truth. This will be an expensive item, I grant ; but what expense will not 
Mr. Girard's vast appropriation cover 1 

To your swimming school, may be added annual prizes for those only who 
have been taught in the college, and to be adjudged to those who can keep 
themselves afloat in the reservoir from fifty to sixty minutes. 

Natation should be encouraged, not only as a healthful and cleanly exer- 
cise, but because it is peculiarly useful to a maritime people like ourselves, 
" whose home is on the deep.'* 

I am, my dear sir, most respectfully and faithfully. 
Your obedient 

Samvbl Bebck. 

From William Meredith^ Esq. 

Dear Sir — have read attentively your proposed System of EducatioQ 
fbr the Girard College." Its brevity is so remarkable, that one might at flnt 
incline to suspect that it would not have been amiss to have adopted for your 
motto the entire expression of Horace, Obscurus fio," with the rest. But 
I have found in it nothing obscure. The great leading principles'* of 
your plan are so plainly indicated, that there is little difficulty in compre- 
hending them, and in carrying them out too, satisfkctorily, into their practi- 
cal details. 

It may be that other gentlemen, well versed in teaching, may propose 
acceptable alterations or additions ; but, as a theme for consideration and di^ 
cussion, I think nothing could be better, or more in season, than your elabo- 
rate and perfected essay. I remark that you liave purposely confined your 
system to intellectual education, leaving to others moral training,*' and 
omitting altogether to notice religious duties and instruction. It will be 
supposed that the omission of these last is not to be considered as implying 
their exclusion from your design when . put in practice. This would be car- 
rying the peculiar views of the well-meaning and benevolent Girard to an 
extreme which he probably never contemplated. Whatever may be thought 
of their correctness or expediency, it does not, I think, appear that he had in 
his mind to turn loose upon society annually hundreds of young men utterly 
untaught in religious knowledge, and unpractised in its duties ; nurt it is be- 
lieved, is our community prepared to encounter to great a calamity. 
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While my pen is in my hand, mifier me to express the pleasure with which' 
I see you propose ** short sessions** for your ** infant class,*' designing no 
doubt that the intervals should be filled by relaxation and bodily exercise. 
Nothing in my judgment can be more cruel or more adverse to the possession 
of *' Sana mens in sano corpore,*' than the too prevailing contrary practice 
of our time. Dr. Brigham*s " Remarks on the influence of mental cultiva- 
tion and excitement upon health,** are full of wisdom and instruction on this 
head. They should be in the memory of every parent and teacher. 

Your eflbrt to give to the outset of this Institution, — immeasurably import- 
ant whether for weal or wo,'* — ^the (hiits of your long experience and 
■tndious consideration, will doubtless be respected and cheered by your 
fellow citizens. As one of tliem, I beg to offer my hearty thanks, and to as- 
sure you that I am, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, 

W. MsREDrrH. 



From the Hon. Judge James Todd. 

Di4E Sib — have hastily perused a system of Iklucation for Ginud Col- 
lege for Orphans, proposed by you. 

I am much pleased with your plan of teaching French and Spanish. — Ma- 
king these languages for a time, the principal means of communication 
between the teachers and the taught, and the common means of conversation 
between the scholars, will contribute to give the student a knowledge of 
these languages, that by no other means coiild be so well acquired. I also 
think well of your plan in relation to your daily sessions. — Short aud frequent 
are unquestionably the best for chikiren. 

It is not in human nature, even in most of its stages, much less in infancy, 
to prosecute any study for many hours in succession with vigour. That bow 
that is never unstrung, or too long strained to its utmost, will soon lose its 
elasticity. 

I have never read " Girard*s Will,'* and therefore do not know what it 
oontemplates in relation to the dead languages, but I do not hesitate in apply- 
ing to them the proverb of Solomon, ** That better is a living dog than a dead 
lion.** When our intercourse with man is with the living, why should we 
not spend our time, and particularly the precious time of youth, in learn- 
ing those languages by which we might be useful to our cotemporaries, 
rather than those no longer spoken in the common intercouse of men with 
each other, — languages which are only known to the learned, — and forgot- 
ten by those engaged in any of the active duties of life, except indeed it be 
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teaching. Why not taM^ the Gmwa M weU M tk» Ffeoob «od 9pai^ 

It is spoken by a large and a learned portioa of nMinlrind. Why not the 
Italian 1 In shorty why not spend all the time that ean be spared from the 
sciences, in learning some living language 1 Let those be put ia the first 
place, that are most beautirul or most extensively spdm* and then descend 
as fkr as practicable. Whether the srhoiMr shall in ftitnre lift be a minister 
of the gospel, a statesman, or a lawyer, a merchant or a uMBufacturer, he 
can find won ose for any one living language, than fi)r all those that are 
dead united.* 

These thoughts ire thrown out, without intending to find fault with any 
part of yoor plan, with which, on the whole, I am well pleased. Nor 
would I be considered as prohibiting the Lsitin, and other dead languages.-— 
All I require is, that their proper place be assigned to them; and that they 
be taught when nothing of more importance rerniEiins for the student to learn. 
Very respectfully yours, dtc. 

Ja.mes Todd. 



The gentlemen, whose letters of commendation were forwarded with so 
much kindness and promptitude, will please receive our very grateful ac- 
knowledgments. Under these highly encouraging tokens of their approba- 
tion, we have felt an obligation to present for the benefit of the public 
generally, the following exhibition of those philosophical principles upon 
which the system is founded. 

Their interesting and instructive letters will doubtless also meet the 
tiiahks of the Board of Trustees, who have manifasted the most praise- 
worthy solicitude and commendable zeal for the best interests of the college, 
hi employing the most enlightened and liberal means to collect from the civil- 
ized world, every information that can be obtained on this highly important 
subject 



* Our remarks on the Latin and Greek languages, see Intel. Educa. { ITl, 
iiidl72. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. The foregoing System of Education, as has already 
been stated, contains only the great leading principles of a 
rational, practical, and thorough education— divested of air 
species of speculation and unnecessary detail, and even un- 
accompanied with the slightest exposition of those philoso- 
phic principles upon which it is based. In this simple, very 
brief and unobtrusive garb, it made its appearance, and that 
too without the advantage of any explanation, or even de- 
fence of its great leading principles. In fact, no other form 
is necessary for those who judge of things according to 
their intrinsic worth. It is, however, now deemed advisa- 
ble to give, in as brief a manner as possible, the outlines of 
that philosophy by the dictates of which every line of the 
system has been penned ; and this is the more cheerfully 
done, under the conviction that it will prove beneficial to 
many who are interested in the subject, as well as tend to 
advance what is much needed, the general introduction of 
a sound and rational system of education. 

§2. The foundation of a true and comprehensive system 
of education must be laid in correct ideas of the human 
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mind, and of those laws by which it is sustained, developed, 
and governed. In fact, no theory of education can be 
sound and enlightened, and of great practical utility, that is 
not based on the physical economy of man, and reared in 
the philosophy of the affections and of the intellectual facul- 
ties. 

§3. Nor would it be too much to say, that an examina- 
tion of the great principles of God*s moral government, and 
the end of creation, of which man constitutes a part, is not 
only interesting and important, but also has an essential 
bearing on the subject : — and as a full system of education 
requires the due consideration of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral attributes of man, so necessarily these qualities 
constitute him a true moral agent, and a subject of divine 
regard and special control. 

§ 4. It is justly said, " t/te moral world is the chief part of 
creation, and the end of the rest,*' and if so, all things should 
be made subordinate thereto. In note C, we have fully con- 
sidered the great philosophic principles of God's moral 
government, and in this place, as an important fundamental 
matter, we feel disposed to exhibit what we consider the end 
of creation ; and as the foundation of some remarks on a 
particular branch thereof, we present the following 

PROPOSITION. 

In creating and governing the universe, God designs to 
make a development of all his attributes and perfections for 
the contemplation of intelligent beings, by which their hap- 
piness and bis glory are promoted. 
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Cor. 1. In creating the universe, God has wonderfully 
exhibited his natural attributes, which are his self-existence, 
omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, infinite wisdom, 
immutability, and eternal existence. 

Car. 2. In governing the universe, God displays his moral 
attributes, being essentially connected with, and proceeding 
from, his natural attributes, and are his infinite goodness, 
mercy, justice, holiness, and truth. 

Coj\ 3. The contemplation of the works of creation is 
intellectual, and fills the mind, properly cultivated, with ad- 
miring wonder and reverential awe. 

Cor. 4. The contemplation of the works of Providence 
and grace is moral, and fills the soul, under proper influence, 
with adoring love and praise. 

Cor. 5. The happiness of intellectual beings is promoted 
by the contemplation of all God's attributes, through the 
medium which he has thus been pleased in infinite wisdom 
and goodness to devise. Other attributes and perfections 
may yet in like manner be developed. 

§ 5. Here it will be perceived is presented a field of in- 
quiry without limits or bounds, covering in fact the whole 
range of universal philosophy. But the particular branch 
of the proposition exhibited in the fifth corollary, we con- 
sider a very suitable introduction to the subject of educa- 
tion. And indeed the happiness of intelligent beings, con- 
stituting in fact the great end of education, is so important 
a subject, that we deem it worthy of being fully considered 
under a main proposition. We therefore oflfer the following 
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PROPOSITION. 

Happiness consists in the full, harmonious, and vigorous 
exercise of all the functions, faculties, and attributes of our 
nature, which secures the full enjoyment of their appropriate 
objects, and by which a development of all the perfections 
of our being is exhibited, to the honour of God, the creator 
of them. 

§6. By varying the statement of the proposition, it may 
be presented with some further illustration, and additional 
force, in the following manner. 

Happiness is dependent on the perfection of our being ; 
and the perfection of our being consists in the ability of 
fully exercising all the functions and attributes of our nature. 
But happiness does not consist in mere perfection, nor sim- 
ply in possessing the full ability to exercise, but in actually 
exercising all the functions, faculties, and attributes of our 
nature, on their appropriate objects; which glorifies God, 
and fulfils the great end for which we were created. 

§7. Thus it will evidently appear, that happiness, perfec- 
tion and ability are not only mutually dependent, but are, in 
man's imperfect state, the precise admeasurement of each 
other. 

§8. Happiness, therefore, is not to be derived from a con- 
dition that is merely passive ; neither does it consist in a 
state of rest, quietness or repose ; and those are severely 
reproved who vainly calculate to find it in ignoble indolence 
and inactivity. Christianity, in its benevolent spirit, that 
proposes as its governing proposition, the happiness of man. 
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forbids it Its general precepts in relation to this matter 
are in full accordance with our position ; and its injunction 
is, "Whatsoever thy hand findest to do, do it with all thy 
might. Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.'*^ Heaven itself, often misrepresented as a place 
of sweet rest, to suit our carnal views and feelings, is full 
of the most vigorous activity. The scriptures in various 
places abundantly establish the fact. Rev. iv. 8: "And 
they rest not day and night, saying. Holy, holy, holy Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come." Rev. 
viL 6 : " Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple." But activity, since 
the fall, is not in accordance with our imperfect depraved 
natures, and therefore is felt to be a curse rather than a 
blessing, and such the denunciation is considered, " in the 
sw^at of thy face shalt thou eat bread." 

§9. In applying the proposition to each of the attributes 
of man in detail, it will be found to afford a more satisfac- 
tory demonstration of its great principles. For example, 
in relation to the physical attribute, we say, that the full, 
harmonious and vigorous action of all the vital and animal 
functions, not only constitute, a perfect physical being, but 
also a perfectly sound state of health, and such as would 
insure its immortality; and in proportion to the defect of 
such action will be the consequent irregularity, disease, and 
wretchedness. That man's happiness, therefore, is more or 
less promoted by this attribute, is clear to every reflecting 
mind, especially when it is recollected that the other attri- 
butes are always affected, and sometimes even seriously so 
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by the physical economy ; inasmuch as the powers of the 
intellect have not only been greatly diminished, but even 
destroyed by its influence. But not only are our, enjoy- 
ments promoted by the vital and involuntary functions, but 
the very action of the corporeal being, in full health, has 
such a sweetness in it, that all nature seems to delight in 
action; and in testimony of it, we witness the expression of 
the joyful pleasure arising from animal sensibilities, uttered 
in the chirpings and melodious songs of the feathered tribe, 
and in the playful gambols and sports of other animals. 

§ 10. The happiness enjoyed in the vigorous exercise of 
the intellectual faculties, is best known by those who are 
accustomed to retire from the bustle of the world, that in 
scientific and other research they may enjoy the sweets 
flowing from the perception of truth, in which they find 
much more real satisfaction than in the indulgence of mere 
animal gratifications. In the lives of Newton, Euler, Boyle, 
Pascal, Galileo, Archimides, Aristotle, Pythagoras, and 
many others that could be named, there is aflforded ample 
proof of the fact of such a choice, from such a motive. 
That there are few, however, who do not enjoy intellectual 
pleasures in some form or other, cannot be denied; but, 
except under gospel influences, it is reserved for those ex- 
clusively who have, by proper training and discipline, ele- 
vated the faculties of their minds to a vigorous activity, to 
rise superior to physical domination. 

§ 11. The highest happiness within the capabilities of in- 
telligent beings, is found in the vigorous exercise of the 
moral attribute. The works and ways of God are like 
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streams that flow from his infinite fulness and perfection, to 
make known something of his great glory; and the exami- 
nation and contemplation of these streams must necessarily 
delight the intellectuaF being, expanded by the perceptions 
of truth and science ; but it is the moral being, elevated by 
the most exalted objects of intellectual perception, that takes 
direct hold in its powerful, ardent grasp of aflfection on the 
very source of infinite excellence, and there, with unutter- 
able delight, drinks of the pure fountain that conslitutes-the 
very bliss of angels and all holy beings. In note C, we 
have fully considered the nature of the exercises of the 
moral attribute of man in his perfection prior lo his fall, 
and his moral condition since that event 

§ 12. We have already given our definition of education>* 
viz. the full development of all the attributes of man ; and 
which is only to be efliected, as is stated in the same note, by 
fully and jrroperly exercising and regulating the various 
functions of the animal, mental, and moral economy; and 
now to point out the means to be employed with the philo- 
sophy to attain this important object, which includes the 
perfection and happiness of man, we shall proceed to con- 
sider and illustrate, agreeably to the order in which the 
attributes of man are developed, the nature of a physical, 
intellectual, and moral education. 

• See note to President Bales' letter. 
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§ 1. Physical education respects the care and culture of 
the bodily powers in reference to their subserviency to the 
mental and moral powers, and to the influence of therr con-* 
dition on the mind and the affections. 

§2. In order to bring the system of thought and feeling 
into its due state of perfection, the organs of sensation must 
have vigour and sensibility, and much of intellectual im- 
provement and moral culture depends upon the state of the 
muscular and nervous system in general. Therefore, that 
series of means employed, by which the external organs of 
the mind — the organs of sensation — and the muscular and 
nervous system, at least as far as it is connected with the 
operations of the mind, are preserved in a sound and healthy 
state, and improved in activity and vigour, effects a physi- 
cal education. 

§3. Considering the influence of the body on the mind, 
we are fully aware thi^t whatever affects the health and 
vigour of the body may, with strict propriety, be regarded 
as exerting a greater or less influence on physical educa« 
tion ; and in this point of view the whole treatment of in- 
fancy, childhood and youth, in respect to health, may also 
come under the head of physical education, though properly 
speaking it belongs to the science of pathology. 

§4. It will at once be perceived from what has been said, 
that physical education has a close and intimate connexion 
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with moral and intellectual education ; — indeed, it lies at the 
foundation of both, and should consequently be the first ob- 
ject of parental care. Important, however, as may be a 
sound physical education, it should always be in conjunction 
with the mental and moral; otherwise it may be the misfor- 
tune of an unrestrained mind in a vigorous body to become 
the unhappy slave of depraved appetites ; and consequently 
prove destructive of the object designed to be attained, and 
that too by the very instrumentalities employed for a good 
and benevolent end. 

§5. In like manner, if the culture of the mental and moral 
powers be pursued, without referencq to the bodily health 
and vigour, injuries, though of a less ruinous nature, will be 
the resulL Not that we would intimate that debility of 
body, or extreme physical sensibility, is necessarily attend- 
ed with ill effects on the moral and intellectual system ; but 
their general tendency, on the one hand, is to produce de- 
bility of mind^ and connected with it the debasing moral 
qualities of cowardice, meanness, &c. ; and on the other, 
Extreme apathy and insensibility, which will either consume 
the powers of body and mind, or sink into selfishness of the 
most injurious kind to society, because it often wears the 
deceptive garb of benevolence. 

§6. The nature of the subtile qualities of those organs 
connected with the percipient principle, and constituting not 
only the origin of sensation, but the very inlets and sources 
of all the mental operations, is as much beyond the ken of 
philosophic research, as are the similar mysteries of nature 
in the organization of trees and plants, by which the same 
soil and climate, as well as the same nutriment, are ren- 
dered productive of very different results. Nay, the secrets 
of nature, in the former case, lie deeper hid from man's 
research than those of the latter, inasmuch as the one is 
the invisible operations of mind, and the other the visible 
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operations of matter. Yet while in this, as well as in many 
other matters, we feel surrounded with the imperfections of 
our nature, and forbidden to enter whei-e only pure intelli- 
gences dwell — where these mysteries of Omnipotence are 
fully known, and contemplated with admiring wonder and 
delight, there are within the scope of human sagacity inex- 
haustible treasures of science unexplored, and fully attain- 
able, to reward the patient and laborious inquirer after 
truth. 

§ 7. But to proceed in our remarks on physical education; 
while we say we cannot comprehend the nature of those 
organs connected with the percipient principle, there can be 
no doubt that their efficiency greatly depends upon the bodily 
system. Indeed, no one that has paid any attention to the 
operation of the faculties of the mind, can be ignorant of 
the different degrees of power with which they act at va- 
rious times, and under different circumstances. None has 
remained unconscious of the effects of physical excitement* 
of exhaustion, and of disease, on the mental economy. It 
is considered as an established truth in mental science, that 
sensations are the rudiments of all our mental pleasures and 
pains, and also of all our intellectual ideas, except those im- 
mediately derived from consciousness. The vividness of 
these sensations no doubt depends on the condition of the 
bodily functions, and the great diversity of these functions 
may account for all the known varieties in sensation. There 
can be no doubt that the power of retention depends also 
very much upon the state of the corporeal system, as well 
as that of the memory connected with the associative and 
retentive powers. It is observable, with what facility a boy 
can learn his task at one time compared with that of an- 
other; and it is also well knoy^n how much the whole men- 
tal energies are prostrated by physical exhaustion induced 
by various causes; and that occasioned by the sultry heats 
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. of summer is not without being felt and complained of, par- 
ticularly by students and professional gentlemen. In fact, 
every writer well knows the marked diflerence between the 
quantity and quality of summer and winter compositions. 

§8. While we thus speak of the difference experienced 
in the capacities and powers of sensation, perception, asso- 
ciation, memory, and we may also add the imagination and 
understanding, under different conditions of the corporeal 
system, we would be understood at the same time to admit, 
that there is also an original difference in all the faculties of 
the mind, and an endless difference arising out of the com* 
pound* The first of the abo\^e faculties, probably by its 
very nature, depends upon original peculiarities of the phy-' 
sical organization, the varieties of which are indefinitely 
great, if we may judge from external appearances. The 
other faculties seem to be derived from the very stamina of 
the soul, and are equally diversified. This indeed is the 
only true foundation of the almost infinite diversity of talents 
so obvious to the most superficial observer, and the only 
correct philosophic principle explanatory of the fact. 

§9. The business of physical education is, to preserve 
not only what are generally known by the appellation of the 
external organs of sensation, but the whole muscular and 
nervous system, in a good and vigorous state ; and this not 
only with a view to the health of the body, but also to the 
intellectual and moral welfare, involving the true excellence 
as well as happiness of the individual. 

§10. But while we speak of the bodily functions acting 
on those of the mind, we would be understood also, at the 
same time, to recognise a reciprocal action of the mind on 
the body. In proof of this, we have only to appeal to com- 
mon experience, wherein dyspepsia, headaches, and a pain- 



* See Note A. 
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ful train of nervous afiections, have evidently been induced 
by various mental excitements, such as close study, anxie- 
ties, bereavements, and afflictive trials. Instances have been 
known, wherein great fear has had so powerful an efiect on 
the corporeal s}stem, that the hair has suddenly become 
gray. It is also well known to anatomists, that permanent 
mental derangement has. produced on the brain the most 
decided visible impressions. Indeed, the whole corporeal 
being is strongly under the influence of the mind. How 
often is it observable/ that not only the physiognomy, but 
the .whole physical economy of individuals, have undergone 
a visible change, after a long course >9f laborious literary 
training, wherein doubtless the mental faculties have acted 
powerfully upon the corporeal system. 

§ 11. The body certainly is first under process ^f forma- 
tion ; but notwithstanding, it may at first seem diflicult to 
discover whether matter or spirit has the predominant influ- 
ence. This is an interesting subject, and deserves some 
attention. Although, as we have said, the modus operandi 
of matter on spirit^ or the contrary, is beyond the compre- 
hension of the human intellect, yet the subject of predomi- 
nance fairly comes within the scope of human observation 
and investigation, being in reality nothing more than sen- 
sible or conscious effects, produced by reciprocating causes^ 
To be clearly understood in this matter, we say that if phy- 
sical, or what is usually called animal appetites and pas- 
sions, govern the mind, (which is the case in the brute cre- 
ation,) the physical nature (or matter) predominates in its 
influence over, and thus enslaves the mind, and whichi in 
the language of scripture, is declared to be "carnally 
minded." Some here confound the appetites and passions 
of human nature with the moral being, but the distinction 
we have fully made in note C. It is evident, from every 
principle that governs the mental and organic being, that 
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the infant is first under physical inflaence, and tliat this in- 
fluence will predominate for a considerable time. But on 
the expansion of intelligence, there will be the pure action 
of mind in a variety of forms, occasionally governing tjie 
corporeal being. Physical appetites and passions will, how- 
ever, take the general control of the mind, so that his 
attention is almost constantly directed, in some form or 
other, to the means of animal gratifications. This, alas! is 
too often the case, even among well grown children, whose 
intellects and morals have never been so cultivated as to 
give these the ascendancy and control over the animal pro- 
pensities. 

§ 12. The peculiarities of the mind, and that of the per- 
cipient principle itself, may no doubt influence the capacity 
of sensation; 2Lnd considering the highly exalted nature of 
that indestructible spark which, from the breath of the 
Almighty, kindled into life the animal functions of our cor- 
poreal being, may we not justly conclude that the higher 
influences, if not perverted, come from the nobler part of 
our nature? Some indeed have asserted, that all sensations 
are purely spiritual; derived indeed from the bodily organs, 
but which, they say, are merely the inlets of all possible 
pleasure and pain, but not the direct source of them. They 
therefore assert, that the eye does not see, and the ear does 
not hear; and in so doing they take from man his animal 
nature, through which sensations operate, and by which in- 
telligence is reached. The spirit, by such a misapprehen- 
sion, is made to depend on the body for its resources as well 
as its.sustentation; while the body is only represented as 
an unconscious instrument, because, forsooth, it becomes so 
as sooci as separated from the spirit at death ; or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, having deprived the spirit of its 
tenement and vital resources of action in death. The spi- 
rit, under these circumstances, must necessarily perish with 
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the body in eternal oblivion. Thus it is, that man in his 
folly would at one time invest the spirit with all the powers 
of sensation, and then again sink it down beneath the dig- 
nity of the body, by an entire dependence .on it. To say. 
that the body is unconscious, is to deny to it the very qua- 
lities which peculiarly distinguish it from inanimate matter; 
and to assume the untenable grognd that the higher part of 
our nature is dependent, not only for its pleasures and pains, 
but very existence, on that of the lower, at once sinks man 
to a level with the brute creation, and Ieaves.his spirit in the 
degraded condition of mere materialism. If the fact be not 
the entire reverse in all these particulars, at least it is very 
evident that the body is dependent on the spirit for its 
vitality; while the spirit having directly derived its being, 
according to reason and scripture, not from matter, but 
from .the very fountain of all being, whose whole attributes 
are eternal, its immortality is rendered altogether indepen- 
dent of the body, and must necessarily survive the wreck of 
its matter, and. the disorganization of its tenement. 

§ 13. The thing called life, exists in a variety of grades 
and forms ; and it may be the active principle manifisst^d 
in forming the lowest order of organic matter, under simi- 
lar influences, known in various attractions and affinities 
observable in electricity, magnetism, and galvanism. It 
may exist in a more elevated and interesting character in 
the formation, preservation and growth of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom, by a modification of the same general 
laws. But, as connected with the immortal mind, it must 
necessarily rise in its character and operations far elevated 
above those which have been suggested. In man, as a com- 
plex being, it may exist in all its varieties of form. . Some- 
thing of this has long been recognised in the philosophic 
world, when to ma,n is. ascribed the union of a vegetative, 
sensitive, rational and moral nature. 

8 
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§ 14. What life is, has for a long time been agitated by 
the greatest nninds, but will for ever remain without a satis- 
factory solution. We may define it, from its operations 
and qualities, as we would define matter, and say that life 
is that ens, essence or principle, which in its higher form 
animates iif telligence ; and which, in its lower, animates 
MATTER, dnd so long as united thereto preserves it in its or* 
ganization. To imperfect human beings, with very feeble 
and limited mental powers^ life is mysterious, and altogether 
incomprehensible, and will for ever continue farther, yea 
infinitely farther, beyond the bounds of human comprehen- 
sion, than the essence of matter itself. 

§ 16. Thus we behold the wonderful structure of man, 
constituted by a mysterious compound of body and mind; 
the latter primarily in a quiescent state, waiting to receive 
its first impulses from the former, and as its energies are 
thus awakened, it begins to react with reciprocal force upon 
the body. Thus there is a congruity between the objects 
that surround us and our physical being, and a wonderful 
iidaptation of the one to the other. Hence there is appro- 
priate food for the stomach, and the stomach is adapted in 
its nature to such food. If the food be inappropriate, the 
harmonies of nature are broken up, and more or less evil 
will result. In like manner, there is also an adaptation of 
light to the eye, and the eye to the light ; the sound to the 
ear, and the ear to the sound, &c. There is, moreover, an 
adaptation of our physical to our intellectual being, and 
again our intellectual to pur physical. So also our intel- 
lectual* to our moral, and our moral to our intellectual. And 
thus the constant and progressive action and reaction of 
all these on each other, occasion to a great extent the de- 
velopmenl of them all, but which however can only be per- 
fected by a sound and judicious physical, intellectual, and 
moral education. As the physical being is first developed, 
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physical education will be first considered, the intellectual 
next, and .finally the moral. But as the whole attributes of 
our being begin very early to develope themselves, there 
should also be an early attention carefully to cultivate those 
powers, faculties and affections, as the work of nature gra- 
dually progresses. 

We shall now proceed briefly to glance at those subjects 
essentially connected with a physical education.* 

§ 16. I. Air^ Temperature, — It is well known that the at- 
mospheric air consists principally of two parts, oxygeja and 
nitrogen, which for health should be in due proportions. 
The former, althougli essential to the support of life, must 
not be in too great abundance, lest life should be spent too 
fast ; nor yet in too small a quantity, rendered so by being 
consumed by flame or respiration, and thus made deleteri- 
ous and unfit to preserve the animal system in a healthy 
state. 

§17. The carbonic acid gas produced by respiration, 
burning of candles.or lamps, and in great quantities by char- 
coal, should never be suffered to mingle in too large quan- 
tities with the air we breathe, for in its pure state it is directly 
destructive to life. As this gas is heavier than the atmo- 
spheric air, it will ^ink to the bottom of the room ; and on 
this account the beds of children, as well as* others, should 
not be placed on the floor. On the other hand, as heated 
air and noxious effluvia are lighter than pure air at a lower 
temperature, the most wholesome air will be found some- 
what below the middle, between the floor and the ceiUng. 
It is all-irpportaqt, that in dry weather rooms should be 
well ventilated; and children cannot be too much in the 
external air, so long as they are free from chilliness. 

* The order presented in the synopsis will be our gaidt throughout the 
whole work. 
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§ 18. Sudden variations of temperature, especially such 
as may be experienced in passing from a crowded assembly 
into the external air, should always be carefully avoided, 
particularly in delicate constitutions, and where there is any 
predisposition ta pulmonary affections. This is a common 
cause of colds, so productive of distressing, and frequently 
permanent diseases. It is an important safeguard in such 
transitions to tjover the mouth ; this will not only protect 
the lungs from danger, but also the whole body, which 
through them, and through the medium, of the blood, is ex- 
fk>sed to. a sudden chill. Until hardiness has been acquired, 
knd perhaps even after, sudden changes of temperature can 
scarcely fail to be attended with injurious effects upoti the 
bodily system. This is the chief cause of colds, or catarrh. 
Thti inflammatory species of catarrh are not simply owing 
it> coM, but arise from the concurrent or successive action 
of cold and heat, or of stimuli equivalent to heat. If the 
system has been exf^osed to considerable cold> heated apart- 
ments £ind warm spirituous liquors concur in carrying in- 
flammation to its ju^t height. It is well-^nown that frozen 
fimbs will inflame so as to mortify, if they be not carefully 

• kept froto the contact of mediums which are considerably 
above the freezmg point 5 and the remedy is to rub them 
with snow. When the mucous membrane has been chilled 
by frosty air, it is reasonable that a similar method should 
be adopted, — gentle exercise in an atmosphere not much 
exceeding' the temperature by which it has been chilled, 

• atid Abstaining through the day from all kinds of heating 
liquids. 

• §19* The dependence placed upon external warmth for 
producing a comforti^ble state of sensation, is a great pre- 
ventive against that invaluable slate of the bodily system 
which yre term hardiness. It is a fact incontes^tibly estab- 
lished, that the continued application of external warmth 
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readers the living system less capable of b^ing called into 
strong, healthy, or pleasurable action. Every muscle 
steeped in a heated medium loses its contractility ; every 
nerve grows languid ; and, when excited, acquires a dispo- 
sition to throw the moving fibres with which it is connected 
into convulsive movements. Instead of accustoming chil- 
dren therefore to heated apartments, from which every 
breath of air is excluded, we should les^ve them to seek for 
warmth by exercise, or provide them with it by that kind 
and degree of clothing which will confine the aninutl heat, 
and thus in reality increase it When we consider how 
little injury is experienced by alternations of heat and cold 
in the hands, or by their exposure to damp — how little, too, 
where the feet are continually exposed to them, without the 
protection of shoes and. stockings; and how ffequent the 
circumstances in real life where some considerable exposure 
must be experienced, it is clear that caution sbonld not be 
carried too far. The only point is, that the hardening sys- 
tem be introduced by degrees, and that those degrees be 
determined by the previous state of the system, or capacity 
to ertdure them. To attempt to carry them on with a 
weakly child as rapidly as with a healthy one, would be 
fod-hardiness. 

§20. II. Cleanliness^ Bathing. — To preserve cleanliness 
is an important duty, which should never be neglected. 
Both in a moral as well as a physical- poinj of view, there 
is great truth in the old maxim, ".Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness." When there is an omission in this duty, impurities 
will clog the pores of the skin, and not only insensible per- 
spiration, but likewise the absorption by the skin, is entirely 
suppressed ; and if the whola body be as it were covered 
with a varnish formed of perspirable and other matter, it is 
impossible that the blood can remain pure, or good health 
be enjoyed. Of all the evacuations, that of the insensible 
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perspiration is one of the most important, and one of the most 
constant. By it the body is freed from many impurities, par* 
ticularly from, acrid and thin humours. The health of man 
greatly depends on the proper state of .this function, and 
irregularities, in it occasion headache, heaviness in the limbs, 
peevishness of temper, &c., and most of the febrile diseases 
arise from its suppression. It is all-important, therefore, 
that the whole surface of the body should be kept clean ; 
hence frequent bathing ought to be judiciously practised. 
Besides the advantage thus to be derived from cleanliness 
in i-emoving impurities from the innumerable pores of the 
skin, and thereby rendering it more fit to perform its im- 
portant office in the free outlet of perspiration, and inlets of 
electric and magnetic matter, other advantages from bathing 
will also be experienced in vivifying and strengthening 
the whole system. But cleanliness of body is not only im- 
portantv but also of clothes, beds, and dwellings. From 
•filth of every kind noxious vapours arise, and render the air 
impufe and hurtful; and from this cause many, either 
through indolence or extreme poverty, suffer very severely 
during infectious and malignant fevers, from which the rich 
almost entirely escape. Under the head of cleanliness, we 
must not omit to notice the importance of training children 
in the habit of daily cleaning their teeth with suitable den- 
tifrice and proper brushes. 

§21. III. Diet, Temperance. — The food of children and 
youth should be nourishing, but not stimulating, and as plain 
as possible. As to the quantity, nature will be the safest 
guide, if their appetites be not pampered or laid under im- 
proper restraint. In teaching children temperance, it is an 
error to pinch them in their food, and will prove more hurt- 
ful than the other extreme. The disorders incident to re- 
pletion are less injurious in their consequences, than the 
diseases arising from the want of sufficient nourishment 
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When nature is overcharged she has many ways of reliev- 
ing herself; but a child who is pinched with hunger stands 
little chance of becoming a strong man. Our late venerable 
Dr. Rush used to observe, " The stomach is like an idle 
schoolboy, when' it has nothing else to do it is ^ure to get 
into mischief." But while we plead for a sufficiency of good, 
wholesome, nourishing food, we would at the same time 
strenuously guard the avenues .to improper indulgence. It 
is very necessary, therefore, to pursue such a course as will 
effectually secure early habits of strict temperance and 
moderation in this, as ^vell as in every kind of animal 
gratification. This is all-important, and should claim the 
most serious and vigilant attention of all those whose 
watchful eye is demanded at every point where there is 
danger. Indeed, it has one of the most important bearings 
on the entire subject of education, for it is intimately con- 
nected with, and most directly influences the whole physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual economy. It is truly lamentable 
to see how many parents, through ignorance or misguided, 
selfish, if not cruel affection, pamper the appetites of their 
children, and not unfrequently in such a deplorable manner 
as thoroughly to educate them in the school of animal in- 
dulgence; and thus early train their minds to seek, and 
even cater, the means of gratifying their animal nature, 
and that too with as much avidity as if it constituted not 
only the chief, but only happiness of man. 

§22. It is humiliating in the extreme thus to witness ra- 
tional and immortal beings ignominiously descending to a 
level with the brutes that perish. Having been allured by 
the baits of sensuality, and taught to despise the true dignity 
of their' nature, they experience, in precise proportions to 
their unhappy derelictions, the dreadful punishment and 
sure reward which inevitably follows, of incapacitating 
themselves either to acquire by study,^ or enjoy in the exer- 
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cise of moral sensibility, the high, ennobling and refined 
pleasures of an enlarged mind and cultivated heart. The 
improper animal gratifications no doubt have laid, in innu-. 
merable. instances, the foundation of the destruction of the 
bodjc mind and souL It was one of the «ins of our first 
parents, and is the fruitful source of debauchery, intemper- 
ance and crime ; and it would be well for parents, particu- 
larly those who are wealthy, and who are in the ruinous 
habit of unsparingly supplying their sons with the means of 
gratifying their appetites, to pause and most seriously to 
consider this matter in all its natural and certain conse- 
quences. 

§23. It is not unfrequently: asked, why is it .that among 
those eminent in. literature, morals and intellect, that adorn 
the bar, the pulpit and the senate, we so seldom find the 
sons of the wealjlhy and luxurious? The. answer is at hand, 
and from what has already be^n said it may be anticipated 
—not that their intellects are inferior, but their moral and 
intellectual being have been enslaved , and debased by the 
dominant^ unrestrained tiprant of animal propensities. As 
« principal reason why great men so rarely descend from 
fafnilies overgrown in wiealth, it may be alleged that the 
incentives to n>ental labour in youth who are dazzled 
with the prospect of entire independence, are much less 
than in ordinary cases. We freely admit, that in many 
instances this may operate most unfavourably; notwith- 
standing, if the mind, especially where it has a good share 
of strength, be left free from the shackles of sensual appe- 
tite, with all the miserable distractions incident thereto, and 
which totally unfit it for study, and the elevated pleasures 
of intellectual and moral refinement, there is no doubt, with 
proper training, we should see mpre examples of great men 
from this class of society th,in we now witness. If volup- 
tuousness, be reproved by these remarks, it is. xione in the 
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exercise of benevolent kindness, and with the hope that it 
may be profitable. 

§24. That some men of considerable minds have been 
unfortunately epicures and sensualists, must also be freely 
conceded; but had their education been judicious, and their 
general training such as the dictates of sound reason and 
virtue would have prescribed, what might not have been the 
elevated standing of such minds ! — minds whose native en- 
ergies, shackled as they were, seemed in some degree in their 
struggle to rise above the palsying inflOence of brutality. 
What might have been their exalted rank among their fel- 
lows — their true refinement — their peaceful and prosperous 
course — their happy end ! 

§25. The great importance, therefore, of very strict at- 
tention to this part of physical education, in having the ani- 
mal nature completely restrained and governed in such a 
manner, that in the progress and development of the moral 
and intellectual being it- may be brought under their entire 
subserviency, will be obvious to every reflecting mind. 
With regard to the food, it should be a due mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable; and no doubt in most cases the inclina- 
tion of each child, if not improperly influenced, will correctly 
adjust the proportions most proper and congenial to its con- 
stitution and habits. Fresh pork, veal, geese, ducks, cabbage, 
cucumbers, hot bread, as well as pastry of all kinds, ought 
strictly to be prohibited as indigestible and deleterious, 
especially where the stomach is somewhat weak. Coffee 
and tea may also be included, unless the latter be consider- 
ably diluted. The food should be leisurely and well masti- 
cated, and nothing should be taken hot into the stomach, at 
least not exceeding the temperature of blood heat. Meals 
never should be taken witliin half an hour after severe exer- 
cise, especially in warm weather, wlien the heated state of 
the blood would render it deleterious. 

4 
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§26. The common drink should be pure water; — at din- 
ner in particular, and for an hour after, only small quan- 
thies should be used. Inundating the stomach impairs 
digestion. Beer, cider, wine, spirituous liquors, and all 
stimulating drinks, should be eniirely dispensed with. 
Stewed fruit and bread make an excellent dessert, and is 
much preferable to pies, which ought not to be used. We 
would observe, that while some aliments, such as the above, 
generally disagree with persons of all temperaments, there 
are other aliments which will agree or disagree, according 
to the habit and constitution of the individual. Every person, 
therefore, is. in duty bound to study his own constitution, 
and to use the food which best agrees with him. 

§ 27. We shall not enlarge on this particular province of 
the physician, whom we wish not to offend, by such an 
encroachment as might be deemed bordering on a want 
of becoming delicacy toward professional claims. We 
have- endeavoured to avoid this, by observing the greatest 
possible brevity. We cannot, however, close this article 
without a quotation from the gre^at metaphysician Locke, 
on the subject of education. Its great importance must be 
our apology for introducing it, though delicacy, and per- 
haps a little over fastidiousness, may incline us to withhold 
what evidently duty and the benefit of others demand. But 
such authority we deem sufficiently broad to shelter us not 
only from the rebukes of refinement, but from the slightest 
frown of the most sensitive. The quotation is as follows: 
"One thing more there is which has a great influence upon 
health, which is costiveness. The contrary extreme is 
always attended to, and can sooner be remedied ; but cos- 
tiveness is harder to be dealt with by phyfeic, as purging 
medicines rather increase the evil. I believe the best re- 
medy is,- for people always to solicit nature immediately 
after their first eating of a morning; and by this constant 
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application they might bring it into a habit, whether they 
are at first called or not; and they should never let any 
human affairs prevent this necessary attention to health. 
Children should be early accustomed to this, and should not 
be let go to play till they have been effectually at stool, as 
there is reason to suppose that many children neglect the 
gentle calls of nature, when they are very intent on their 
play." An eminent professor of divinity in one of our theo- 
logical seminaries was at one time seriously threatened 
with a' total prostration of health, and a premature grave. 
He came to this city and made application to our late Dr. 
Rush for advice ; and after consultation, the Doctor gave 
him, as the very best course to be pursued, what in sub- 
stance is in the above quotation, and no more. The pro- 
fessor returned home, pursued the advice, and found it the 
happy means of his perfect restoration. For ever after, in 
his introductory letter to his students, when speaking of the 
necessity of due attention to health, he never omitted to 
press this important counsel, that had proved so instrumental 
in the recovery of his health, and the prolongation of his 
life. 

§28. IV. Muscular exercise, — For the promotion of 
health, muscular exercise is absolutely necessary. By it, 
bodily strength is increased ; the circulation of the blood 
and other fluids promoted; the necessary secretions and 
excretions are duly performed ; and the whole mass of the 
blood is cleared and refined, so that it cannot stagnate in 
the remotest capillary vessels ; and if any obstruction should 
begin to take place it will thereby be removed, and disease 
effectually prevented. 

§29. The whole structure of the human body, the num- 
ber of muscles formed for motion, and the mechanism in 
the circulation of the blood itself, teach us that nature has 
provided full ability for every species of motion, and that 
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exercise is the duty demanded in terms sufficiently clear to 
be understood by all who attend to her unerring dictates. 
The. present school system for children, (at least fox the 
most part,) under ten years of age, is radically wrofig. 
Their long sessions are injurious in the extreme both to the 
mind and body. It appears to be in direct opposition to the 
very laws of nature, and few children do not manifest an 
instinctive abhorrence of a school room ; and when there, 
betray, sufficiently apparent, a working in their bosoms re- 
sembling the sighs of a prisoner for relief from an unnatural 
and cruel bondage. In proof of this fact, witness the delight 
they exhibit wlien the school hours close; and the still 
greater delight, and even ecstasy, when a holiday is pro- 
claimed. And this recoiling at the labours of a school room 
is not the result of mental indolence ; for we ask, what 
means that excessive curiosity, (the evidence of an active 
mind,) that prompts to the perpetual examining and prying 
into matter — that almost iqcessant thirst for knowledge; 
greatly quickened when their little and often ingenious in- 
terrogatories are, satisfactorily answered? Can it be, that 
in all this there is not sufficient evidence of activity of 
thought? The evil against which we speak, may be in- 
cluded under two items, viz. Too much confinemenU to the 
exclusion of sufficient exercise ; and, that which is perhaps 
an equal, if not a greater evil, Inappropriate studies. The 
former naturally belongs to our present article; the latter 
will be resumed under the ninth article on sensibility, 

§30. Dr. Beddoes, in his third essay on Hygeia, observes: 
" Under twelve years of age it should be an invariable rule 
that the hours of application should never exceed those of 
amusement and exercise." The Doctor here has limited 
the hours of study, so that they should never exceed those 
of amusement and exercise ; but we think that this limjta- 
tion is sqarcely sufficient for a boy of fourteen years of age, 
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much less for those under twelve ; but probably this is what 
he fixed as the ultimate bounds beyond which it yrould be 
dangerous ever to transgress. Certainly it would be un- 
suitable for boys of eight or nine years of age, whose con- 
finement to close study should never exceed four hours a 
day. Indeed, no boy at that age can endure, with any ad- 
vantage, two sessions a day that will exceed two hours 
each; and it is the greatest of cruelty to keep a child fast 
to a seat, w|ien all his mental energies seem to be exhaust- 
ed, and his detention designed for little or no purpose other 
than that of filling up the allotted time for school, to keep 
him, as parents say, . from mischief, or from a little wild 
dexterity displayed io the streets. 

§31. As to the kind of exercise, it may be walking, run- 
ning, leaping, swimming, athletic games and sports, gym- 
nastic exercises, or some suitable labour. Toys and ma- 
chines, of various descriptions, may be very advantageously 
used, not only for exercise, but for the delightful amusement 
of children. Ex^ercise should always be commenced and 
finished gradually, never abruptly; and that in the open air 
has great advantages pver that in houses and close apart- 
ments. 

§32. He who takes exercise with reluctance will receive 
little or no benefit by it, and in some cases even the reverse. 
This is no less true of the mind than it is of the* body. The 
more we are delighted with our exercise in both cases the 
better ; and to secure this liFghly important end, a pleasant 
diversity should be observed, for we very naturally become 
fatigued with sameness ; and the old adage is a good pne, 
even applied to exercise, that "variety is the spice ^ of 
life." 

§33. Singing may be considered an important exercise, 
as it remarkably promotes the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs, and all parts of the body. The lungs, 
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as well as the abdoipinal intestines, are shaken by the vibra- 
tory motion of the air, in a^degree very conducive to health. 
Indeed, the lungs are thereby strengthened and fortified the 
more against those attacks that prove so often fatal in our 
very changeable climate. 

§ 34. As to the duration of exercise, it is impossible to lay 
down fixed rules; but it should never be continued after it 
has become irkspme, or attended with great lassitude. 
Some eminent physicians have considered one hour's active 
exercise every day as absolutely necessary to secure thfe 
preservation of good health. The time in which exercise is 
most proper to be taken, will depend on the seasons and 
concurrent circumstances. It is best in the forenoon, when 
the stomach is empty, or at least not too much distended, 
for then muscular motion is most agreeable and healthful. 
It strengthens the organs of digestion, and heats the body 
less than directly after a meal, at which time violent exer- 
cise of body or mind should always be forbidden. All vio- 
lent exercise should cease at least half an hour before meals, 
to allow the body to cool, and the rapid circulation of the 
blood and humours to moderate. 

§ 35. V. Clothing. — This should always correspond with 
the seasons, and be sufficiently light in warm weather to 
prevent profuse perspiration, and sufficiently warm in win- 
ter or cool weather to prevent even an approximation to 
chilliness, especially in relation to the feet and other extre- 
mities. If the feet are kept warm, the body will usually be 
found to take care of itself. Whatever ^idditional clothing 
is employed for winter should be left off with prudence, and 
not tHl the mild weather of spring is fairly set in. 

§36. Tight clothes, shoes and garters, should never be 
admitted. Besides the uncomfortableness of it, the proper 
development of the body and limbs is prevented, and the 
free circulation of the. fluids impeded. While the dress 
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ought to be loose, there should at the same time be observed 
a becoming neatness, simplicity and taste. 

§ 37. VI. Sleep^ Beds, — Sleep is one of nature's grand 
restoratives. When the body is fatigued, and the senses, 
together with the voluntary motion of the muscles, have for 
some time been active, we stand in need of the alternation 
of rest, which is obtained by sleep, The firstjndications of 
the approach of sleep may be perceived in a relaxation of 
the muscles which are subject to our will ; the head inclines 
downward, the upper eyelids and lower jaw sink. In this 
state of relaxation, and during sound sleep, the muscles re- 
main, at perfect rest, recruiting their energies, and preparing 
for the busy toils of another day. At the same time the 
vital functions, such as respiration, the circulation of the 
blood, the peristaltic motion of the stomach, the secretion 
of the fluids, and even the action of the brain and nervous 
system, are performed, though less active, yet in a uniform 
and steady manner. 

§38. The period of sleep depends in some measure on 
the age and constitution of the individual, and the extent of 
exhaustion which the labours of the day may have occa- 
sioned. Some constitutions will naturally recruit not only 
more rapidly from fatigue, but also from sickness ; and k 
is owing to this vigorous action of the restorative power, 
that hard-working and healthful men are usually more re- 
freshed with less sleep, than those are of a feeble and deli- 
cate constitution. None should indulge in sleep beyond 
what nature actually demands ; and when those demands 
are satisfied, we are sure to awake refreshed, provided 
we have not been spoiled by pernicious indulgences. It is 
all-important, therefore, to train children to habits of early 
rising. The sun never should be permitted to blush in find- 
ing them in bed, except in the long days of summer/»when 
five o'clock may be fixed on as a proper hour for rising. 
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§ 39. It is generally admitted by all judicious temperate- 
sleeping physicians, that healthy children do not require 
more than eight, or at the farthest nine hours' sleep; and 
that boys of thirteen and over do not require more than 
from six to seven hours, and perhaps less. Those wHo love 
long naps, may feci themselves reproved, and think that we 
are over rigid arid perhaps severe in these restrictions ; but 
let reason do its office, and let the question be asked, is it 
right that sleep should be cherished a single moment beyond 
what nature fairly demands? Every reasonable being 
must say no, and that loo in terms sufficiently loud and dis- 
tinct. They would say no, because life, and health, and 
opportunities for improvement and usefulness are too pre- 
cious to l)e wasted \n such pernicious habits of sheer indo- 
lence ; — and all surrounding nature would confirm the 
decision, or rather has already decided it very intelligibly, 
in her varied and vociferous admonitions to be up and doing 

while it is day, for the night cometh when no man can 
Work." 

§ 40. It is high time a reforfnation in this matter was 
effected, and we should be happy in attempting to make 
the first advance to promote so desirable an end, to 
ascertain by actual experiments, fairly made, what quantum 
of sleep is absolutely necessary fully to restore our ex- 
hausted energies. The first thing that should be carefully 
noticed is, the indications of nature in this as well as in 
other matters which involve our happiness and well being; 
for as has been observed, if we attend to her voice she will 
invariably afford us instruction that will never deceive, 
provided Vve have nqt perniciously stifled her dictates, and 
rendered ourselves so morally obtuse as not to be able to 
hear her kind whispers. It appears that the first awakening 
up, (at least if Ihe day has broken,) should be the signal to 
rise 'f and all should be made to obey the voice of nature. 
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ivhen by this indication she seems to say it is enough. If 
the quantum of sleep at any time prove too little, it will be 
indicated during the day by more than ordinary lassitude 
and drowsiness. 

§41. Hard beds should be used, which, with other good 
qualities, are well calculated to prevent an inclination to 
indulgence. Hair mattresses, well filled, are found in all 
respects to be the best. As they are conductors of heat, 
they will be cool for summer. In very cold weather it may 
be advisable to lay a folded blanket on them. To promote 
cleanliness, as well as to "secure durability, the bedsteads for 
academies and colleges .should be made of iron, which will 
effectually exclude lurking places for a certain race of tor- 
mentors which ought to be carefully guarded against, and 
for which no accommodations ought to be provided. As 
there would be no occasion for these ever to be taken down, 
it would be well to have the joints perfectly close by being 
firmly riveted. For health, as stated in the first article, as 
well as for cleanliness,, the bedsteads should be at least two 
feet high, and each boy should be lodged separately. Sup- 
per should always be given at least two hours before going 
to bed ; and the children should never be permitted to lie 
on their backs, or with their arms over their heads, as this 
will make their slumbers very uncomfortable, and often pro- 
duce that unpleasant stagnation of blood, attended with 
frightful dreams, commonly called nightmare. 

§42. VII. Bodily shape. — Where the bones are softer 
than usual in growing children, there is danger of curva- 
tures and distortions being produced by an injudicious pres- 
sure. This sometimes happens to the spine, and requires 
particular attention, especially in relieving it from the 
weight of the head and shoulders. Deformed legs a^id feet 
have been perfectly cured by the timely application of 
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proper stocks and bandages; but these should always be 
under the direction of a judicious physidan, as there is 
danger, especially when carried to excess, of producing 
greater evils than those which are attempted to be removed. 
Indeed, in distorting and pressing some of the articulations, 
an unnatural twist may be forced upon those left free, and 
an irremediable lameness, especially in the hip-joint, may 
be the consequence. 

§ 43. Those who turn their feet in, may be corrected of 
this awkwardness, by being required a portion of time daily 
to walk on sloping lines drawn on the floor or ground, 
making with the line of mafch an angle of forty-five or fifty 
degrees. All awkward and disgusting tricks and gestures, 
such as biting the nails, shrugging the shoulders, twisting 
the face and neck, &c., should be carefully reproved and 
corrected before they grow into a fixed habit. 

§44. About the time of shedding the teeth, frequent ex- 
aminations ought to be made by the physician in order to 
ascertain whether any irregularities connected with the 
formation of the new teeth begin to be manifested. When 
the presence of the old ones prove in the least injurious, 
they should be immediately removed ; for sometimes it hap- 
pens that they hinder a regular formation of the teeth, and 
sometimes, from excessive crowding, it is most advisable 
even to remove some of the new teeth. 

§ 45. VIII. Exercises of the senses. — It is commonly said 
that there are five senses; and to express ourselves in brief 
ftimiliar language, readily understood, it may not be more 
amiss to adopt the terms of sense of touchy sights hearings 
sniell and taste^ than those in common language, when we 
say the sun rises, culminates, sets and declines. But, philo- 
sophically speaking, what are called five senses are in fact 
only the manifestations of one sense under certain peculi- 
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arities or modifications efTected by those organs which 
convey the external impression to the sensitive power of 
the nerves. 

JSTervous sensibility, excited by the touch, is this one 
universal sense. Strange as it may appear, it is neverthe- 
less true, that we feel ourselves into a knowledge of the at- 
tributes of surrounding things by the exercise of the touch, 
in the following modifications : 

L In the direct contact. of nerves lying near the surface, 

in the cases of tasting smd feeling. 
2. In the contact of the olfactory nerve with the subtile 

and volatile particles, in smelling. 
8. In the contact of the optic nerve with the particles of 
light transmitted from a luminous body, or received 
and reflected by other bodies, for the development 
of their colour, form, magnitude and distance, in 
seeing. 

4. In the contact of the auditory nerve with the impulses 
of the vibrating atmosphere, corresponding to the 
vibrations of an elastic body produced by a con- 
cussion, in hearing. 

§47. On the importance of |)aying strict attention, in a 
physical education, to the healthful and vigorous develop- 
ment of the nervous and muscular system in general, we 
have dwelt sufficiently long ; and its importance, connected 
with this branch of the subject, will at once be perceived — 
for if we have eyes and see not, and have ears and hear 
not, it is owing either to a total physical disability, or to a 
sluggishness or inattention of mind, which at once requires 
a course of proper correctives. It is frequently the case, 
that the fault arises from the latter cause, and therefore 
pains should be taken to awaken those mental powers more 
immediately connected with sensation, especially those of 
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attention and perception. There cdn be no doubt that the 
perceptive power is capable of very great improvement 
from proper exercise and culture ; but this may not be quite 
so evident respecting the physical organs of sensation: It 
should, however, be remembered, that as improvement is 
the consequence of due exercise, in accordance with the 
grand law of our physical and intellectual powers, we may 
infer that the external organs, by the same means, are sus- 
ceptible also of improvement, in furnishing correct and vivid 
sensations. It is, moreover, a remarkable fact, that in 
those who are deprived of one of the organs of sensation, 
the others, by being called into vigorous exercise, improve 
in acuteness almost to an incredible degree. 

§48. The case of Professor Sauhderson, who very early 
lost his sight, is peculiarly striking. So great was the 
acuteness of his perception by the touch, that it is said by his 
biographer " he could readily distinguish, in a set of Roman 
medals, the genuine from the false, though they had been 
counterfeited with such exactness as to deceive a connoi- 
seur who h^id judged by the eye. • But,' says the professor, 
* I who had not that sense to trust to, could easily feel a 
roughness in the new-cast, sufficiently to distinguish them 
by.' A refilled ear is what such are aJso commonly blessed 
with, and our professor was perhaps inferior to none in the 
excellence of his, for he could readily distinguish to the fifth 
part of a- note. By his quickness in this sense, he could 
distinguish persons with whom he had ever once conversed. 
He could judge the size of a room into which he was intro- 
duced, and of the distance he was from the wall ; and if 
ever he had walked over a pavement in courts, piazzas, &c. 
which reflected a sound, and was afterwards conducted 
thither again, he could exactly tell^whereabouts in the walks 
he was placed, merely by the note it sounded." 

§40. Thus was the sense of feeling and hearing most 
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astonishingly improved by Professor Saunderson, owing to 
the exigencies of his situation calling forth a vigorous exer- 
cise of those powers. It is very obvious, moreover, that 
the faculty of perception will be effectually improved under 
the exercises of the senses; and these again,, by reciproca- 
tion, will be improved by the perceptive power. It is 
therefore indispensably important, that the indirect means 
by which bodily heal^, vigoiw and activity are to be ob- 
tained, be equally aftend&i to, as necessary to render the 
direct means of improving the senses of real efficacy. 

§50. The vigorous exercise of the bodily functions not 
only has the effect of strengthening the nervous system 
generally, and of giving it a healthy sensibility, but also of 
furnishing constant exercise for the organs of sensation. 
Appropriate playthings of children, and their employment 
out of doors, are continually calling these organs into ac- 
tivity; and that agility in muscular movement, with which 
health, and activity are so often attended among the young, 
and which contributes so much to give bodily dexterity, is 
also peculiarly serviceable in calling into play the povyerof 
sensation. Dexterity of course implies quick and vigorous 
sensation, with an accurate attention to it, and the ready 
association of the approximate muscular action ; and 
where it is exercised, there the organs of sensation must 
also be exercised. In short, in whatever way the atten- 
tion is directed to the objects of perception, the corre- 
sponding organs of sensation must necessarily be tihdergo- 
ing such a culture as will result in their full development. 
In addition to the natural exercise of the senses, a recourse 
may be had to those artificial means by which the deaf and 
blind have, in a good measure, supplied the loss of one sense, 
by the zealous cultivation of another. In the artificial ex- 
ercise of the senses, the children ought to be interested and 
amused as much as possible; and the following, from the 
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" Parents' Friend," will afTord some good examples, which 
may be enlarged upon from time to time, as circumstances 
may suggest. 

§51. Exercise of the touch. — The much greater prompti- 
tude of the sight and hearing, evidently leads us to neglect 
the sense of feeling; whence we are induced to think, that 
this deserves our greatest attention. The eyes are to be 
previously covered, and then let the person so blindfolded 
discover persons by feeling their faces or hands ; distinguish 
coins; tell what a person writes in the palm of the hand 
with a pencil or point of a skewer; distinguish the leaves 
of all kinds of trees and plants with which he is acquainted; 
estimate the degree of heat, air and water, according to 
the thermometer; distinguish plates of polished metal, of 
similar figures, by their specific heat; eistimate the weight 
of various substances, in pounds, ounces, and the smaller 
weights; tell all kinds of wood, and the different produc- 
tions of the loom; estimate the number of leaves in a book, 
and tell the pages; among a number of leaves of the same 
kind of paper, separate the blank, written, and printed; 
write and cipher ; estimate the length of various sticks in 
feet and inches, the superficies of a table, the solid contents 
of substances of regular figures, and the capacities of dif- 
ferent vessels ; mould easy figures (mathematical, for ex- 
ample) in clay or wax, paying attention to the size as well 
as the form; make pens, and cut out various objects; dis- 
tinguish all kinds of substances put jnto his hand, as chalk, 
sealing-wax, &c. : let him endeavour to feel inscriptions in 
relievo, as upon large coins. 

§ 52. Exercise of the sighL~Lei him estimate every rela- 
tion of magnitude as it exists in nature ; length, breadth, 
height, depth, superficies, solidity and distance: both in the 
great, as yards, furlongs, miles; and in smaller dimensions, 
as feet, inches, lines. The conjecture should always be 
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compared with actual measurement. This will, at the same 
time, afford a pleasing mode of practically acquiring the 
art of mensuration* On sultry days, for which more vio- 
lent gymnastic exercises are not so well adapted, we have 
often had recourse to these, and found that young persons 
very soon acquire a considerable readiness in them. It is 
above all things, necessary to imprint as deeply as possible 
on their minds accurate ideas of the different measures. 
When this is done, they will soon learn the art of applying 
them in all directions, and thus measure with the eye. Let 
him draw all kinds of nuithematical figures without com- 
passes or ruler, divide lines into a given number of parts, 
cut measures of feet, inches and lines upon sticks, copy ma- 
thematical figures in perspective from models, draw schemes 
for them, cut them in paper, and put them together. All 
this must afterwards be examined by mathematical instru- 
ments, and the errors corrected. Let him take for a pat- 
tern a picture, on which are many different shades of 
colour ; compound every shade in it from the seven primary 
colours, and lay them all down upon paper; or let him 
merely declare of what colours each is composed. Let him 
estimate the weights of various bodies by looking at them. 
Let him stop his ears with his fingers, and hold conversa- 
tion by observing the motion of the lips. « 

§ 53. Exercise of the hearing. — The youthful company, in 
which the fewer there are the less noise is to be appre- 
hended, being all blindfolded, their master will do various 
things, and they must tell what he is about; in other words, 
he will occasion some noise in different ways, and they 
must explain whence the noise arises. This admits of great 
variety. All such actions as walking, writing, making pens, 
and the like, are easily discovered ; accordingly the master 
will proceed. to such as are unusual— for instance, stepping 
upon « chair, or sitting down on the ground. When these 
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are discovered with tolerable facility, he will go farthen 
He will bid them guess the figure, size and substance of 
things by the ear. For example, whence proceeds that 
sound? from a glass, a basin, a bell, a piece of iron, steel, 
copper, silver, wood, the table, or the bureau ? Of what 
size, and what shape it is? 

§54. Exercise of the smell and taste. — A person blind- 
folded may distinguish flowers, various articles of food, 
many metals, leaves of trees, fresh, and in many cases dry 
pieces of wood, and several other substances, by the ^mell 
alone, without touching them, and most of them, by the 
taste. 

§ 55. While the senses of the children may thus be culti- 
vated, th^y should be taught that there are mental illusions, 
of which the eye is the most fertile source. Exhibitions 
of these illusions will not only be highly instructive and 
amusing, but exceedingly profitable ; and may explain, in 
future life, many singular phenomena, which, as the case 
may be, to the eye or ear of the superstitious and ignoraiit', 
Would be construed into some supernatural or oiiraculouai 
event. 

§ 56. IX. Sensibility. — That power by which impressions 
iCre received and transmitted to the brain, so as to cause 
sensation or feeling, is, in its common acceptation, termed 
sensibility, and in this sense refers obviously to the internal 
consciousness resulting from its exercise. Some physiolo- 
gists have called this animal sensibility^ in contradistinction 
to the word when used in a more extensive sense, to denote 
all impressions produced on our organs, even those of the 
blood on the heart, the food on the alimentary canal, &c., 
which they term organic sensibility , because it belongs to 
those parts where motions are involuntary, and which con- 
stitute the automatic or organic life. It has been denied 
that there ib any perception of this organic sensibility, but 
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it may be fairly questioned whether the general absence of 
consciousness in rdation thereto is not rather the result of 
a long habitual inattention to the machinery of organic 
life. 

§ 57. It is probable that a young infant, who at first has 
not experienced a development of the animal sensibility, 
may, notwithstanding, have a strong cpnsciousness of the 
organic; and that the pleasurable gratification arising there- 
from may be the occasion of those manifestations of happi- 
ness in its little pantings and nursling movements, so observ- 
able in them. These sensibilities, however, mAy gradually 
give way to those derived, from exterior sources, until, at 
last, a distinct consciousness of them is in a great measure 
lost That there still remains, some consciousness we firmly- 
believe, and would ask, whence comes those pleasurable 
sensations experienced in the full tide of health, when all 
the organic functions are performing their free and vigor- 
ous action? And may we not likdwise ask, with equal 
propriety and point, whence comes the sense of hunger and 
thirst, ^nd also that solicitude when these functions by ill 
health are deranged' in their action? But we shall pursue 
this branch of the subject, however extensive and inviting, 
no farther for the present 

§ 58. Sensibility may be styled the soul of the physical^ in* 
tdleciual^ and moral faculties. 

§ 59. Physical sensibility is that which is excited by ma- 
terial agencies that are either internal or external, and is 
dependent on the nervous system for its life and vigogr. It 
is the source of all the pleasures and pains of our corporeal 
nature ; and when unduly excited may, in a great measure, 
control the mental operations^ and even afiect those of the 
moral being. 

§60. Intellectual sensibility is that which arises either 
from the sports of fancy, or the perception of truth* com- 
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HHinicated or discovered ; but it is not the power of fancy, 
or of perceiving truth, for that is in reality menial acumen. 
While it is confessedly connected with the nervous system, 
it is nevertheless of pure mental origin, and is the source of 
intellectual pleasure and pain. 

§61. Moral sensibility is that which not only gives a. per- 
ception of the beauty and excellence of virtue, but also 
operates oq the affections in such a manner as cherishes a 
love for the same. It is essentially difierent from the former 
two, having no connexion with the physical except under- 
indirect influence ; and having no other dependence on the 
intellectual, farther than its operations are mysteriously sus- 
tained under its direct influence^ ,It is the living fountain 
th^t animates all the affections of the soul. 

§ QQ.^ It is essentially, in its primitive character, an ema- 
nation from the Deity, perfectly freed from every imperfec- 
tion, and constituting the vital spark of all moral excellence. 
WUh the intellectual and physical, it» glory has departed, 
and the whole order of things has been sadly reversed.* 
The subject of intellectual and moral sensibility might per*, 
haps have, with more propriety, been introduced under 
their respective heads; but they are so interwoven with the 
physical^ that we have thought proper to make but one eon- 
sideration of the subject. 

§ 63. A well balanced sensibilUy in the physical and in- 
tellectual economy, is a desideratum. If one be too acute 
it will be at the expense of the other, as well as dangerous 
to itself. The moral sensibility can never err, or be exces- 
sive ; for,' like the balance-wheel, it will always regulate its 
own motion, as well as eVery thing with which it is con- 
iliected. It is highly important, therefore, that the physical 
and intellectual sensibility be not roused by excessive 

* For a development of Uiis fact aee Note C. 
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excitetAent, arising from want of proper air or exercise, 
eiipessiTe warmth, high stimulants, and strong mental ex- 
ertion, which are often followed by an irritability highly 
injurious to bodily health and mental vigour. On the con- 
trary, the system should be preserved in that state in which 
the simple natural pleasures of feeling are enjoyed without 
any unnatural tendency to the pains of the sense. 

§64. In the early period of education, the grand object 
should be to preserve th^ physical system in its due state of 
healthf vigour and activity. This will give the nervous 
system its due tone, and is all that is requisite for the pro- 
per regulation of the physical sensibility, and at the same 
time to have their proper influence in the InteHectual sys- 
tem, and that of the internal feeling. This will also tend 
to correct that nervous irritability which might indeed be 
employed successfully in producing a premature develop- 
mcftit of the mental faculties, but which, however, Would be 
at the expense of sapping the very foundation of the health 
of body and mind. This is a matter we have noticed with 
fliuch solicitude in our remarks connecteH with the qote to 
President Bates' letter. We then took occasion to quote, 
from high authorities, the great importance of a due regard 
to the subject. 

§ 65. Dr. Brigham, of Hartford, (Con.) has directed his 
attention to^this subject, and his work on the influence of 
mental cultivation and. mental excitement upon health, is 
Worthy of being perused by every parent The leading 
proposition of this work i8^ that an early development of the 
brain is attended with injurious effects both upon^body and 
mind, and*which is often of a permanent character In 
illustrating this proposition, he shows that the brain is an 
organ by which the mind ctcts, and is acted upon ; and that 
it is under the general law of all the other organs of the 
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boc(y i(i being enlarged by action.* That this enlargement 
of the brain, when beyond the proper proportion to the 
other organs, exposes to strong nervous excitation, followed 
by a premature development of the intellectual faculties, 
but at the expense of a general disorganization of the whole 
system ; /rom which sad eflects the precocious mind in due 
time sinks into imbecility and disease, and the physical 
pqwers receive a shock from which they never fully reco- 
ver, and frequently consign the ui^happy sufferer to an un- 
timely grave. 

§ 66. We are pleased tp see the Doctor in this work take 
up the subject with such a becoming spirit, especially as the 
times evidently demand it; but nevertheless, we cannot but 
express our regret that many important points have been 
entirely omitted. It enters too much into subordinate de- 
tails, and leaves wholly unnoticed the philosophy of things.* 
Mere speculations would be unworthy of such a work, but 
there might very properly have been an inquiry into the 
action of the brain under mental excitation; the influence 
of the mind on the whole nervous system, and this* again on 
the whole bodily functions — and al§o the. reciprocal influ- 
ence of these again, back in the reverse ordei'y.on the mind; 

* This enlargement arises from the increased circulation of the bloocl 
through the part called into action, which, if healthy, will be invigorated, 
and thereby induce a greater absorption of nutriment. The action of the ' 
brain, however, if very different fronnf the action of those organs which 
are of a muscular character, and furnished with tendons and a contractile 
power. The brain is stimulated and called into action in a two fold man* 
ner, viz. from without, by sensation; and from within, by reflection, and 
the other exercises of the mind. The brain againj by wh^t metaphysi- 
cians term the motive power, calb into action the voluntary organs. Some 
philosophers, however, have made no characteristic distinction in the or- 
gans of the body, but have considered them all under voluntary influence, 
and that the want of consciousness of such influence b the result of a law 
of habit. 
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the sympathetic action of the stomach, and oth^r organs in 
connexion; the general condition of the arterial action with 
the disturbed laws both of digestion, and that of the whole 
physical economy. Moreover, the nature of a precocious 
mind might be examined; and if, as is suggested, the brieiin 
is enlarged beyond the proper proportion of the other parts^ 
an investigation might be instituted to ascertain whether it 
may not be that the brain outgrows the capacity of the cra- 
nium, and in consequence thereof, produce; similar effects 
to those well known, in making a direct pressure oh the 
brain, when it has been exposed by the removal of a portion 
of the jskull, and which even bears some resemblance to the 
disease arisidg from precocity. 

§67. It is true, that in early life the sutures of the cra- 
nium, not being firmly knit, will yield to an internal pressure 
to a great extent; but towards maturity these sutures be- 
cpme ossified, and* farther yielding will cease ; and whethei:- 
nature will then, by her own laws, kindly adjust the propor- 
tional growth of the brain to the cranium, is the question. 
In perfect health we certainly would say she doefs; but we 
think a fair defmition of disease is, a want of harmonious ac" 
tion in the organic system, and which is frequently followed 
by disproportional developments. That the head has been 
greatly enlarged by the hydrocephalus, the heart by tlie 
cardiogmus, and the liver by the hepatitis, is notorious. 
But we have already pursued this too far, especially as we 
have only introduced these points by way of suggestion. 

§68. Finally, with regard to this excellent work, we 
would take the liberty with all kindness to say, that if, in- 
stead of seeming to condemn all exercises of the mind at an 
early period, (a thing ut-terly impossible,) there had been 
added some suggestions on the most judicious course- by 
which the physical and intellectual powers might be harmo« 
hiously developed, it would have been» to- many parents 
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who have e;[amined it, still more important and interesting; 
and this would have' been the practical application of the 
whole matter, but which very unfortunately has been' en* 
tirely left out It leaves the parent, after having his sotici'* 
tqde justly awakened for (he health of his child, in entire 
doubt and uncenainty what course to pursue, or what mo* 
difications of the present school syjstem to adopt. 

§69. We shall take occasion in this place, as' was pro* 
mised in the note to which we have* already alluded, very 
briefly to express .'some of the ideas which have long been 
entertained on this deeply important subject At a future 
time it will be taken up,- and these, with other important 
points connected with education, more extensively enlarged 
Upon. That which strictly belongs to the intellectual, will, 
of necessity, come under its proper head; but so much of 
it Uls ie intimately connected in its operations with the phy* 
sical being, and deeply affecting it, may, witb every pnh 
priety, be introduced in this places 

§ 70. The two points of error which have long existed in 
most plan's of education, are first, inappropriate studies f 
find second, unnecessary length of time spent in school; one 
half of which cannot be profitably employed, especially by 
children i^ider ten years of age. But after all that has been 
said about the injurious effects of confinement, the fornier 
we firmly believe the greater evil of the two ; and this will 
appear the more evident, when it is remembered that simple 
confinement in its eflects is only passive in two particulars, 
while the other is always actively and directly pernicious. 

^71. When we say that mere confinement in a school 
room (provided it be kept clean and well -ventilated) is 
only passive or indirect in its effects, we mean to be under- 
stood as- saying, in the first place, that it only abstracts so 
much time as might be advantageously spent in healthful 
ezmrcise and amosemont But should the mind Of the child 
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be kept perfectly tranquil, and, at the same time, by any 
methods gratified and anuised during the hours appropri- 
ated to school, even sitting perfectly still, without the relief 
of moving about one moment, would produce no other inju- 
rious effect than a little over retarded circulation of the 
fluids; which evil, however, may soon be counteracted by 
subsequent active sport for an hour or two. In the other 
indirect effects of confinement, which are vastly more perni- 
cious, we refer to the violation that is done to those dictates 
of nature, by which the young, as they require, so they are 
powerfully prompted to participate in much active exercise* 
The frettings of mind, therefore, produced by the goadings 
of appetite for active ejiiployment, and which are often 
augmented when the confinement is protracted, are ctsr- 
tainly highly injurious ; but that injury, it will be perceived, 
comes not from the sedentary occupation of a school room, 
bat fcom nervous excitation, produced by a painfully 
afflicted mind. 

§ 72. Respecting the first point, that is, the inappropriate 
shulies^ we may safely say that here serious mistakes have 
too long existed in the early education of children. It may 
be laid down as a broad principle, that childhood is pecti* 
liarly the season of sensation^ observation and inquiry ; the 
season for storing the mind with simple facts. Although, 
to a certain extent, the reason of things may be sought or 
demanded by the child, yet the exhibition of philosophic 
principles must be reserved for the season when there shall 
be sufllicient development of those powers of mind necessary 
effectually to grapple with abstruse subjects. 

§73. A child is delighted to know facts connected with 
the plain ^nd obvious reason of things, without going much 
below the surface. Indeed, the very attempts of such, a 
thing would only burden and oppress their little ambitious 
intellects, which would doubtless struggle hard beneath the 
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ponderous load to master it^ and would be greatly discou- 
raged and afflicted to find that all their energies were ex- 
erted in vain. Their fruitless mental labour and subsequent 
regret, disappointment, and mortification, would prey upon 
their physical nature, not yet sufl[iciently developed to sus- 
tain it. Even those of riper years, with well established 
physical energies, have experienced the prostration of their 
corporeal nature when -the whole* vigour of their intellects 
have been aroused, for successive days, to untie some gor- 
dian knot, or dig in some deep recesses for important hid- 
den truths, top valuable to permit the ambitious mind even 
for a moment, to yield to despondency, or give over its 
laborious research. 

. § 74. It is always best to assume at once the position, and 
inform the xihild that the subject is only suitable for riper 
years, and that there must be a patient waiting for the pro- 
per season. This would at once allay the feverish excite- 
ment of the mind,'and quench the thirst, as well as postpone 
the effort, to comprehend abstruse matters. It will, more- 
over, operate favourably in cheering on, as well as stimu- 
lating the child, after his tenth year, in the comparatively 
doll and painful labours of a Latin and Greek Grammar, 
and other dry preparatory studies, wlien he is instructed 
that these are to qualify him the better to comprehend, by 
a mind thus disciplined, the secrets of nature, and to dig 
deep into them. 

§75. Any one that is an attentive observer of children, 
must be struck with the great avidity they manifest in see- 
ing and knowing all that comes within their reach, and the 
insatiable curiosity which prompts them to make endless 
inquiries, especially if the parent should be so judicious as 
not to blunt that curiosity by continually neglecting to 
gratify it. Education should, therefore, fall in and accord 
with these principle^ of nature, and not be at variance 
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therewith. The whole round of the material woifld is the 
child's book; it is adapted' to his nature, to his capacity^ 
and to his inclinations, and at the same time interferes not 
with his wonderful propensity ef flying ab6ut in quest -of 
knowledge from flower to flower, and. from object to object, 
especially when their beauties, qualities and history are 
familiarly explained to them. Now if, instead of profiting 
by these hints of nature, we take^ child and mew him up 
for whole hour^ in a school room with a book in his hand 
that can have little to interest, if rtot mubh to disgust him, 
what mental developments are to be Expected from such a 
course ? — ^^for it should ever be remembered that these de- 
velopments are only to be expected by a free exercise of 
the mental powers, taking hold of the subject and mastering 
its diflicuities, when they are not too overwhelming for the 
intellectual capacity. Arid what important improvement is 
there in taxing the memory with a mechanical jargon of 
words, scarcefy a sentence of which is intelligible to the 
child. Such a course must necessarily disgust and torment 
him, and render the walls of a school room like those of a 
prison house, of all places the most gloomy and aflilictive. 
It is no wonder we see so universally the joyful smiles when 
a holiday is announced, and hear our streets re-echo with- 
the loud huzzas when the little captives are set at liberty 
for a season. 

§76. The course that has been pursued in relation to this 
matter we say is radically wrong. It is directly at vari- 
ance not only with the proper physical and intellectual, hut 
it 19 feared, with the very moral developments. The princi- 
pal cause of evfl to the physical economy arises, as was 
observed, not so much from confinement, as from the ha- 
rassings of mind, and the -frettir^gs and disquietudes which 
prey upon the whole nervous system, and through it upcm 
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the stomach and all the vital powers .of the corporeal being. 
We cannot hut again quote a portion of that on the 28th 
page from Julien on Education, {t is directly to the point, 
and shpuld be ren>embered. The course to be adopted 
with children, for the first ten years jof life, i& neither td 
press nor torment them ; but by plays, etercise of the body, 
entice liberty wisely regulated, and good nourishment, effect 
the salutary and progressive development of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual faculties ; and by continual amuse- 
ment and freedom from chagrin, (which injures the temper 
of children,) they will arrive at the tenth y^ear without sus- 
pecting that they have been made to learn any thing ; they 
have not distinguished between study and' recreation ; aU 
they know they haye learned freely, voluntarily, and always 
in play. The advantages obtained by this course are good 
health, grace, agility gaiety and happiness; a chAtacter 
frank and generous ; a memory properly exercised; a sound 
judgment and a cultivated mind." This much for the im- 
propriety of the present system of education, in relation to 
the physical development; that of the intellectual, will, as has ' 
been stated, appear under its proper head. 

^77. Finally, with respect to excessive sensibility, earjy • 
and external means for the cure or prevention must be sup- 
ported, by internal aids. A taste for mental employment 
not exciting to the mind, but engaging its attention, and 
strengthening and calling into action its various powers,— 
a love of ord6r and regularity, which is of incalbulable 
importance, — a disposition to active exertion, which will 
turn the sensibility into the channel of benevolence and 
piety,— rfortitude, with respect to personal pain^, — patience, 
with respect to personal privations, — the habit of self-con- 
trol, early checking or preventing that wild craving after 
mere animal pleasures, which never yet did any thing but 
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harm ; and which important habit, supported by reason and 
religion, will bridle every sensual gratification which pru- 
dence and duty forbid ; — these cannot fail of being attended 
with the most beneficial effects on health and happiness; 
they will conduct the youth to the maturity and vigour of 
his bodily powers, of intellect and aflfection: they will en- 
able as well as prompt him to act well his. part in life, with 
usefulness to others, and with honour and comfort to him- 
self, so that the world will be the better that he has lived 
and acted, causing the radiance of a benign influence to 
shed its blessings on all around* 

§78. X- Purity* — This branch of the subject of physical 
Mucation, like that of the preceding, is very closely allied 
to the intellectual, but especially to the moral cultivation ; 
for although the passions that belong to sense receive their 
chief stimulant from our physical nature, yet the mind» un- 
restrained hy moral principles, and let loose to its owh 
libidinous cravings, will be in danger of being betrayed into 
the lowest ^lepth of moral depravity. Under the III. head, 
the subject having an intimate connexion with diet and tem- 
perance, was partially considered ; but as it is so highly 
important, especially in these times of grovelling sensu- 
ality, some distinct remarks seem to be demanded. It has 
awakened the deepest solicitude in the bosoms of many of 
the best of men; and tione can be said to be truly inspired 
with philanthropic feelings, that is not sensibly alive to alt 
the sources of human misery and degradation ; and while 
they see and weep over the wretchedness of depraved hu- 
man natar^, cannot but endeavour, by every possible eflfort, 
to close up the floodgates of vice and immorality, and roll 
back the desolating tide of ruin. 

§ 70. It is all-important, studiously to ^r,eserve the young 
not only from contaminating example, but also from con- 
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tamina.ting language, by. which the yery imagination tnay 
be polluted; Nor should books be allowed to pass into the 
hands of a .child without being carefully inspected ; for it is 
not unfrequently the case, that the most sad and lamentable 
inroads are made upon the purity of moral .feeling by the 
pernicious productions of certain authors, who possess little 
or no moral principles to guide their pen. 

§80. IThe only safeguard is in fhe vigilant training of the 
child, from his earliest years, in the strictest habits of cor- 
rect self-government, and pf the most rigid industry, con- 
nected with the purest principles of morality ; so that, under 
a deep and solemn sense of accountability, every thought 
and feeling may be preserved under good and wholesome 
restraints. It should ever be a great and leading doctrine, 
constantly to be inculcated, that the highest exjaltation of 
man' consists in his being allied to his Maker in purity and 
moral excellence, and that this alliance is only formed and 
maintained by the. full exercise of his moral being; and 
that only in this, strictly speaking; substantial ai^ unalloyed 
happiness is to be found. That next to it are the intelleC' 
tfj^al pleasureSi worthy of the pursuit of an intellectual being, 
and that the lowest are the mere animal gratifications^ 
which, if made primary, are debasing and ruinous. Con- 
tempt for them, therefore, should be early inspired. They 
should ever be. regarded with apprehensive fearfulness — as 
the tempting, poisonous fruit — ensnaring, and too frequently 
fatally destructive of all that is refining, ennobling and 
cjevating. 

§8L Constant occupation and employment are of the 
highest importance; and no. time for idleness, strictly 
speaking, should ever be allowed. Labour, study, sports 
and recreations, should have their incessant round. It was 
a common and very just saying of the late venerable Dr. 
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Rush, thfit " Hn idle brain is the devil's work-shop." There 
is no stationary point of. neutrality at which the powers of 
man can be suspended. They will ever be operative, either 
for good or for evil; and solemn is the responsibility of those 
to whom.are committed the very destinies of youth, in the 
formation of their principles. By a vigilant and judicious 
training, connected with sound precepts — and, that which 
is equally important, the Kmng example^ a gradual expan- 
sioa of all the noble powers of man may be delightfully 
carried forward ; and, in their happy progress, rising above 
the grovelling of mere animal nature, finally attain the 
elevated heights of an expansive physical, intellectual, and 
moral development 
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§ 1. Intellectual education is that qualification which is 
produced by series of means, so adapted to the nature of 
the mental faculties, and to the vigorous exercise of all the 
intellectual powers, as to ensure their proper cultivation and 
full development 

* §2. In cultivating the mindr it must be well supplied with 
such ideas, extensive facts, and philosophic principles, aA 
will, in the proper application of these important elements, 
directed by the invigorated powers of a well disciplined 
intellect, prove subservient to scientific and other investiga- 
tions, useful improvements aiid dist^overies, and from expan- 
sive vieWs of things, enable it to arrive at soudd decisions 
on questions of truth and justice. 

§ 3. To enter into a full consideration of these matters 
would require at least three distinct divisions of this branch 
of education, viz. the process of invigorating the- several 
intellectual powers and faculties; the relative value as well 
as the mpde of imparting the dififerent branches of know- 
ledge; and the peculiar culture which some faculties may 
demand, and which may be requisite for the dififerent occu-^ 
pations and professions of life. Our present limits forbid a 
distinct discussion of all these points. We shall therefore 
more particularly, though not exclosively, confine our re- 
marks to the culture of the leading intellectual powers and 
qualities^ 
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§4.' The theme of mental philosophyy so far as it has a 
practical bearing on the subject, might be profitably pre- 
sented to the consideration of those who feel the importance 
of promoting in others a sound education, and of cultivating 
their .owp mind^. But this.alsp we shall be obliged to omit 
for the present, and proceed briefly to glance at the difier- 
ent intellectual powers, which will be cotisidered in the 
order in which they are developed by the established laws 
of nature. 

§ 5. 1. Sensation^ or the sensitive power^ is that medium 
through which, we receive, sensations from thinjgs which 
aflfect the organs of sense. ' 

§ 6. The £rst consciousness of a child, no doubt, is derived 
(as was stated in the IX. article of Physical Education) 
from its organic sensibility. Indeed, the expansion of the 
lungs on the first respiration of life, and the pain aeoompa- 
nying it, are evidently- among the first things that excite 
the sensibilities of man. 

§ 7. -Through the whole process of digestion, nature, ever 
true to herself, and to her own wonderful, mysterious laws, 
seizes, through the lymphatics, only the nutritive parts of 
aliments for her own sustentation^ and having, converted 
these into blood, rejects the rest, and sends in haste the 
crimson tide into the lungs for the necessary vital stimur^ 
hints. Here, from the atmospheric air which the child 
breathes, she again, through die medium and strong aflinity 
•of the blood, seizes- upon all that is vitalizing in the electric 
fluid and oxygen gas, (as modern experiments in electro- 
magnetism confirm,) and, by a species of singular intelli- 
gence, rejects whatever is either useless or noxious. Thus 
the blood derives from the ^ir we breathe the necessary 
vitality to give efficiency to its own nutritive qualities^ and 
' which is faithfully conveyed to all parts of the system to 
maintain their respective vital energies, and to repair Ae 
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Io0B occasioned by the active functions of the animal eco- 
nomy.* Thus the /whole organic structure of man, with 
all its vital properties, is endued by the great Creator with 
such wotiderfully harmonious and nicely adjusted powers 
and capacities, being perfect in all its' parts, having all its 
functions constantly receiving and appropriating vitalized 
nutriment, and being thereby so fully capacitated to main- 
tain their powers, and perform their respective offices with 
so much promptness and efficiency, that we are almost 
tempted to conclude that this automaton must of necessity 
be an independent self-moving piece of mechanism.! Be- 
sides, the operation of all these functions of which the ten- 
der sensibilities of the infant must be conscious, other emo- 
tions of internal consciousness will also soon be excited, 
ifi which may be considered the sense or instinctive feeling 
of want, which prepares the infant eagerly to receive its 
necessary nutriment Thus, from all these prihfiary and 
internal sensations, the child probably at first is under a 
vague impression that the whole universe is within its ovirn 
little self. But it will soon discover, as it comes in contact 
with external objects, that there is a world without ; and 
although at first its mother's caresses and its mother's food 
may appear to be within the sphere of its own organization, 
and the same impression entertained of sound and light, ai^d 
even of external things, which may be fancied to be pic- 
tures painted on the retina, (all which may account for the 
vacant gaze observable in the first weeks of infancy,) yet 
these mistakes in due time will all be corrected. 

* The pulMtions of the arteries, from the action of the heart, probably 
gave rise to the Uartlian philosophy of vibrations of the brain, — a philo- 
sophy not without considerable merit and evidence of research, though 
containing some visionary notions. At a future period its whole principle 
wiU be fully reviewed. 

t See Note B. 

8 
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§8. The five organs or mediums through which external 
causes excite all the various peculiarities of nervous sensi- 
bility in seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting and smelling, are evi- 
dently in a vigorous and active condition at the very earliest 
periods of -childhood; for if the sense of touch or feeling is 
offended by- an accidental blow or injury, it will be immedi- 
ately indicated by the cry of distress. In like manner, .if a 
sharp or sudden noise be made, it will produce the convul- 
sive startle. So, also, there will be a manifestatioa of re- 
sistance, when any thing unsavoury or disagreeable reaches 
the sense of taste or smell ; and when any strong light is 
poured in upon the sense of sight, there is an immediate 
closing of the eyes, and a turning away of the head. Al- 
though all this may be merely mechanical, y^t while these 
sensibilities are all active at the first moments of childhood, 
neither the nature nor circumstances of impressions are 
perceived by the infant mind. The capacity .of the child is 
little higher than a mere sensitive plant, being only capable 
of feeling: Its perceptive, observing, and reasoning powers 
are not at. first brought to bear on external things. These 
indeed are exceedingly feeble, and,, like its little body, 
almost incapable of any action. 

§ 9. This is the condition of man, in body and mind, in 
his first buddings forth into life. But by degrees the im- 
pulses of external things, acting -on the sensitive pavser^ 
(which is sufficiently explained in Article VIII. on Physical 
Education,) excite in due time the energies of the mind in 
the exercise of the perceptive, retentive, and associative 
faculties. These again reciprocally act on the former, and 
thus the various powers of the intellect, acting on each 
other, are thereby strengthened and advanced. The child 
in due time begins to perceive things and grasp at them, 
though in an awkward manner, evidently manifesting ^t 
first that they neither correctly jiidge of magnitude nor 
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distance. . Bui the little creature e^rly exhibits a true phi- 
losophic spirit of inqufry. It will feel after every object, look 
at it with intense interest, and study out its simple principles 
and relations, until its ideas ^ire duly corrected. At every 
discovery it makes it will show great ecstasy of feeling; 
and it goes on in its study of -surrounding nature, making 
daily progress, to its own great satisfaction and the 'delight 
of its fond parents. Thus it is, that the perceptive and 
associative powers are develdped through the exercise of 
the senses by a process of nature, without the necessity of 
a philosophic instructer. Indeed, in every child that is not 
an idiot, there is a species of intuitive practical philosophy. 
Children come to the knowledge and use of things, though 
they can assign no substantial reason for what they know or 
do. They can walk, run, preserve their equilibrium, talk, 
labour^ and carry burdens to the best advantage, by the pure 
dictates of nature, without the knowledge of any rules, 
ihough in all this, and 'much more, they act upon the 
soundest principles of science. 

§10. From these first principles of mental philosophy, it 
is clear that if there be a deficiency of any sense, there 
will also necessarily be a total destitution of all those ideas 
dependent on, and engendered by the sense; The blind 
can have no ideas whatever of colour, and of the beauties 
of a landsc£ipe, which depend on a just estimate of the vari- 
ous magnitudes and distances of objects; though by t-he 
sense of touch, they may have ideas of shapes and sizes. 
So, also, the deaf can have no ideas of sounds, and the de- 
lightful emotions which harmony produces. Persons have 
been deprived of all the senses, except that of touch. Some 
few deplorable cases are to be found without sight .or hear* 
ing; but from the excessive acuteness of the touch, arising 
from the great attention and elcercise given to that sense, 
(and thus resulting in its great improvement in sensibility,) 
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they seem to acquire considerable ideas of things, and ma« 
nifest, notwithstanding all their disadvantages, surprising 
rationality of mind. 

§1L Were it possible for. any to come into the world 
deprived of evety sense, they would necessarily be for ever 
destitute of all ideas, at Jeast connected with matter, for 
these only can be developed through the exercise of the 
senses on material things, first in a simple, and then in a 
complex form, and which process is the foundation of all 
our knowledge. Hence the great importance of bestowing 
due attention to the nervous susceptibilities, and to the im- 
provement of the senses, as exhibited in the eighth article 
on Physical Education; and on which depends the correct- 
ness of all the perceptions and associations, and are the only 
objepts of the mental operation and understanding in early 
life, constituting in fact the materials by which is effected 
a sound intellectual development > 

§ 12. II. The retentive power is that faculty of the human 
mind by which it preserves the, impressions which are made 
by sensation. This faculty, R will be perceived, is all essen- 
tial to the acquisition of knowledge ; for if impressions exist 
only during sensation, then there can be no subsequent ac- 
tion of the mind, as no ideas whatever will ]be left after 
the cause producing sensation is withdrawn ; for ideds are 
dependent on, as well as excited by impressions. Thus 
man, without the retentive power, would be a being of 
mei^ sensation, and nothing superior to the lowest order 6f 
the ajiimal creation. 

§ 13. Whether these impressions, traces, or relics of sen- 
sation, are physically made on the brain, or by some mys- 
terious operation impressed on the mind, we shall not here 
discuss ; suffice it to say, that impressions are made by sen- 
sation, and by the power qf reten^on they are preserved^ 
These impressions will be deep or slight, according to the 
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strength and accaracy of the perception, which depend 
much upon the interest that may be excited in the mind ia 
the object of sensation, and to the peculiar qualities of the 
physical and intellectual powers. They constantly become 
less strong, and many of minor account, will in due time be 
entirely effaced, if not preserved by those acts of the mind 
called recollection and contemplation. By these acts, 
those idea.s which existed in the original impression, but 
which have disappeared, and have been as it were Icfid out 
of sight, will be revived; 

§14. The retentive power .provides materials for the 
agency of the associative power, by which it is called into 
exercise. The operations of the retentive power can 
scarcely be separated from those of the associative power ; 
and these together constitute the compound' faculty called 
memory. 

§15. The power of receiving sensations and retaining 
the relics of them, probably depends upon the same organic 
cause, whatever it may be. Sensible impressions percepti- 
bly continue a short time' after sensible objects exciting 
them are removed. For example, if a piece of stick be 
burnt at one end, and the lighted end be turned quickly 
round in a circle, the luminous point will appear to the eye 
as a complete luminous circle, owing to the impression on 
the optic nerve continuing till the image of the luminpus 
end returns to any point completing the circle. From the 
same cause it is, that pictures of animals and other things, 
placed in regularly varied attitudes near the edge of a re- 
volving circle, will appear, when put into quick motion, to 
perform an unbroken movement through those attitudes, and 
which will give them all the appearance of living animals in 
motion. Many other instances, were it n^cessary^ might be 
given to prove that there is a retention of sensible impres- 
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sions on the optic nerve for a short time after sensible ob- 
jects are removed. • ' . 
^ § 16. Again ; sensible impressions produced by sound, 
also continue fifter the. external cause ceases. Thus the 
sound produced by a' single blow given to a. bell, will con- 
tinue some time, and will seem to be one entire, regularly 
diminished, and unbroken sound; when in reality there are 
innumerable distinct sounds produced by each separate and 
very rapid vibration of the bell. But the impression oa 
the auditory nerve continiiing some little time after the ac* 
tual impression on the external organ, these sounds will 
appear to be ohe and the same undivided sound. 

§ 17. In like manner, if a hard body be pressed ujion the 
palm of the hand, it is not easy to distinguish for a few se- 
conds whether it remains or is removed. So, also, impres- 
sions on the s^enses of taste and smell will continue ibr some 
time after the causes have been removed. This provision 
madp in the senses to retain impressions for a short period, 
has been wisely and benevolently ordered to prevent the 
painful agitation which rapid impulses- would otherwise 
have necessarily occasioned. 

• §18. This peculiarity in the organs of sense ha? given 
rise, in the case of vision, to a number of very sinjgular 
and interesting phenomena, by soYne philosophers called 
octdar spectra. Dr. Darwin, in the second part of hisf 
Zoonomia, has given a variety of cases of this description. 
But whether these impressions .are continued by eTEternal 
or mental organs, or by both unitedly, it would be difficult 
to say. It must, however, be borne in mind, that what we 
have here illustrated as being intimately conhected with our 
subject, refers to the actual retention of sense, and not to 
an intellectual retention of impressions. 

^19. There have been cases of persons in sound mind^ 
where vivid conceptions have been such as evidently pi:o- 
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duce impressions in the external t)rgans, corresponding to 
those by wliich the original sensible impressions were pro- 
duced; and they have fully behoved, and would for eve^ 
continue to believe, that they. actually saw the objects which 
nothing but their imagination had created, had not circum- 
stances, fully to their satisfaction, developed the deception. 
These cases, however, are rare; and. in iSome instances it 
has been foCind, on due investigation, that the mind had 
been in some respects preps^red by anticipation for such 
freaks of fancy, while, at the same time, there was evidently 
a Tory in^perfect attention directed to the phantom of the 
imagination. 

§ 20. When we have strong visual conceptions, it appears 
<as though we saw.with our bodily- eyes, just as if sensatitJns 
were produced by external objects. The power of associ- 
ation i^ such, that we refer sensations to that pkrt of the 
body from which they were derived; so ihat when, with the 
mind's eye, we see our absent friend, there is a correspond- 
ing picture formed upon the retina by the reaction of the 
impression in the mental orgaiis: Indeed, in the effort to 
form conceptions of ibingSj it is remarka.ble how directly 
the attention is turned to those senses that give the percep- 
tion of those objects of thought, and how promptly we place 
ourselves in an attitude to hear, to see, to taste, to smell, 
or to feel ; and it is not unfrequently the case, that a persoti 
ih a reverie will thus betray the subject of his cogitations. 

§21. It is an established principle, tha,t when the reten- 
tive power is vigorous, distinct and vivid sensations will 
make distinct and vivid impressions, on which clear and 
distinct ideas depend. It should, however, -be recollected, 
that there is an influence of the mind upon the nervous sys- 
tem, and that certain impressions so peculiarly affect it, 
that there may be excited such vivid ideas of sensation as 
will affect the external organs, in ^i.similar nnanner to those 
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which furnish materials for those conceptions. • This again 
suggests the importance pf due attention being given to the 
physical education of children,* in order to preserve their 
nervous system in a healthy^ active, and vigorous, con- 
dition*. 

' § 22. III. Perception is the intellectual faculty by which 
a thing is perceived or apprehended, without making any 
affirmation or negation. - It is a power, the existence of 
which can be known by consciousness only, or the experi- 
ence which every man has of what passes within himself: 
and it has long since been observed, that the mind is as in^ 
capable of comprehending the nature of perception, as the 
eye is of seeing itself. Yet of all the operations of our 
minds, the perception t)f external objects is the most fa- 
milis^r; and it is one main link of that mysterious chain 
which connects the material world with the intellectual. 

% 23. We have already shown, that it is by the agency of 
extei'nal objects that impressions are made upon the organs 
of sense, the nerves and the brain, and that thus we ai^ 
made sensible bf thdir existence ; and, by a retention of 
these impressions* are able to investigate them, and thereby, 
become acquainted with many of their properties. It is 
this mental vision of the relics of sensation, under the influ- 
ence of the understanding, that constitutes the perceptive 
faculty, which is sometimes called the internal sense, and 
sometimes represented as the ihind's eye. But in all this it , 
must be distinctly understood^ that the perceptive power is 
the active immaterial agent of the understanding, as well as 
of all the other intellectual faculties of the mind, strictly sq 
called. It is, in fact, the first or leading faculty of the in- 
telligent and immortal * being. In its operation, many 
thirtgS are beyond our comprehension ; a fact abundantly 
sufficient to coimnce us how iittle we know of ourselves, 
aAer the most patient inquiry and deepest investigation. 
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§24. Some phflosophers havosupposedy that impressions 
are the only efficient cause of perception. This^ is cer- 
tainly unsound, for it in fact is to assign to perception 
all the materiality that is evidently connected with sen* 
sation. Others , have concluded that thq-mitid receives its 
ideas much in the same way in which the .organs of sen- 
sation receive impressions. It is, however, universally 
admitted, that no external object is perceived but by means 
of bodily organs which the Creator has given to us for that 
purpose. But as the Supreme Being, without bodily organs, 
perceives every thing much more distinctly- than we do 
with them ; and as angelic beings, in like manner, are en- 
dowed with Strong perceptive power, not dependent in the 
least on such ^ medium for its exercise, we may jusUy 
conclude that bodily organs ardnot essential to perception; 
but rather, that it is the divine economy of things in relation 
taour race, that the power of perceiving external objects 
is limited to our organs of sense, so that in our present or- 
ganization we perceive objects in this way, and in no other- 
But these organs do not perceive. The eye is an organ of 
jright; so also a telescope may be said to be an artifioial 
organ of sight; but the former perceives no. more than-the 
latter. We knoW that, the eye receives the rays of Ught 
from .a visible object, and forms a picture of it upon the 
retina ; but how it is that we perceive this picture^ which 
is the representative of the object, we cannot comprehend ; 
^nd if experience had not informed us tliat such a picture is 
necessiary to vision, we never should have known the fact 

§25. It is likewise a law of our nature, that external ob- 
jects are not perceived unless impressions be made by the 
object upon the organ, and by means of the organ oq the 
nerves and brain. We are perfectly ignorant, however, of 
the nature of these impressions, and of their connexion with 
thought ^nd feeling. We perceive, because the Divine 
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Being haji given qs the perceptive powcur, and not because 
external objects produce impressions. Nevertheless, with- 
out these impressions v/e perceive nothing, because our 
Creator, in the construction- of his wise and good govern* 
ment, has seen fit to Umit the powers of perception by such 
laws of our nature as we have already sufficiently de^- 
scribed. 

§26. IV. The associative power is that by which two or 
more sensations, impressions, ideas or motions, whether 
there be any. natural relation between them or not,. are so 
united or blended together that any one shall excite all the 
rest Where there is a real affinity or . connexion in idea8> 
it is the excellency of the understanding to b^ able to C(J- 
liect, compare, and range them in* order, in its inquiries; 
but where there is no affinity or natural connexion in ideas 
but what is merely accidental, this unnatural association 
shows a great imperfection in the mind, and is a strong 
barrier to the exercise of sound reason ^ud a correct notion 
of things. Thus, if from childhood there be joined the idea 
of figure and shape, to the idea of God, (which would be 
very Qatural,>when he is oflen represented as the Good-man^ 
to what absurdities will not that mind be subject to in thd 
contemplation of the Deity. Such wrong combinatioiM* of 
ideas not only become the ground of irreconcilable opposi- 
tion among families, nations, and different systems of philo* 
sophy and religion, but also the iVuitful source of the blinds 
bigotry and kufperstition. 'All the associations which have 
been formed by education, and firmly rooted by the uH^ 
charitable contentions and animosities of party feeUng, are 
so coupled in their mind, that they will always appear 
together, and never can be separated but by the expansion 
of a noble, elevated mind, that is able to rise superior to 
such unhappy associative influences. . Such may and will 
examine; with deliberate coobess, the diflference that sepa- 
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rates man into parties, and with the kindest feelings will 
exercise forbearance towards thqse that may differ from 
tfaeqn* This shows the great importance of rightly training 
the mind of children,, and carefully preserving them from 
all those feelings of association, which, if indulged in, may 
in a great measure, through narrow preji^dice, disqualify 
them iu after IHe for examining and finding out the truth. 
How frequently is it the case, that, by idle tales, darkness 
apd loneliness are associated in the' minds of children with 
horrific ideas of hobgoblins and witches,, so that it not ub«> 
frequently happens that the struggles of even riper years 
prove ioeffeclual fully to eradicate these unhappy impres- 
sions. 

§ 27. By the law of association, ideas, excited by sensible 
objects through the medium of different senses, may become 
so connected and blended together as to form one complex, 
though comparatively uncompounded idea ; and this com- 
plex idea is oflen recalled to the mind by & corresponding 
sensation, and by association it becomes sp connected, with 
that sensation, that the complex ide^ itself is oflen mistakoD* 
for a part of the sensation. For example, the sensation 
produced by the impression made by a^lobe on the sense 
of sigh,t, is, as can be proved, nothing more than that pro- 
duced by a circle, with certain variations of light and 
shade ; yet, on the sensation being received, the ideas of 
the solidity of the object, of its hardness, of its magnitude, 
^nd its being something external to ourself, immediately 
rise up in the mind in one blended form; by their perfect 
coalescence they appear to be one, and by their immediate 
and constant connexion with the sensation*, they appear to 
the mind as, a part of the sensation. Whatever mental 
operation we attend to, we find association the cause of its 
production, or intimately concerned with it. 

The* associative power has two grand modes of 
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operation, viz. connexion and composition. It may not be 
easy to keep these distinct; but, in manjr cases, it is^practi-r 
cable, and often tends to precision in our refiectioncr and 
reasonings. One thought is suggested to' the mind.* by an- 
other, and external objects often recall former occurrences, 
and revive former feelings. That there is this principle of 
connexion between thle different thoughts and ideas of the 
tnind; and that in their appearances to the memory or the 
imagination, they introduce each other with a certain de- 
gree of method- and regularity, is well known to evefy one 
who has^ paid the least attention to the operations of his own 
mind. What' trains of interesting thought and feeling are 
psually cSilIed up in the mind by the sight of the scenes of 
early pleasure, where we passed those years when novelty 
gave charms to every sensation, and when hope presented 
no prospects but what were decked in " fancy's fairy frost- 
work !" The hearing of a particular national tune called 
Jtanz des vaches, is said to overpower the Swiss soldier in 
a foreign land with melancholy and despair ; and therefore 
it is forbidden in the armies in which they serve. The 
sound recalls various heart-felt i^collections,— the idea of 
the tranquillity and freedom of their country, of the homes 
which they have left, and to which they may never re- 
tprn. 

§ 29. Among different languages also, words expressive 
of ideas the most compounded, nearly correspond to each 
other ; and hence it is inferred, that the simple ideas com- 
prehended in the compound ones, are bound together by 
some universal principle, which has an equal' influence on 
all mankind. Resemblance, contiguity in time or place, 
and cause or effect, unite our thoughts together, and beget 
that regidar train of reflection or discourse, which consti- 
tutes the real principlesi of association or connexion in our 
ideasv Yet, notwitlfstanding, ideas may succeed one an- 
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other without resemblance or contiguity as to time and 
place, and without the mutual cdrrespondence or relation 
of cause and effect, and other Associations besido those of 
ideas, may be associated with passions and emotions. 

^30. Many muscular actions seem to be automatical, that 
is, without any ^volition. When ai:\y tiling is rapidly moved 
towards the eye, we shut it without seeming to bo conscious 
of it In copying from a book the fingers move appropri- 
ately at the appearance of each word. So also, a per- 
former will regulate his motions from the visible impression 
of musical notes ; and will even move on in the tune with 
accuracy while conversing on quite a different subject In 
like manner, while deeply engaged in thought, a person 
may pass through various streets and be altogether uncon- 
scious of the way he has travelled, and the objects he has 
passed. And even persons accustomed to say grace at 
their meals without any set forrp, fmve been known to per- 
form tfcat duty without any consciousness of it' whatever. . 

§31. All those actions that move in a regular rotation, 
as spinning, weaving, sewing, &c., may be performed with« 
out any consciousness of a direct act of 'the will; the 
thoughts being entirely absorbed in other matters. But on 
examination it will be found that none of these acts can fie 
performed, until by many repetitions they become what is 
termed a habit In first playing on a musical instrunrtent 
the mind must be intently directed to the notes and to the 
instrument, so that it is impossible to .play while the 
thoughts are in the least divided. But gradually less re- 
fleetion and effort will be required until there will seem to 
be a perfect automatical movement 

§ 32. Ideas, whether single or complex, which have been 
sufficiently associated with names, excite the ideas of their 
respective names. Hence it is that we And ourselves con- 
tiniiaUy thinking in words, which, contribute to accuracy 
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and facility of thought We are conscious urhile we are 
thinking of employing the relics of audible sensations ; and 
it is probable thai those who have long lost the use of 
hearing, employ sight as the inlet of knowledge, and have 
a train4>f visujal, instead of audible conceptions. Thus it is 
that ideas are connected with'sepsation, and the association 
of thought connected with language. 

§33. Ao idea associated with a motory change, vriU 
excite that oiotory change and its consequent muscular 
action. Thus joy produces a pleasing^ cast of countenance; 
fear excites trembling; and horror, distortion. Muscular 
actions may be associated with sensations. Thus children 
often accustom themselves to particular motions of the 
limbs while committing to memory, and those actions, ia 
many instances, become necessary to their correct and 
ready recollection. Addison represents, with much, hu- 
mour, the case of a poor man who had the unfortunate 
habit of twirling a bit of thread round his finger; the* thread 
was accidentally broken^ and the orator stood mute. So 
again muscular actions may be associated with ideas. It 
is upon this principle that certain postures of body have a 
tendency to produce those feelings which all should have, 
vi^hen addressing the Supreme Bering; and those accustomed 
in their private devotions to kneel, will find it di^ciilt at 
first to offer extemporary prayer while standing. . The Ifiws 
of association are many; theyliave employed the deepest 
research of some of the most profound metaphysicians- 
We have taken a rapid glance only of a few of those laws 
which we consider the most prominent; or rather, we have 
presented, although very imperfectly, such bints as may 
serve to give a general idea of the subject 

§ 34. y. — ObservatioH is not an intellectual faculty, but is 
the due exercise of those we have already described, com- 
bined with a sufiicient share of aUeniiodi find abstractiimr 
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It is all important to cultiirate the habit of accurate obser- 
ration early, for in so doing it wiU be evident that the 
powers of sensation, perception, retention, and association, 
will thereby be exercised and strengthened. But not only 
will these powers be thus benefited, but there will also be 
ealled into exercise some of the higher faculties of the 
tmderstanding. 

§35. In file first instance the child observes, because the 
attention of the mind is excited by' the pleasure or pain 
accompanying the sensation. When the understanding is 
so far developed as to perceive the uses of different objects, 
this perception (from natural curiosity and thirst of know- 
ledge) will again inerease^ the motives to observation, and 
thus make it subservient to much valuable cultivaticm of the 
intellect Every fact which is intelligible and interesting 
to a child that comes, within the pbjects of perception^ ex-* 
cites the attention of the. mind to those objects ; and. the 
perception of it in the mind is not only attended with an 
increased stock of knowledge, but also an important advan- 
tage is gained in exercising all the faculties connected wRh 
perception, the memory, and judgment, and- often the rea- 
ioniog powers. 

§M. To observe with efiect, requires patient and. fre- 
quently repeated attention. To observe, is not merely to 
see, but to see so as to perceive the object, whatever it be, 
in all its* relations, peculiarities and f6rms. . To force the 
observiation, therefore, is as impossible as to force the exer- 
cise of thought. Children may be made parrots, by giv« 
log. them words, but the growth of ideas is their own pecu- 
liar work and must be gradual. 

§ 37. He who has the care of infants and young children 
should give thefn every opportunity to keep their attention 
directed to the objects of their senses, in order to render 
the sensations eflieacious in forming distinct ideas; and 
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properly to connect ideasf already derived from any ohject 
with the new impression, depends principally upon the 
degree of attention which the $en8ations receive. An 
infant, intently gazing upon an object, or examining it with 
its little hands, is as usefully employed in the cultivation of 
its intellect, its the fondest parent cdn wish. When its 
attention is fixed upon any object, let it remain so, and if 
possible, let the object of sense be brought into view under 
different aspects, and exposed to the examination of ^ffer* 
ent senses. 

§38. For the proper cultivation of the perceptive facul* 
ties, special care should be taken with children of quick 
sensations to induce them minutely to observe the objects 
of perception. For when the sensations are constitution- 
ally vivid, every instance of close observation given to 
objects which are within the scope of their comprehension, 
is cultivating the perception, and contributing to the stock 
of .materials on which the highest: efforts of the understand- 
ing ate to be exercised ; and however trifling those objects 
may be, yet the mind ^s exercising a useful employments 
and every thing is going on effectually to strengthen all the 
intellectual powers. . A child, watching the motions, of 
objects around, observing their figure and sounds, examin- 
ing, their structure, is employed in a work which should b^ 
aided and ehcouraged, and from which valuable results 
may be expected both on the faculties and furniture of the 
mind. Those whose physical sensibilities are lively, shouM 
be trained steadily to observe the objects of peroeption; 
aad where the sensations are dull, by the peculiarities of 
constitution, efforts must be directed to awaken the per- 
ceptive powers, and whatever be found to stimulate the 
mind to the exercise of it, must be employed. In this par-» 
ticplar case it does not signify much, whether, in the first 
instance; ideas be produced which will be of permanent 
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utility ; if the perception be exercised, it will become more 
vigorous, and by degrees the original dulness of sensation 
may be in a great measure remedied by the associated feel- 
ings. Dulness of perception, in general, does not arise 
from obtuseness of sensation, and still less from deficiency ; 
but from the inefficient employment of the organs of sense. 

§39. Many lively children are found to be dull in their 
perceptiona; and on the other hand, children whose physi- 
cal sensibilities are far from being vivid, see what their 
companions of keener sensibilities sec not, and hoar what 
they hear not : the former skim over, and see at a glance 
the moat impressive objects, or features of an object ; but 
the more minute parts, or less prominent and brilliant 
objects, they do not pause to notice; and though these aflbct 
the organs of sense, they necessarily, under such circum- 
stances are not perceived, and consequently make no im- 
pression on the mind. The latter, however, dwelling more 
attentively on the objects of sensation, make them effica- 
cious in calling up associated ideas, and they advantngoous- 
ly bring into operation other faculties of the mind, to the 
general improvement of all the intellectual powers. 

§40. The observation should first be employed upon 
sensible qualities alone; the more these are noticed, and 
the ideas of them associated together with clear percep- 
tions, the better foundation is laid for future progrcMH in 
knowledge. As it is perceived the mind will bear it, tliene 
circumstances and qualities which imply some of the sim- 
plest exercises of the understanding, should be brought into 
view by degrees, and from these, the skilful instructer will 
proceed to others which are still more remote from mere 
sensation. Indeed the introduction of all abstract subjectfi 
is altogether unsuitable to infant minds. Such nubjectn are 
not only above their comprehension, but they have a direct 
tendency to confuse the ideas in the mind, which is highly 
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ifljurious to all the intellectual faculties, and renders much 
more difficult the important work of cultivating clear per- 
ceptions of things. 

§41. A habit of being satisfied with indistinct perceptions 
of things, may be most unfortunately contracted, either by 
having the mind repeatedly overwhelmed with matters 
above its comprehension, to its great discouragement ; or 
through sheer intellectual indolence; or a bad education. 
Many a noble mind has been ruined in our colleges, (if not 
before entering the collegiate career,) by being urged, 
either beyond its powers, or burdened with much more 
matter than could be faithfully studied in the short time 
allowed to prepare for its recitation. Hence it is that 
many a youth, who, by a judicious course, would have been 
not only more than sufficient to master all his studies, but 
an ornament to science and a blessing to his country, has 
been crushed; and in his broken spirits been sunk under 
discouragement, and driven to indifference if not disgust 
He has learned to be satisfied when able to catch for each 
recitation a few indistinct promiscuous ideas, particularly 
when in the progress of study he comes to struggle through 
the dense fogs of the higher branches of philosophy and 
mathematics. Of these things we must speak freely, though 
tvith deep regret, for we know the truth of what we affirm; 
neither can it be contradicted, and many a graduate can 
fully respond to the truth of all we have said.* 

§42. The mind should early and constantly be trained 
in the important habit of cultivating ulear perceptions of 
things. This would be attended with the good eflTect of 
inducing the mind to make exertion for its own relief when 
under the burden of confused ideas; and consequently 
would lead to such a voluntary and noble effort of the 



* See note C, § 34. 
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mind, as would necessarily result in the greatest improve- 
ment of its powers, in the happy relief of such afflictive 
mental obscurities, and in the enjoyment of the sweet 
charms of intellectual light and vision. 

• §43. The general culture of the mind, especially upon 
the associated thoughts and feelings connected with exter- 
nal objects, is all important, in order to promote the habit 
of observation. Many who have enjoyed all the advanb 
tages that situation and circumstances could afford to excite 
observation, have often been found extremely deficient in 
this habit ; their perceptions are dull, and their minds have 
remained perfectly sluggish. Sensations often repeated, 
without any associations being formed with them, cease at 
length to excite the notice of the riiind ; and where the work 
of instruction has been totally neglected, the noble powers 
of the mind necessarily lie dormant. There is nothing to 
rouse its capabilities but the narrow round of the daily em- 
ployment ; these soon become mechanical, and cease to 
excite its exertion ; and as far as intellect is concerned, the 
situation is certainly less favourable than that of the untu- 
tored savage, whose ingenuity and observation are stimu- 
lated by the necessities of life. Special care therefore 
should be taken to communicate such ideas in connexion 
with the objects of sensation as are calculated to keep up 
the interest which the mere sensations at first excited ; and 
thus by exercising attention to them, the observation will 
gradually be rendered habitual. 

§44. Observation is not to be cultivated to the exclusion 
of reflection; the two habits of mind are not in any sense 
opposed, but, on the contrary, the one materially aids the 
other. Reflection may be successfully exercised upon 
the ideas which have been left by the absent objects of 
sense, through the retentive power. If this be done, the 
interest by which the observation is stimulated will be kept 
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up ; and, what is not less important, the employment of the 
observation will be rendered effectual, and will afford mate- 
rials for after-reflection. The exercise of thought on the 
occurrences of the day, the subject of direct observation or 
any object of sensation, is in various points of view of great 
value; and the more this is employed, the more the mind is 
prepared for further observation. 

§ 45. The period of childhood is more the season of ob- 
servation than reflection, or steady attention to thoughts 
and feelings; it is the former, therefore, that we should 
make the primary object in the preparatory parts of educa- 
tion. It is of essential value in every branch of education, 
and in every department of life. The successful acquisition 
of every science depending upon experiment; indeed the 
acquisition of knowledge of every kind which depends upon 
the exercise of the perceptive power, the cultivation of the 
taste, the common Qoncerns of life, the intercourses of civil- 
ity, and the efforts of benevolence, require the constant 
exercise of the habit of observation ; and so long as the 
observation of a child does not rest merely with the imme- 
diate objects of perception, but continues to connect with 
them that information which the instructer communicates, 
or which has been derived from past observation, it is very 
usefully employed. Whatever method therefore is found 
to invigorate and correct the observation, should be fre- 
quently made use of; until the understanding has made 
considerable progress, this should be a leading object in the 
intellectual culture; and in every period of it, the hjubit 
should be frequently brought into exercise. By a proper 
cultivation of it, the memory and judgment are directly 
improved ; and while it strengthens and rouses the energy 
of the mind, it furnishes it with some of the most service- 
able materials for the understanding and imagination. 
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§ 40. Those who have been at all engaged in the business 
of teaching, well know in what different degrees accuracy 
and quickness of observation are found ; and how import- 
ant it is for the progress in intellectual acquirements, and 
often even for the moral culture, that the habit should be 
early and steadily cultivated. The character of the intel- 
lect and affections, however it may be modified by future 
cultivation, receives its stamp from the employment of the 
first few years of life ; and much labour may be rendered 
requisite to compensate, in any degree, for the neglect of 
thus early cultivating the exercise of close observation. 
Children, therefore, up to their tenth year, should be indus- 
triously employed in the close examination and study of the 
great book of nature, which is spread out in all its inviting 
charms on every side; and, in their progress, should gradu- 
ally rise, as the intellectual powers expand, from the more 
•simple to the more complex objects of attention. Thus, 
instead of wasting their energies, as well a^ their health, 
within circumscribed walls, bending over inappropriate 
books, which are usually studied in the most mechanical, 
heartless, and unprofitable manner, to the serious injury of 
both mind and body, their school rooms should be the beau- 
tiful fields of nature's handiwork,— the botanic and horti- 
cultural gardens, — the sweet shades of a tasteful prome- 
nade, — the campus for gymnastic games and sports, — the 
interesting museum of natural history, curiositids, and the 
fine arts, — the astronomical observatory and general appa- 
ratus for science, — and the reservoir for sports as well as 
experiments. All these places of diversified nature and art 
will afford the most invaluable, appropriate, and delightful 
lessons for the infant mind — altogether congenial to their 
taste, and highly calculated, in a natural, gradual, and most 
happy manner, greatly to strengthen and fully to develope 
all the powers and faculties of the mind. . 
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§47. We have said, that in this delightful study of nature 
from her pure sources, there should be a gradual rise with 
the expanding intellect, from the most simple to the most 
complex subject. And now, in illustration of our remarks, 
we gay, that in the study of natural history, first, there may 
be considered the general appearance of animals, their na- 
tive place, their food and habits. Their disposition, cha- 
racter and qualities may then be illustrated by many inte- 
resting anecdotes, which always charm and delight infant 
minds. Next may be examined the anatomy, (at least of 
some animal selected, with others, as representatives of all 
analogous animals — the slight difference to be pointed out,) 
beginning with the wonderful structure of the bones, the 
manner in which the different joints perform their office, 
showing their happy adaptation to motion, preservation and 
strength. Then may be considered the muscles, blood ves- 
sels, and the various animal and vital functions; and finally, 
so much of the outlines of physiology as would be suitable 
for children. 

§ 48. In like manner, in the study of botany, the general 
external appearance of a plant may first be examined ; and 
then all the peculiarities which distinguish it from those 
plants which resemble it, may be carefully pointed out. 
Next may be considered the sensible qualities of the plant, 
as it affects the organ of sight, smell, taste and touch, with 
so much of the classification as may be proper in the incep- 
tive stages of an education. Then the anatomy and physi- 
ology may be presented in all the interesting details con- 
nected with these subjects. And finally, the practical pur- 
poses of the plant may be shown either as an article of food, 
ingredient in the composition of medicine, or materials and 
instruments in the useful and elegant arts ; — the soil and 
situation in which it is generally found, and which are most 
favourable to its growth ; — the time of the year in which it 
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opens its flowers, and ripens its fruits, with many other im- 
portant incidental particulars connected with its known 
properties. 

§49. Microscopic views of the minutiae of nature would 
also be highly profitable, and tend greatly to awaken a deep 
interest in the wonders connected \^ith the smallest atoms 
of God's works of creation. It has a happy tendency in 
refining the mind from gross conceptions of things, and in 
implanting a delicacy of views and feelings, allied in nature 
to those wonderful refinements in matter that elude the 
strongest unaided perceptions of man. 

§ 50. Interesting subjects of history, both sacred and pro- 
fane, and other matters calculated to profit and amuse, may 
be exhibited by means of a well constructed magic lantern. 
This can be pursued advantageously in the long winter 
evenings, and in this way much instruction may be imparted 
in a social, familiar, and delightful manner. The study of 
topography, at this season, may also be most profitably con- 
ducted by the exhibition of interesting pictures of cities and 
parts thereof, towns, villages, public and other buildings, 
landscapes, and scenery of different parts of the world. 
All these may be so advantageously arranged under the 
influence of optic glasses, that the views thus obtained will 
fyll little short of their original interest and beauty; and 
.thus the world may be extensively traversed through all 
climates, without the expense of health, purse, limb or life. 
Moreover, in this way, at a single glance will be obtained 
far more distinct ideas of countries and places, and those 
much better remembered, than if received from laboured 
descriptions. Large globes may also be introduced to ex- 
plain the figure of the earth ; its motion on its axis, occa- 
sioning night and day ; the general relation and extent of 
countries ; and some of the most prominent places may be 
pointed out All this may be very effectually tatight with- 
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out any book, and be clearly comprehended by the infant 
mind. 

§51. In all this important training of the intellectual 
faculties of children, it will at once be perceived that no- 
thing has been proposed that is not fully within the scope 
of those mental powers ordinarily developed in children 
under ten years of age, and which, in fact, comprise little 
more than those which we have already described, if we 
except so much of the understanding as operates on the 
objects of sense. Thus they are abundantly qualified for 
this interesting course — highly calculated, in full accord- 
ance with every law of nature, to give action, development 
and strength to all the intellectual powers; and making, at 
the same time, a noble preparation for those studies of a 
more elevated and abstract nature, which require the full 
exercise of the higher faculties, which doubtless, by these 
great advantages, will be developed mach earlier than 
ordinary. 

§52. VI. Attention is a due application either of the per- 
ceptive powers, in the exercise of the organs of sense, to 
acquire a knowledge of surrounding-physical things; or it 
is the act of the mirid in the close examination of previous 
impressions, or of abstract matters, whether of truth or 
speculation. It is, in fact, an act of the will, by which it 
calls the understanding from the consideration of other ob- 
jects, and directs the whole energies of the mind to the thing 
in hand. By attention we are enabled to exercise all the 
intellectual powers and faculties in acquiring or retailing 
distinct ideas of any object of thought 

§ 53. The mind, however, like the body, (for it is under 
physical influence, as has been shown,) is naturally inclined 
to sluggishness and inactivity, and always opposed to actual 
labour; nor will either, as a general rule, be actively ex- 
erted without some strong stimulant It may be the fear 
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of punishmentf or of offending, — the sense of want, — tower- 
ing pride or^ambition, — the love of praise, or even the love 
of ease, to be uUinwilely enjoyed* by obtjtining a compe- 
tehce. Y^t notwithstanding, as an exception, it is also true 
in some cases, most rare however in relation to the intel- 
lect, that habit, combined with vigorous health of body and 
mind, may render industrious activity delightful ; and thus 
the pure love of labour and study may be the only stimulant 
to action. 

§54. The particular province of attention, under some 
stimulant, is to awaken up and direct all the faculties of 
the mind to their appropriate exercises. In fact, after 
all the learned dust on this subject, about its being a dis- 
tinct faculty, of the mind, add operating in a variety of 
branches under the voluntary and the involuntary, the habi- 
tual, the dfrect and indirect, the concentrated, the abstract, 
the divided, and we may aven add the close and serious 
attention, the whole may be reduced to this simple defini- 
tion ; and it will be found tor be fully applicable to all thfe 
cases that can possibly be presented, viz. Attention is the 
will to exert the powers and faculties of the mind in any man- 
ner whatever. In looking back to the definition we gave at 
the head of this article, we find it in perfect accordance 
with this ; or rather, it may be said to be an illustration of 
if. We shall therefore be content to let it remain. 

§55. Keeping our eye steadily on the definition just pre- 
sented, and connecting it with the preceding remarks, we 
shall find no difficulty in unravelling all the mysteries that 
may be connected with the subject. If> for example, we 
say that this school-boy will not give attention to his studies, 
we me^n that such is the indolence of his mental faculties, 
that he is averse, or has not a will to exert those faculties 
of the mind demanded by his study. Again, when we say 
a person pays but little attention to a discourse or sernnon, 
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we mean to say, that such is the indolence of his mind, that 
he has little will to exert it. It is true, that the will is influ- 
enced by the affections as well as by indolence, and that in 
some instances the former may more or less counteract the 
latter. Had the lesion of the school-boy, for instance, in^ 
stead of the anonials or dialects of the Greek, or heterocritei 
of the Latin, which all school-boys abominate, been some 
favourite piece of poetry or other composition, the attention 
would in that case be very different. And instead of a deep 
metaphysical discourse or sermon, there had been some 
facetious comedy exhibited, the attention most likely would 
also have been quite a different thing ; for, in the former 
case, with the indolence of thought, there may also have 
been the want of proper affection to the subject ; and in the 
latter, the subject may not only have been in full unison 
with the heart, but nothing may have been in it to demand 
the least eff()rtof the mind. 

§56. 'Of all preachers or orators, the deep reasoners are 
the least likely to be popular, unless there be great and 
general intelligence in the audience. The most popular 
preachers, therefore, are those who have strong descriptive 
powers, connected with ardent practical piety. The former 
quality, requiring but little effort of mind, will take the mass» 
and the latter the good. Nothing is more true than the 
common saying of scripture, " like priest, like people/' 
especially when the choice is in the people, who will neces- 
sarily select those within the range of their talents and taste. 
Few, except those accustomed to mental labour, are willing 
to keep their attention on the constant stretch through a long 
discourse, should it be the least elevated above their talents 
and acquirements. It will be perceived, that the higher the 
intellectual attainments are in strength and furniture, the 
less exertion of attention will be necessary to comprehend 
and enjoy a subject. ... 
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§57. The fogs that have been unfortunately, and we may 
say industriously gathered, and that too by philosophers, 
around the subject of voluntary and invduniary attention, 
may all be dissipated by the exercise of a little common 
sense in applying the principles we have here given. 
What is called involuntary attention, is little more than a 
term of mere negation, as we are in the habit of using for 
instance the term eoldy which is simply the negation, or ab- 
sence of heat; and also the term darkness^ which is the 
absence of light When a thing is done mechanically by 
habit, such as walking, it is sometimes honoured with the 
term of involuntary attention; that is, the attention is 
directed, though it may be but feebly, to the subject of 
going in a particular way ; but the act of walking does not 
require attention, at least at every step. Now who does 
not see, that in this case walking is a mere habit, and that 
particular attention is only necessary where the ground is 
filled with dangers or obstacles, which may require rft 
every step a careful attention to where the foot is placed. 

§58. Again, it is said that very young children have 
only involuntary attention ; that is, they are mechanically 
influc^nced by the objects ©f sense, of which they are con- 
scious, but upon which they bestow no attention, until the 
mind, developing itself, becomes a willing agent That this 
also is a case of mere negative attention is clear, for in the 
early period of infancy the child is little more than a mere 
sensitive plant, and the powers and faculties of the mindf 
with the will to govern them, have not yet been developed; 
but, according to their development, the attention will gra- 
dually become more fixed and efficient. 

§ 59. Once more : — it is said that the mind of a person is 
in a state of involuntary attention, when it is in a listless, 
stupid condition, not having sufficient activity to call up 
clear and distinct perceptions of things. In this case the 
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mind, like the sluggard who seeks repose on his soft couch, 
is lounging in its own indolepce. It' is in its soft-cushioned 
chair, taking a sweet revery ; and, in a manner most free 
and easy, it is borne on in whatever direction the vapours 
of an uncultivated mind may carry it. In fact, the powers 
of the intellect are more than semi-dormant, and the will to 
exert them, (attention,) is not to be found. That all this 
should be glossed over with the fine spangles of philosophy, 
and dignified with the title of involuntary attention, is pass- 
ing strange. If w« were to give things their proper names, 
we should in this case most unceremoniously call it a lazy^ 
or at least an undisciplined mind. All that has been ^^said 
about voluntary and involuntary attention, and many other 
such things, have only mystified the subject, and burdened 
this important branch of mental science with that which 
does not belong to it. But as great men have undertaken 
to use such stuff in the fabric of science, it is equally the 
privilege of others, perphance of less notoriety, to demolish 
it, if it has not truth for its foundation. 
. §60. It is often observable in uneducated society, that 
attention will be lost as soon as the subject of Conversation 
requires close thought. If it be above their comprehen3ioit 
they are excusable, and the speaker in all kindness is in 
duty bound to " condescend to men of low, estate,^ in the dis- 
cussion of a less elevated subject. There is no doubt that 
if a public discourse should be ingeniously got up, (and the 
design kept secret from the audience,) in which there should 
be a gradual and natural rising from the most simple mat- 
ters connected with the objects of sense, which woul^ be 
readily comprehended by the feeble infaut mind, to the most 
elevated subjects of profound philosophy, the keen eye of 
an observer, as the subject rose in intellectual excellence, 
would have no difficulty to mark the gradually falling oflTof 
the attention, manifested in the vacant gaze or wandering 
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eye:^ — and could each individual be marked at the point 
where his niental vision, through weakness, was dazzled 
and confounded with the rising and increasing dignity of 
science, that point would doubtless be the true gradation of 
his mental powers and acquirements combined. The atten- 
tion of the philosopher would increase with the rising sub- 
ject, while the attention of the uncultivated mind would 
constantly diminish. 

§61. Attention, in respect to hearing, is a turning of the 
ear towards the sound, stretching or straining of the mem-. 
brana.tympani, so as to make it more susceptible of sounds, 
and better prepared to catch the feeblest agitation of the 
air ; or it is the adjusting the tension of that membrane to 
the loudness or the lowness of the sound to which we are 
attentive. So, also, in respect to seeing; the eye is not 
only directed to the object of vision, but the pupil and eye- 
lids are duly adjusted to receive the proper quantum of 
light, and the energies of the optic nerve are awakened to 
receive the full impression. Likewise, by attention, there 
is also a due preparation of the sense of touch, taste and 
smell, to render them the most efficient in receiving the ap- 
propriate impressions from external objects. • 

§ 62. Attention, in its connexion with the faculties of the 
mind, performs a similar office, and is, indeed, th^ exciting 
cause of all the efficient operations of the intellect. 

§63. As attentiony according to our definition, is the wiU 
to exert the powers of the mind — and as these powers, as has 
already been observed, are naturally sluggish and indolent, 
it will at once be percmved that there will necessarily be a 
strong reciprocal action of these powers on the ujtff, ^nd 
thus unhappily produce a disinclination to do its important 
part, as the very soul of the faculties, and prime mov^r of 
all their operations. It will necessarily follow, that the im- 
provement of the powers by proper exercise is essential to 
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excite the will, and to dispose it to mental action ; and in 
this reciprocal improvement the whole cultivation of the 
intellectual powers is entirely dependent* 

§ 64. A most important attainment in the progress of in* 
teliectual improvement, thereforei is the ability to maintain 
the habitual power of employing the attention in the direc- 
tion which the judgment points out, and which may be re- 
garded as absolutely necessary for the attainment of the 
highest degree of intellectual culture ; and in the formation 
of this important habit, there cannot be too early a cuhiva- 
tion of its exercise. It is probable that the first sensations 
in an infant are not attended with indifference ; and there- 
fore, in the commencement of the growth of intellect, every 
sensation will excite all the attention which is requisite to 
give it the degree of efficacy which is necessary. All that 
is to be done is to allow the attention to remain where the 
sensation calls for it 

§ 65. Before the associative power has been much exer- 
cised, new sensations are very commonly more attractive 
than old ones; and here begins that restless desire of no- 
velty, which, while it operates as a most powerful stimulus 
to the pursuit of knowledge, requires to be carefully watch- 
ed in every period of education, lest the attention should be 
completely dissipated, and no knowledge acquired; for 
there is no principle in education more certain, than that 
knowledge (clear, correct ideas respecting the objects of 
sense and intellect,) cannot be gained by wandering, hasty 
attention. Efforts, therefore, should be given to lead the 
infant mind to the examination and re-examination of the 
objects of sensation, and thus check that over-vivacity that 
hurries it on from one thing to another without thought or 
deliberation. 
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§ 66. All the faculties of children, both of body and nnind, 
are at first feeble; the exercise of them ought therefore 
alvi^ays to be duly apportioned. The attention, as v^eil as 
all the mental powers, ought never to be urged to the point 
of fatigue, and especially to that of exhaustion. This will 
require the vigilant care of the instructer ; and, when no- 
ticed, the child should immediately be permitted to enjoy a 
relai^ation from mental labour. So -long, however, as the 
subject of study is entirely within the comprehension of the 
child, injurious fatigue is not likely to be experienced. The 
great secret is, to advance in a gradual march up the hill of 
science^ never requiring the child either to move too quickly f or 
to strain himself in taking a single step beyond his capacities. 
This will always make his journey pleasant, and a^ he rises 
be will be continually delighted with fresh and gradually 
expanding views, and thus be animated in his onward 
course to gain additional prospects, upon which to feast the 
oriental eye with ravishing delight Children may thus ad* 
vance, in the exercise of their intellectual faculties, with as 
much pleasure as they experience in their corporeal exer- 
cises; and, by a proper training, they would in due time 
even give the mental pleasures the decided preference. They 
are naturally full of curiosity, which by no means should 
ever be diminished, but always gratified. This would en-^ 
courage them in their inquiries, and be the happy means of 
stimulating them to fresh investigations. Nothing is more 
important in educating children, than to inspire them with a 
love of knowledge. If this be effected by any process, every 
thing is gained that the instructer could wish ; and doubtless 
the plan of study proposed in the last section, cannot fail to 
secure this great end, as will be obvious to every reflecting 
mind. 

§ 67. VII. Abstraction is an operation of the mind where- 
by we separate things naturally combined, and farm ideas 
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of things thus separated ; or it is the act of attending to one 
part of a conception distinct from the rest, and forming a 
conception of that part detached from the rest, — of attend- 
ing to one quality or circumstance separate from other 
qualities or circumstances with which it is really connected, 
or connected in the mind. Ift this manner we acquire our 
general ideas, that serve >as standards by which we may 
rank and denominate particular objects. Thus, in viewing 
a square or circle, we leave out the consideration of every 
thing that i3 peculiar to it in its various properties, except 
its iigure and shape. Whenever, therefore, we meet with 
a figure answering to that shape or form which we had be- 
fore laid up in our understandings, it is immediately referred 
by the mind to the pattern, and called by its name, which 
by this means becomes proper to the whole species. Thus 
a square and circle are universal terms, common to all 
figures of that particular shape, and alike applicable to them 
whenever they exist, in like manner as the ideas themselves 
. are general, and representations of all the kind. 

§ 68. The act of abstracting stands directly opposite to 
that of compounding. By composition, we consider those 
things together which, in reality, are not joined together in 
one being or thing; and, by abstraction, we consider those 
things separately and apart which, in reality, do not exist 
apai;t. 

§ 69. The operation of the understanding, by which we 
form these general conceptions, are the three following, viz. 

1. Analyzing .or resolving a subject into its known parts, 
and giving a name to each, signifying that part only. 

2. Observing one or more such parts to be common to 
many subjects. The first act is, by philosophers, called 
abstraction; the second, generalising: but both are com- 
monly included under the name of abstraction. We can- 
not generalise without some degree of abstraction ; but we 
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may abstract without generalising. 3. A third mental ope- 
ration, by which we form abstract conceptions, is the com- 
bining into one whole a certain number of the parts of 
which we have formed abstract notions, and giving a mine 
to that combination. It is thus we form abstract notions of 
the genera and species of things. 

§ 70. It is by abstraction the mind is furnished with all 
its most simple and distinct notions. Abstraction analyzes 
the simplest subjects of sense, as well as those of memory 
and of consciousness. Our most distinct complex notions 
are formed by compounding the simple notions got by ab- 
straction. Without the powers of abstracting and general- 
ising, it would be impossible to reduce things into any order 
and method, by dividing them into genera and species. 
Without these powers there could be no definition, which 
can only be applied to universals, as no individual can be 
defined. Without abstract and general notions, there c^n 
be neither reason nor language. 

§71. The habit of abstraction, or fixed attention to the 
objects of thought, is essential to any high degree of mental 
progress, and is requisite in various circumstances in life; 
the power of abstraction, or of separate attention to some 
one object of the mind distinct from the combinations in 
which it is presented, is necessary in almost every process 
of reasoning, and is the foundation of our accurate, discrimi- 
nating judgment. The power of abstraction, in this sense, 
may obviously be cultivated without the exercise of the 
habit of abstraction, except indeed where the object is 
purely mental. A child attending to one part of a prospect, 
to one part of a flower, to one of the sensations which an 
object presents, (to the colour of a substance, for instance, 
instead of its smell, or shape, or size, or weight, or to any 
one of these, without attending to the colour,) is exercising 
the power of abstraction ; and in these very useful exerciseg 
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of the power of abstraction, the habit of abstraction is not 
called for; all that is needed is that of observation. On 
the other hand, the habit of abstraction may have been car- 
ried even to excess ; so much so, indeed, that the individual 
possessing the power of attending to one of a combination 
of objects, or to a part of a conception, does not allow the 
rest to influence his reasonings and judgment. The power 
of abstraction is continually brought into exercise in most 
,of the leading objects of mental occupation. The young 
are thereby continually led to leave out of viqw some cir- 
cumstance or quality, aiid to direct their attention to. the 
essential points. Every definition that is understood and 
made the foundation of reasoning, every exercise of classi- 
fication of words or objects according to some system^ 
brings into play this important faculty. It is necessary to 
the maturity of a very correct judgment, and the cultivation 
of the judgment serves as its guide, and brings it into exer- 
cise. 

§ 72. The abstractive power should be early exercised, 
and most commonly upon the objects of sensation; still, 
however, not without caution, for collective attention is of 
great consequence in the later periods of education. 

§73. With respect to the operations of the abstractiire 
power as necessary in the processes of the imagination, 
they may be very much left to themselves. The imagina- 
tion should not be sacrificed, for it is of great importance 
in the events of life, in the pursuits of science, and in 
spiritualising the mind; but, where there is that cast of 
mind which will lead to form new combinations from its 
previous conceptions, all that is necessary is, to give the 
observation frequent opportunities of exercise, in various 
situations, upon the objects of sensation, that they may be 
seen under diflferent aspects, and in different combinations. 
It is in our own power, at any time, to see only parts of an 
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object; and, by dwelling upon these parts, we can form 
conceptions of them detached from others with which they 
are connected. Hence, the visual conceptions are very 
easily subjected to the abstractive power; and as to the 
objects of hearing and smell, they have so little necessary 
connexion with the objects of sight, the sensations can be 
received, and the conceptions reprpduced, so completely 
independent of visual impressions or conceptions, that there 
is still less difficulty in exercising the abstractive power 
upon them. Where, therefore, the imagination has any 
considerable strength and activity, the abstractive power 
may be expected to be sufficiently at its command without 
direct cultivation. Where, however, the imagination is' 
weak or sluggish, it may be advisable, by leading the atten- 
tion to separate sensations, and to part^ of objeots distinct 
from the whole, and by directing the observation to the 
same objects under different points of view, to cultivate the 
abstractive power with specific reference to the conceptions 
as materials of the imagination. And this should occasion- 
ally be done for an object still more important, viz. to ac- 
custom the mind to separate the combinations presented to 
it, in order that those hasty, casual, and erroneous associ- 
ations may be weakened, which so often completely mislead 
the judgnlent, and which, where they do not directly and 
obviously affect it, imperceptibly warp it, and materij^lly 
increase the difficulties which obstruct the reception of 
truth. 

§ 74. The habit of abstraction is dependent upon various 
causes^ and is susceptible of culture. It much depends 
upon the familiarity of the impressions which affect the 
mind, and in some measure it may be impaired by the phy- 
sical state of the system. Abstraction is also impaired by 
the constant indulgence of selfish feelings, whether plea- 
surable or painful, because, as these are constantly present 
to the mind, and constitute the most |H)werful agents in their 
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immediate effects upon the mental system, the habitual ten- 
denny to give altentioh to them, puts an almost total slop 
to any valuable degree of abstraction respecting those ob- 
jects which are not immediately connected with self, and 
this furnishes another instance of the influence of moral 
upon intellectual education. This habit also depends for its 
vigour upon the degree of interest, excited in favour of an 
object. As the habit of observation implies habitual atten- 
tion to the objects of sense, and the habit of abstraction to 
the objects of intellect, the latter therefore ought not to be 
directly cultivated in* the earliest periods of intellectual edu- 
cation. Yet both qualities depending upon the general 
habit of close attention, the cultivating of the observation iH 
indirectly laying a good foundation for the subsequent culti- 
vation of the abstraction. As two objects cannot engross 
the attention of the mind at the same time, abstraction tnay 
be cultivated by rendering the mind habitually inattentive 
to those objects which are not to occupy it, or by making 
it habitually attentive to those which are from any cause 
the objects of preference. Whatever, therefore, tends to 
make the objects of the mind interesting, and to give ardour 
in the pursuit of tiiem, also tends to cultivate the habit of 
observation ; for that which deeply interests the mind fixes 
the attention, and of course prevents every other object 
from sharing the notice of the mind. 

§75. Carried to an undue extent, the habit of abstraction 
is unsuited to our situation as social beings ; but there is 
scarcely any plan of life in which it is not in some measure 
requisite — even the ability to possess presence of mind in 
time of danger is indebted to it; and in the pursuits of sci- 
ence and literature, it is continually required and continu- 
ally strengthened by exercise. This habit is also essentially 
requisite in our moral and religious culture ; the acquisition 
of religious knowledge constantly implies the employment 
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of abstraction; and in the exercise of religious affections it 
is absolutely necessary. 

§76. It is one advantage in the pursuit of knowledge, 
that it frequently requires fixed attention upon the objects 
of thought, "without aid from the sensations ; and perhaps 
it would be beneficial to extend the occasions for this, in 
literary and scientific education. Causes and eflfects may 
be extensively studied in relation to our earth and the hea- 
vens, without the use of a globe to aid the mind ; and, ad 
an exercise of mental abstraction, the pupil may be asked — 
if the axis of the earth be so changed that the north pole 
would become located on the meridian at Philadelphia, 
twenty degrees from its present situation, what places now 
in north latitude would become south? What places would 
change their latitude the most, and what would remain the 
same? Whether the longitude of Philadelphia wouid be 
increased or decreased. And if this change in the poles of 
the earth take place at midnight, during the winter solstice, 
what zone would Philadelphia be in ? What places would 
retain their present zone? &c» &c. If two stars should 
rise at the same time in north latitude, will that of thef 
greater or less declination set first"? Describe the coufse 
of a shadow when the sun's declination is north, and also 
soQth in latitude 40^ north, and make general deductions 
therefrom. Does the moon move with greater velocity 
when new or full? and the earth at midnight or midday? 
What effect does the precession of the equinoxes produce 
on the declination and latitude of the star Aldebaran, its 
longitude being 66° 59', and its right ascension 4A. 27'? 
These, and an endless variety of such exercises, may pro- 
fitably engage the occasional attention of the more advanced 
student; but less Jabdrious mental operations may begin 
early, always however duly conforming to the age, talents, 
and acquirements of the child. At first he may be required 
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to add three numbers together, then four, thenr add three 
and subtract one; then multiply, divide, involve and extract 
root9, &c. If he be led to think on some of the simple 
truths of religion, he is exercising his abstractive powers ; 
indeed, these constitute some of the earliest and most pow- 
erful exercises of observation. 

§77. In all cases, however, these exercises should not be 
continued too long, lest the fatigue of the mind should lessen 
the desire to think, and in reality check the power over the 
attention; neither should they be made too frequent, be- 
cause childhood is the period of observation, as has been 
already shown,- rather than of abstraction. If the young 
mind be too much occupied in thinking about its own 
thoughts, the imagination will gain too much power, and 
that habit of inattention to external impressions will be 
formed, which in most cases is very injurious, and which, 
in the early period of life, is sufRcient to stop its progress 
in intellectual improvement In this, however, as in every 
other branch of education, eflforts should be regulated by 
the prevailing mental habits of the individual. A child of 
lively conceptions should be directed as much as practi- 
cable to accurate observation ; where the conceptions are 
dull, abstraction should be encouraged; and it is encou* 
raged by every instance in which it is exercised with plea- 
sure, and in which the mind is pleasantly engaged upon the 
objects of thought without the assistance of sensation, and 
especially if in opposition to sensation. 

§78. But, aftei^ all, it is rather by indirect means, than 
direct, that we are, in the early periods of intellectual cul- 
ture, to aim to produce and exercise this higher faculty, or 
rather power of the mind. By giving early a decided bias 
for intellectual pursuits, and exciting a lively interest in 
them, and by forming the habit of steady attention to the 
objects of knowledge as they are presented to the mind, we 
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do in reality prepare it for the cultivation of the habit of 
abstraction, whenever it may be called for by the higher 
pursuits of knowledge. 

§79. There is an absence of mind arising from being 
fully occupied with its own train of thought, but it should 
not be confounded with abstraction. The latter implies, at 
least in the commencement of the particular exercise of it, 
a voluntary direction of the mind : the former, even where 
it is really caused by mental operations, commonly supposes 
a want of power over the attention ; but it very often arises 
from a mere sluggish inattention to external impressions. 
Absence of mind, proceeding from the last cause, should be 
steadily and constantly checked ; not so much directly, as 
by rousing the attention to the objects of sensation, by 
making the neglect of them unplensant ; and it should by 
every means be discouraged in the early periods of educa- 
tion, because it will, by degrees, induce a tendency to 
revery, which must almost inevitably give the imagination 
undue power, and which is, more than any quality of mind, 
calculated to destroy all the valuable effects of the habit of 
well regulated abstraction. In the external appearances, 
absence of mind proceeding from revery differs little from 
the fixed intentional devotement of the mind to some object 
of thought ; but those who have experienced both, and who 
have carefully watched their characteristics in the young, 
know that the difference is not only very important and de- 
serves serious attention, but that it is marked on the one 
hand by a dim, sleepy eye, and relaxed muscles of the faoe; 
and on the other with intelligence and contrary indications. 
In fact, the habit of revery is most baneful to the influence 
of the mind over its trains of thought, and totally destroys, 
if too much indulged, all power of steadily directing the 
attention to specific objects of mental pursuit. 
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§ 80. VIII. Memory is that faculty or agency of the mind 
by which strength is given to the retentive power, and 
vivacity to the perceptive and associative powers ; the 
former preserving impressions, and the latter recalling them 
in the order, or nearly so,, in which they were made. 
These are commonly called the retentive and ready memory^ 
and where both are united they constitute the true excel- 
lence of this important faculty. 

§81. No intellectual faculty has occasioned more specu- 
lation than memory, and none more perplexed metaphysi- 
cians. Some will have it a mere organ, as the eye or ear.; 
others make it consist in a stock of ideas or images formed 
by the sensitive and perceptive power, out of the fine parts 
of the brain, and disposed or laid by in order. Others 
again maintain that th^ animal spirits, exciting a motion 
in the most delicate fibres of the brain, leaves a kind of 
traces or relics which occasion, our remembrance ; and so 
it is supposed, that by passing several times over the same 
thing, the spirits, becoming accustomed to the same passages, 
leave them open, and so make their way without any effort 
or labour ; and in this consists the ease wherewith we re- 
collect such ideas. A similar notion is held by others, in 
which it is supposed, (the different perceptions being ac- 
companied with changes in the fibres of the principal part 
of the brain wherein the soul more immediately resides,) 
that the nature of the memory is like the leaves of a tree, 
which, having been folded for some time in a certain manner, 
preserve a facility of disposition to be folded again in the 
same manner ; so the fibres of the brain, having once re- 
ceived certain impressions by the course of the animal 
spirits, and by the action of objects, preserve for some time 
a facility to receive the same disposition; and in this facility 
the memory consists, for we think the $ame things when 
the brain receives the same impressions. 
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^82. Now all this is little better than an apology for 
ignorance of the true nature and operation of memory, and 
we regret that men of s6und understanding should ever 
burden science with mere notions of things. Had they 
frankly acknowledged their utter inability to comprehetid 
the subject, and then have said that memory was something 
wonderfully mysterious, resembling traces made on the 
brain^ or like the fibres thereof folding themselves up like 
leaves, they would have done the subject much more jos* 
tice; for it is an act of cruelty to load any branch of sci- 
ence with visionary stuif, and then to treat such notions as' 
if they were all matters of fact 

§83. In what way the mind, or intellectual being of man, 
isr acted upon by matter, and the nature and manner of its 
operations^ seem to be a secret that will for ever elude 4he 
researches of science. How an intelligent human being 
can retain a knowledge of things, and by an act of the will 
summon that knowledge before the mind, is altogether in^ 
comprehensible, as much so as such acts of an angelic 
mind ; and could pure angelic intelligences know all (he 
silly speculations of dim-sighted mortals on this, ifot to 
speak of other subjects, doubtless if angels smiled at child- 
ish folly in full-grown men, such smiles would not fail to be 
elicited ; and, in the benevolence of their nature, might 
strongly desire, by some mode of communication, to rectify 
our many gross mistakes, and teach us how little we know 
of the intelligent part of our nature. But it is* a consolation 
to be permitted to indulge the hope, that although "we now 
see (by the medium of our clay tenements) as through a 
glass darkly," yet the day will come when, by the dissolu- 
tion of this medium, we shall be set free from our present 
disabilities, and become as conversant with the operations 
of the faculties of the souU yea, nK>re so, than we now are 
with thosef of the body. Bat although we cannot comprei- 
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hend the modiLs operandi of the human mind in all its func- 
tionsy yet by close observation many important facts re- 
specting them may be fully established, and thus furnish 
sufficient materials to institute the noble science of Mental 
Philosophy. 

§84. Memory is, as has been justly represented, the 
store-house of our ideas ; for the narrow mind of man» not 
being capable of having many ideas under view and Qon« 
sideration at once, it was necessary to have 8i repository, 
in which to lay up those ideas it may aAerwards have use 
for. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
the mind, which cease to be any thing when there are no 
perceptions of them, this laying up of our ideas in the repo- 
sitory of the memory signifies no more than this, that the 
mind has a power, in many cases, to revive perceptions 
it .has once had, with the additional perception annexed to 
them, that it has had them before. And it is by the assist- 
ance of this faculty that we are said to have all those ideas 
in our understandings which we can bring to view, and 
make the objects of our thoughts, without the help of those 
sensible qualities which first imprinted them there. 

§ 85. Attention and repetition help much to the fixing of 
ideas in our memories; but. those which make the deepest 
and most lasting impressions, are they which are accom- 
panied with pleasure and pain. Ideas but once received, 
and never again repeated — and those^ of colours, in per- 
sons that lost their sight when very young, are soon lost. 
Those ideas that are often refreshed by a frequent return 
of the objects or actions that produce them, fix themselves 
best in the memory, and of course remain longest; 3uch 
are the original qualities of bodies, viz. solidity, extension, 
figure, motion, &c, and those that almost constantly afiect 
us, as heat and cold. Memory, it is said, depends chiefly 
on the state of the brain, Hence, certain diseases, concus- 
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sioDs of the brain, as well as all intoxicating liquors, impair 
it; and it generally returns again with the return of health. 
Memory also differs in difierent ages, inasmuch as chit* 
dren soon learn and soon forget ; for what they learn is not 
moch under the influence of the understanding and the 
associative principle. Old people learn with diflSculty, and 
remember best what they learned when young ; their sen- 
sations as well as perceptions, so essential to memory, havB 
become greatly blunted, while their association, from long 
habit, has been strengthened to retain early impressions. 

§86. The mass of mankind associate their ideas chiefly 
according to their most obvious relations ; those, for ex* 
ample, of resemblance; and above all, according to the 
casual relations arising from contiguity in time and place ; 
— whereas, in the mind of a philosopher, ideas are asso- 
ciated according to those relations which are brought to 
light in consequence of particular attention to the relation 
of cause and efl^ect, or of premises and conclusion. The 
advantage is greatly in favour of the philosopher ; his ar^ 
rangement strengthens the memory, assists his invention, 
enables him to reason synthetically, and to correct his in- 
tellectual defects ; but this kind of memory is not favour- 
able to conversation. The man of casual memory is open 
to every impression, and readily accommodates his ideas 
to any circumstance which may occur. But the philoso- 
pher, who thinks closely and reasons systematically, is de- 
ficient in ease and quickness, and is in danger of becoming 
tedious by long discourses. 

§ 87. Ideas of recollection differ from those of imagina- 
tion, principally in the readiness and strength of the associ-^ 
ations, and in many cases are made to differ almost entirely 
by the connexion of the former with known and allowed 
facts, by various methods of reasoning appropriate to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and by remembering 
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that we had before considered them as recollections, &c« 
All persons are at one time or other at a loss to know whe- 
ther, trains of ideas, succeeding each other vividly and 
rapidly, are idea^ of recollection or of imagination — that 
is, mere reveries; and the more they agitate the matter 
in their minds, the more does the revery appear -like a 
recollection. Thus persons have been known to believe at 
length their own falsehoods, which they had invented for 
the entertainment of their friends, and being often repeated 
during a considerable time, the mind has at length mistaken 
the imagination for a recollection of a fact. Persons of 
irritable, nervous systems, are more subject to such fallacies 
of the imagination than others; and insane persons often 
impose upon themselves by the vividness of their ideas and 
associations, produced by bodily causes. 

§88. The vividness and readiness of recollected trains of 
thought, are also one grand means of ascertaining the dates 
of facts; for . as this diminishes (other things being equal) 
in proportion to the period which has elapsed since the re- 
ception of the ideas, and the formation of the associations, 
if the vigour of these be diminished, we refer them to a 
more remote period, in proportion to the diminution ; and 
if by any cause it be kept up, the distance of time appears 
diminished. Thus it is, if any important event — the death 
of a friend, for instance — has been often recollected or re- 
lated, till we come to make oral calculations, it appears as 
if it happened but yesterday, as we term it. However, 
from this circumstance, we are often apt to confound 
events as to the order of time, referring them to more re- 
cent or more remote periods, according to the strength and 
vigour of the ideas and associations, or the contrary. In 
general, we judge of the duration of time. between events 
by associated circumstances, particularly by visible perma- 
nent memorials. And hence it happens, that illiterate per- 
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sons havt) often great difficulty in designating the time of 
events with any tolerable degree of accuracy. 
. ^89. When a person desires to recollect a thing that has 
escaped him, suppose the name of a visible object, he re- 
call9 the visible idea, or some other a3sooiate, again and 
again, by a voluntary power, and thus at last brings in the 
required association and idea. But, if the desire be very 
great, it changes the state of the mental organs, and has an 
opposite effect ; so that the desired idea does not recur till 
all has subsided, and perhaps not even then. 

§ 90. Were it not for the capacity of retaining ideas from 
sensations, man would, as we have already observed, be a 
being of mere sensation. But without going to this extend, 
if the retaining power of the memory were greatly impair- 
ed, past impressions, past reasonings, past conclusions, past 
experience, would be of no service to the mind in the con- 
duct of life, or in the pursuits of science; and without the 
power of recalling them to the view of the mind when re- 
quired by circumstances, they would in a great measure 
lose their efficacy and advantage. To make the memory, 
however, duly subservient to the usual objects of life, and 
lo the acquisition of knowledge, it must be placed under the 
regulation of the judgment ; and an accurately retentive 
memory, united with facility of recollection, guided by a 
sound judgment, may be considered as the summit of ex- 
cellence in this branch of the mental faculties. 

§91. To inquire into the proper discipline of menwry, 
when the individual is so far advanced in the cultivation of 
the understanding as to be able to regulate the culture of 
bis own mind, is not our province in this place ; the ques- 
tion we have to consider is, what cultivation of the me- 
mory is most suited to those periods which are usually 
devoted to education. 
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§92. Memory is indirectly cultivated by every instance 
in which the attehtion is directed to the object of sensation ; 
ibr the vigour and correctness of the memory, so far as it 
respects external objects, must greatly depend upon the ac- 
curacy of the perception. In some points of view it may 
be considered as the only object at which we need aim with 
respect to the memory in the earliest periods of education ; 
for where the sensations are duly made the objects of atten- 
tion, the structure of every mind probably is such that ideas 
will be received from them ; and the first point is, to gain 
ideas, which may become the rudiments of perceptions, 
conceptions, notions, associations and feelings. The mere 
formation of ideas from sensation is, however, seldom re* 
ferred to the memory; and though this is a most important 
object, and serves as the basis for every future operation 
of the mind, it is so closely connected with the acts of sen- 
sation, that it can scarcely be distinguished from it In all 
probability every impression and every thought which has 
the notice of the mind, has some effect in modifying or 
strengthening the corresponding ideas which were previ- 
ously formed, if they do not form new ideas, and often 
without our observing the process; but we do not usually 
speak of such retention as an act of memory, confining the 
operation of this power to cases in which we can bring 
again to the mind the objects of observation and reflection. 
If the ideas produced by observation or reflection have 
been so much impressed upon the mind, that by active or 
passive recollection they can be brought again into its 
view as they were at first produced, the retention and re- 
collection of them are considered as operations of the 
memory. 

§93. As the mere retention of ideas, without the power 
of recalling them, would be of little consequence — and aa 
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the recollection of idea^ serves greatly to strengthen the 
retention of them, it appqars that one Leading subject of 
our aim in the early cultivation of the memory should be, 
to produce the habit of ready, distinct, and accurate recol- 
lection. This must of course, in the commencement of 
intellectual culture, be employed merely upon the objects of 
sensation, and the recollection should occasionally be exer« 
cised respecting past sensations, chiefly those of sight, v^liich 
are in the first instance most easily retained and rec^vlled. 
By degrees, those which have been received through the 
sebs^ of hearing, should also be made the subject of recol- 
lection ; partly with a view to strengthen the power of re- 
collection, but still more the habit of observation, and of 
attention to those directions which, in the early periods of 
childhood, are so essential to well-being, and sometimes 
even to existence. It is scarcely desirable at first to exer- 
cise the memory much upon a connected series of words; 
the power of recollecting words is of great importance in a 
later period of the mental progress, but in the earlier the first 
object is ideas ; and young children should seldom if ever 
be required to repeat words without having a clear idea of 
the, meaning of them, for this practice will cause them to 
run into a mechanical manner of committing their tasks, 
without the understanding being in the least exercised. It 
is important, therefore, that the studies of the child should 
always be such as the little mind can grasp. If the habit 
of remembering words, and of recollecting them without 
understanding them, is opce begun, there is afterwards a 
very great difficulty in cultivating the understanding, and 
in making the memory what it ought always to be, howp 
ever important in itself, a subservient and not a governing 
faculty. 

§04. Childrea possessing disproportionably strong me- 
mories, should be watched with special care ; for whatever 
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po^er of the mind is naturally strong, the teniptation is to 
exercise it beyond its due proportion, and thus augment th^ 
evil, and confirm that faculty in its entire predominance. 
This may be one reason that many who have strong me- 
mories have but weak understandings, owing to an injudi- 
cious training, and a disregard of preserving the powers of 
the mind always duly balanced, and under the dictates of 
the understanding; and it may also account for the fact** 
that such are very apt to be so thickly feathered off with 
the plumes of others, that even if they have any of their own 
they cannot be seen. Originality, in fact, seems almost to 
be entirely out of the question. 

^95. On the other hand, it is not unfrequently the case, 
that we hear complaints of weak memories from those 
known to possess more than ordinary understanding. Their 
memories, which possibly may even be naturally strong, 
have not been duly cultivated; they seem to trust more to 
their understandings for every thing, and if any point in 
science is to be discussed, they must have recourse to first 
principles to i^ecover their knowledge of the subject Thisi 
will necessarily make them appear somewhat slow, but 
then it will always be sure, bringing its demonstration along 
with it Indeed, we know a mathematician whose memory, 
strictly speaking, ijs but little burdened with rules, and who 
has not (he recollection of a single one applicable to the re- 
solution of problems in plain or §pherical trigonometry, and 
other branches, to which he could resort in case of necessity. 
His recourse is to the demonstrations of first principles, which 
from habit has become equally rapid in its process to the 
summoning up, by an effort of memory, the recollection of 
those rules. His plan was adopted to secure certainty at 
all times, which is not attainable by the memory, and which 
to him in the dispensations of its powers had not been over 
indulgent 
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§86. If it be found that memory is always employed, 
even in cases where the understanding is required, a judi* 
eious check must be put to its exercise, and every means 
taken to cultivate the understanding, until in a measure it 
predominates over the memory. In the early exercises of 
the recolIectioOf we are to be fully satisfied with correct- 
oessr however deficient it may be in fulness. Correctness, 
not in the repetition of words, but in the recollection of 
ideas, should always be aimed at. ' The imagination will 
not lose by this, for the correct recollection of conceptions 
and notions tends to fix them more upon the mind; and these 
ajre the materials upon which the imagination is to be eo^ 
ployed. Most certainly the understanding will be a gainer; 
for the object of the understanding is truth ; and truth cto<- 
not be found by that mind which has been trained up to 
fiUsehood or early habit of inaccuracy. 

§97. As an exercise of recollection, the young should be 
encouraged to make statements of past ideas as they are 
called up by present objects, especially where the connetion 
i$ natural and of a kind likely to be serviceable. This spe- 
cies of recollection obviously depends upon the manner in 
which the associative power is exercised ; and in fact it is 
itself an exercise of that power to which the young should 
be led in every practicable.. way. The recollectioil of ideas 
* is greatly aided by the connexion of words, both with them 
aqd with the original impressions ^ for words being, from 
the constant .use of language, familiar to persons of mode- 
rale mental culture, even in various combinations, they are 
easily retained, and most materially assist in producing the 
recurrence of the corresponding ideas. And thus, when a 
person is relating a past fact, the ideas in some cases sug- 
gest the words, and in others the words suggest the ideas* 
Hence illiterate persons, other things being equal, do not 
remember nearly so well as others which shows the 

14 
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importance of teaching the young to remember words 
well as things; for in most cases, words serve as the bond 
of ideas, which would be loose and floating in the mind 
unless thus connected. 

§ 98. From what we have said, it is obvious that the cul- 
tivation of the memory .constitutes a very essential object 
in the early periods of intellectual education. That ther^ 
are original diversities in the. capabilities of the mind, there 
can be no doubt ; aqd it should be one grand object in men- 
tal culture, to excite those which are weak, and to ourb, at 
has been observed, those which are excessive. With re- 
spect to the memory, some youn^ persons appear to retain 
words, and even ideas, with a degree of facility which 
astonishes and perhaps delights the partial friend, while 'at 
the same time it furnishes some ground for alarm, lest that 
which ought always to be made subservient, should havp 
th^ ascendancy, and prevent duo attention to the cultivation 
of the judgment and reasoning powers. Others are slow^ 
in acquiring, but .retain for a long time. Others again are 
disticiguished by the readiness with which they recollect, 
and the ease and aptitude with which they bring forward 
what their memory has stored up; and if the memory has 
been judiciously employed, and the principles of association 
have been such, as are advantageous to the judgment, this 
is all which can be wished for. 

§99.. With respect to .those who possess great facility of 
retention, it should be the aim of the instructer .to encour- 
age, as much as possible, the sound exercise of the judg- 
ment, and the long retention and suitable recollection of 
ide^s, rather than the easy acquisition of words, evenr if 
properly 'Understood. Perpetuity of retention depends in a 
^reat measure upon the manner in which ideas are asso- 
ciated in the mind, and upon the cast of ideas which have 
already been received and retained ; but this facility of re- 
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tention, though depending in part upon exercise, seems to 
arise in no small degree from corporeal organization. It 
is valuable only as making this foundation of a ^ood memo- 
ry; it often leads one to neglect those exercises of the 
understanding, to which it should only be auxiliary, because 
they are more difficult ; and the consequence, in innunier- 
able instances, has been, that while, apparently the mental 
progress is going on with rapidity, the judgment and the 
reasoning powers are almost dormant, and the whole of the 
mental store of the individual consists in the words, or at 
most, the ideas of others without any real acquisition of 
thought, and even without that new-modelling and arr,ang» 
ing of them, which would give a degree of appropriation, to 
the possession. We knew a clergyman, formerly of this 
city, now deceased, who in college memorized Euclid's 
Elements, and found this labour of the mere memory much 
easier than the exercise of the understanding to compre- 
hend it On the other hand we have known individuals 
i^ho, with ordinary memory, have found it only necessary 
to read the proposition once or twice carefully over in order 
to get the links in. the chain of re^sisoning, and then could 
demonstrate the proposition with great accuracy, though 
not in the precise words of it;* and on examination could 
answer with isuch promptness ^nd clearness as made it 
evident that it was. acquired by the exercise of pure ratioci* 
nation. 

• ^100. Although memory may be greatly abused as in 
the former case, yet, on the other hand, there is danger of 
its. being tpo much neglected by those of the Jatter. When 
it is considered how many of the purposes of life require 
accuracy and facility of recollection, how necessary the 
memory is ,to the pursuits ,of science" and literature, and 
even to the cultivation and exercise of the moral sense, can 
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we believe that as a subservient faculty, and with a view lo 
its subserviency, it can be cultivated too much? 

§ lOL The recollection of ideas is of the greatest conse- 
quence ; but the memory, as we have already stated, should 
often be exerciised on vxn-dSf both as an aid to the remem- 
brance of ideas, and on account of the great importance of 
an accurate recollection of words, in the usual as well ai 
the more particular concerns of life. We are often led to 
repeat the statements of others, and it very frequently hap- 
pens that it is not sufficient to give what we think to l^e 
their ideas. If we can give their words, every one may 
judge for himself as to the import of them ; if we give our 
own ideas of their import, we preclude all correction of 
mistake, if^ from our peculiar prepossessions, or any other 
circumstance, we have erred. We have known instances^ 
.and probably there are but. few who cannot at once recot* 
lect some, where very serious consequences have followed 
n*om persons giving their own apprehensions of the mean* 
ing of others instead of what they actually said ; and from 
a regard to truth, and from the consideration of such pain* 
ful occurrences, we feel persuaded that the habit of cor* 
rect recollection of words should be early made an object 
of education, and shoiild not be neglected in any part of it 
But besides the beneficial effects on the mind from the exeiw 
cise of accurately recollecting words, and the importance 
of it in the concerns of life, we do not perceive how the ne- 
cessity of it can be doubted in the> various employments of 
a literary and scientific education. We have no wish that 
the memory should be burdened with a number of rulea 
and facts which are not directly subservient to the objects 
of rational instruction ; nor do we think, in common with 
others, that it should be called upon to acquire the princi^ 
pies of grammar, and still less of philosophy, without the 
continnal ezerciae of the understandiiig. But though the 
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judgment will afford material aid to the memory, even in 
the rudiments of language, and is of indispensable utility to 
its exercise in every department of science, yet the ready 
and accurate recollection of fundamental rules, of the flex- 
ions of words, of elementary principles, definitions, &c., is 
of such signal and almost essential advantage in the pro- 
gress of education, that we cannot but suppose that even 
those who object so much to the exercise of the memory on 
words, must admit the importance as well as necessity of 
this exercise in the formation of accurate scholars. 

§102. It is remarkable how much more deeply rules 
thrown in the form of verse will be engraven on the juve- 
nile mind than those in prose. On this account we have 
always admired Davidson's Latin Grammar ; and we will 
venture to say that those who have studied it, or works 
similar to it, will retain the recollection of rules much 
longer than those who have not. From our own experi- 
,eoce we hesitate not to assert, that on examination it will 
be found that the most of those who have been faithfully 
drilled in this or similar grammars, will experieitce little 
difficulty in repeating at least the rhyming parts,* including 
thp heteroclit^s, although some thirty or forty years may 
have elapsed since they have been exercised in it Upon 
the same principte it is, that we can so readily ren^iember 
th^ number of days in each month, by the well-known 
rhyme, 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and Norember, 8tc. 

* Since writings the above we have been mueh gratified to leant that 
th^ parts of Davidson's Grammar have retently been introduced inta 
Hie Qrionmar School of the University of Pennsylvania, in connexion with 
% most admirable Latin Grammar of recent production, by the Rev. 
Baynard R. Hall, of Bedford, Pa. 
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And so also having the Dominical letter, the' day of the 
week corresponding to any day of the month may readily 
be obtained by a recoHection of the following ingenious 
rule, devised in like raanner to aid the memory: 

At DoTcr dwells George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christopher Finch and David Fryer. 

But we need not dwell op these and similar plans, by which 
to fix rules indelibly in the mind. Their efficacy has been 
fplly tried, and is well known. We cannot, however, but ex- 
press our regret, that while some authors of Latin gram- 
mars, excellent in other respects, fully admit the import- 
aiice of versification for roles, notwithstanding have thpught 
the plan a little too puerile and undignified to be admitted 
into a work which had cost much labour to elevate in a 
jgarb of philosophy. But, in this they make a grand mistake 
in not recollecting that this condescension (if so it may be 
edlled) is in strict conformity and direct accommodation to 
the peculiarities of the intellectual faculties of man> and that 
it is much more unphilosophic vainly to attempt, to change 
tho^e laws by which the human mind evidently is gov- 
erned. 

§103. As respects the subject under consideration, the 
exercise of the memory may be classed in three divisions: — 
those exercises in which it furnishes materials for the judg- 
ment ; those in which it furnishes the results of previous 
exercises of the understanding, and in which the under- 
standing should still be concerned ; and those in which the 
operations of the memory have become habitual from con- 
stant employment, and go on without our stopping to think. 
The last class is probably much more extensive than is 
generally supposed ; facility in arithmetic, and in the sub- 
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ordinate exercises in the languages, continually require 
such an exertion of the memory, and where the memory 
has not been trained to it the difficulties in these elementary 
acquisitions are constantly felt. All the power which the 
judgment need exercise in such cases is a controlling 
power, to suggest errors and omissions, but not to direct 
what is right; and if the readiness and accuracy of me- 
mory have not been early cultivated, say before the age of 
twelve or thirteen, it will often prove up-h>ll work to ac- 
quire facility in those branches of knowledge which» from 
being of practic-al value, are of very frequent occurrence. 

§ 104. Some have entertained such an excessive fear of 
making the memory paramount instead of subordinate, as 
have led to such a degree of slowness in every operatipn 
in which the judgment is not principally concerned, that 
pupils have found ten-fpld difficulties, where the memory of 
much younger companions (without blindfolding the judg- 
ment) suggests at once everything that the circumstance 
ihight require, and which will doubtless enable them to . 
succeed best in the usual employments of life. Of course, 
where there is great hesitation of memory, it is better to 
cultivate the judgment, than the most fluent memory with-* 
out judgment ; but readiness in memory may be acquired 
without sacrificing the judgment A leading object in the 
work of instruction in the middle period, (perhaps from the 
age of eight to twelve, or farther, is to give by practice that 
facility of recollection^ whic.h, if not acquired before the 
understanding is become somewhat matured, will seMpm 
be acquired at all ; and which, though always to be regard- 
ed as a subservient quality, is of almost indispensable utility 
in the concerns of life, and even in the researches of sci- 
, entce. It is remarkable how many complaints we often 
kear from thpse who .attempt to commit to memory after 
their understandings have become matured. They imagine 
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they have lost the power of memory, when in fact they 
commH by an entire new process, and with which they bare 
not yet become familiar. Their former mode was very 
mechanical, but now this has yielded to the ii^uence of a 
developed understanding, which cannot consent to sabmh 
to the more irrational route of juvenile days. 

§105. There is still another point* in which the imports 
ance of the habit of recollecting words readily aad accu- 
rately is very obvious, independeht of the consideration of 
the interest and delight which it affords in the intercemrses 
of life. Ideas fade from the memory much sooner when 
they are not connected with words. la sickness^ and often 
in old age, the reasoning poWers become languid, aqd the 
Tigour of the mind, which woukl supply a succession of 
interesting thoughts, is lost under the pressure of disease 
or gradual decay. In such circumstances the mind dwells 
upon the present impressions of pain or weakness, and can 
scarcely raise itself above them; but if the memory has 
been well stored, in the early part of life, with useful and 
interesting combinations of words, they will often recur at 
auch periods, without an effort, and furnish objectt of 
thought which will sooth and even cheer. Those who are 
subject to any degree of mental depression, disabling thenii 
from active efforts to point out a channel for their thoughts^ 
often find such suggestions of the memory an important re- 
lief fo them. And we need not say to those who have a 
religious turn of mind, that these remarks are j)eculiarl]r 
applicable to those devotional compositions and expressions 
which, when they have been early and deeply impressed on 
the mind, occur at the call of association to support, to 
strengthen, and to comfort ; and which^ thus suggested by 
the memory, have in innumerable instances allayed the 
emotions of passion and desire, and poured the balm o( 
consolation into the dejected mind. 
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§ 106. The power of the memory to retain musical sounds 
depends much upon a musical enr^ or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly speaking, a musical talent; and there have been 
known those, not remaj*kal>le in other respects^ who .have 
manifested the. niost surprising recollection of tunes, after 
hearing them but once oc twice, though they have been 
both long and difficult. 

^ 107. It may be interesting- to know, that history furni^bes 
u$ with some surprising instances of the retentive power of 
the faculty of memory* Seneca says of hrmself, that by the 
mere. effort of his natural memqry he was enabled to pcpeat 
two thousand words upoi:i once hearing them> each in its 
prder» though ..they had no dependence on, or <:oQnexion 
with each .other. After which, he mentions a friend of hiSf 
Fortius Latro, who retained in hi^ memory ail the declaamr 
tions he had. ever spoken, and never found his memory to 
fail him even in a single word. He also meotfons Oyueas, 
(ambassador to the Romans from king Fyrrhus,) that.in ome 
day had so well learnt the names of his spectators, , that 
the next day he saluted the whole sena^^ and all the popur 
lace assembiedyeach by his naiqe. . Pliny says that Cyrus 
knew every soldier in his arn^y by name ; and L. Scipio all 
the people of Rome. Ch^rmipus, of rather Carneades, when 
required, it i^ said would repeat any volume found in the 
libraries as readily as if he were reading. Dr. Wallis tells 
us, that without the assistance bf pen and ink, or any thing 
equivalent, he was able in the dark, by mere force of me- 
mory, to perform arithmetical operations^ as multiplication, 
division, extraction of roots, &c., to forty places ;— particu* 
larly that in February, 1671, at the request of a foreigner, 
by night, in bed, he proposed to himself a number of fiAy« 
three places, and found its square root to twenty-seveii 
places; and, without ever writing down the nurpber» re* 
peated it from his memory at hil next visit, twenty days 
afterwards. 

16 
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§ 108. Children acquire their own and foreign languages 
by a kind of instinctive process. By intermingling only a 
few weeks with foreign children 'they will begin to under- 
stand them, and will, in a very few months, speak with 
great fluency ; — and although in all this the child does not 
•seem to manifest any mental efforts, yet doubtless the per- 
ceptive faculties, with the memory, are most advantage- 
ously exercised,, and receiving a development of the most 
important character. The littention which nec^sarily must 

/ be constantly aroused and excited at every word- spoken, 
will acquire an acuteness of the most favourable promise. 
Besides, the new channel into which all the conceptions of 
the mind passes on leaving its vernacular, to use that of a 
foreign tongue; must necessarily awaken up Energies of th^ 
intelieci that no other process could eflect on the infant 
mind. The gratification, moreover, arising from its suc- 
cess, would itself prove a powerful stimulant, and that too 

• without being attended willi the injurious effects produced 
by ordinary mental excitement, so destructive to the physi- 
cal well-being of children. Languages may thus be ac- 
quired not only without the pernicious confinement of chil- 
dret), so destructive to health, but in the midst- of active 
sports and games, and thu» simultaneously both mind and 
body may b^ on their march of improvettient 

§ 109. To lay down any general rules in education, espe- 
cially if they require the specification of ages, is diflicult ; 
biit we should be inclined to divide the course of intellectual 
education into three periods, the first extending to about 
ten, the second to fourteen, and the third to the time when 
direct instruction ceases. In the first, the exercises of the 
memory should be constantly and directly subservient to 
the culture of the understanding, and should not be em- 
ployed except where they can be made intelligible. In this 
period, the chief object is to produce ideas, and to connect 
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them with words; to cultivate with the judgment thd 
observation, by employing it in a large diversity of sur- 
rounding objects, both of nature and art; and to store jthe 
memory with ideas of facts, without much regard to philo- 
sophic principles of arrangement Somp notion of causa- 
tion, however, begins very early in children^ and where it 
can be brought into exercise judiciously, th^re appears no 
reason why it should be neglected ; but .the commoa bond 
of union will be connexion in time and place,' and it is by 
these links of association 'principally that recollection will 
be first produced. In the second period, though the exer- 
cise and culture of the judgment should continue to go on, 
and even become a more prominent object of atteqtion, yet 
the memory of words should now be particularly cultivated. 
In the third period the exercise of verbal recollections 
should, we imagine, constitute a very subordinate object 
The primary aim must then be, to strengthen the judgmeqt, 
to- exercise the operations of reasoning, to cultivate habits 
of correct generalization and classification, and, as the 
mind expands, to lay the foundation of that judicious selec- 
tion and arrangement of the objects of thd memory, which 
l¥ill. make this faculty of the utmost utility in every valu- 
able employment of the understandhig, and indeed render 
every operation of the memdry itself an important exercise 
of the judgment In these exercised, the development of 
the various intellectual powers will follow in the order 
in which nature, in her unerring law, seems to point out> 
when unaided by the important advantages of a rational 
leducation. 

§ 110. IX. The understanding may be said to be the ba- 
sis of all the operations of the faculties of the human mind, . 
and by this faculty is discerned the qualities of those sensa* 
tions and ideas produced from - external causes ; the rela- 
tions which exist among the objects of perception and 
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thought:; and the truth or fallacy of any {>ropositioQ what* 
evei:. 

§ IIL In taking a general review of the operations of 
the faculties under the influence of the understanding, W6 
say) that consciousness is that capacity of the mind by which 
it is capalile of being affected bys sensorial impressions, 
whether sensible, ideal, or motory. Consciousness is, io 
feet, the notice of the mind itself; and the term is, in the 
most appropriate 'sense, applied to that state with which 
6rery ^ntal change or operation is attended, if it in any* 
degree excites the notice of the mind. It is by conscious- 
oess alone that we have any knowledge of the otl^er powers 
of the rhind, and, when directed in their operations, the ap* 
pellation is peculiarly appropriate. When it is excited by 
sensible impressions it is usually called perception— coti' 
sdousness referring to the operations of the mind as such, 
perception to the operations- as produced by external ob- 
jects* We are coascioiis of ideas and sensations ; we per* 
ceive the external objects which produce impressions on the 
senses. . » 

§112. Wheii the notice of the mind is directed to any 
particular object, or to a succession qf objects, that state of 
the mind is called attention. When it is brought . so far 
under the control of the mind, that it can he directed at 
will, it may be with propriety, termed the power of at* 
iention. If the attention be exclusively directed to some 
. object of thought separate from* others, or to some compo- 
hent -part of the object separated from its other parts ; then 
it is termed abstraction, by which we understand ^jjarate 
attention* When the attention is directed to Our perception, 
(or, in other wotds, to the qualities, cireumstances, and 
changes of external objects, as they aflfect . the mind through 
the medium of the sensitive and associative powers,) it is 
termed fAservation. Aad when many ideas are connected 
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and blended together, this compounded form is termed 
association. When the attention is directed to the mind'a 
own conditions, afiections, and operations, it is termed rd.« 
flection. As observation commonly implies sonie exercise 
of the reasoning faculty, so also does refleciioa: but simple 
attention, to our own thoughts and feelings, and to our 
ner of thinking and feeling, is in the strictest sense reflection. 
When the mind is employed in the consideration, of any 
object of thought, it is said to be thinking. In a wide sebsOf 
understanding includes every intellectual operation; that isf 
every act of the mind, propedy so called, except sensation 
and feeliiig. But it appears nxost appropriate to that stats 
in which the mind is actively -employed in the consideration 
9f thought, whether it be its perceptions, notions, or feeHngi^ 
The term thought^ has two significations, the ad of thinji- 
ing, and the subject of thinking ;7—the subject of thinking 
corresponds nearly to. nothm^ opinion^ &lc* When the mind 
is teft in its traia^of thought very much to the operation of 
the associative power, without any direct restraint upon it 
from without or within, its state is termed puditation; which 
bears nearly the same relation to the understanding, that 
revery does to the imagination. The term is, howeveiv 
used where the. mind is more actively engaged, particularly 
oa serious subjects of thought. It does not greatly differ iii 
its import, from contemplation ; but this term often appears 
more particularly to refer to the fields of observatioUi ratbec 
than of reflection. The charapteristio faculty or capacity 
of the uaderstanding is the power of • coiTipariTi^ the differ- 
ent objects of thought, and discerning \2LTious relations 
which exist among them, such as thote of i^dentityj sunir 
larityi equality, proximity, continuity in time and jplace» 
difference, dissimilarity^ cause and effect, &c.'. 
^113. Having considered these general operations of the 
mindy we shall pow proceed. to make a few remarks oit the 
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cultivation of the understanding. The foundation of an 
accurate, discTiminating judgment, can only be laid in 
the acquisition of clear perceptions. During the period of 
infancy, this is almost the sole object of intellectual educa- 
tion; and ^here this is properly attended to, unless in very 
unfavourable circumstances, the development t>f the under- j 
standing will afterwards go on with successs Where this 
had been neglected, the injurious effects are seldom com- 
pletely remedied. The acquisition of clear perception does 
not necessarily introduce tlie operations of comparison, dis- 
crimination, and judgment ; but when these are exercised, 
the perception is thereby rendered more acute and active. 

§114. The perceptive powers are necessarily improved 
in proportion to the attention of the mind to the objects of 
perception; and whatever excites the operations of the 
mind, is productive of that pleasure which attends every 
natural and gentle exercise of the mental faculties, more or 
less in every'period of life, but particularly in those to which 
education is directed. Every ^uch exercise of the mental 
facuhies in connexion with the objects of perception, tends 
tt> direct the attention to those objects, and consequently to 
improve the perception. And thus it is, as in every period 
of the intellectual culture, that the proper exercise of one 
faculty tends to the general improvement of the mind. But 
to compare, to discriminate, and to judge, do not necessa- 
rily follow from the. exercise 6f the perception. In the more 
complicated perceptions, numerous judgments are often 
included ; but for the formation of those simple ones which 
are the first exercise of the mind, nothing more is requisite 
than retention of ideas, and that elementary exercise of the 
associative power by which two or more ideas, derived 
from the same or similar objects, are connected with the 
appearance, &c. of the object, so as to be at once recall- 
ed by it, and by degrees, combined with it: nevertheless. 
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where the mind is active, and suitable opportunitite are 
giveo, it very early begins to employ those faculties of the 
mind on the object^ presented to the senses. 

§ 115. Children at a very early age, oilen manifest ciosei 
attentive examination, and accurate discrimination of ihe 
objects of sensation, and they nev^r need be without objects . 
on which to exercise comparison. The size of things, their 
colour, shape, smoothness, weight, &c., furnish constant 
means for leading them to observe resemblances and differ- 
ences in tjheir various combinations; and the perception of 
these constitiHes discrimination of judgment, — a quality than 
which no one is more essential in the pursuit of truth. The 
ready perception of resemblances among diversities, and . 
still more, the quick and accurate perception of diversity id 
the midst of resemblances, constitutes some of the most im- 
portant operations of the understanding. And such discrimi- 
nation wil) usually be produced, when the mind is awakened 
by having suf&cient scope and exercise of its faculties. 
We may often leave it to its own silent progress ; and if we 
encourage accurate observation, and the correct use of 
words, discrimination will, in all probability, be found to 
follow as a natural consequence. But it must also be our 
endeavour, to awaken and exercise the nnind, by direct 
attention on our part ; and provided we measure our efforts 
by the degree in which the understanding is developed, and 
do not attempt to force it, but only to guide and employ it, 
we may reasonably indulge the confidence, that the work 
.of education is going on successfully, and that we are begin- 
ning to promote a progress of intellect, from which the 
most satisfactory results may be expectdd. 

§116. The important point, of e^ltivating an accurate 
discrimination, should be kept in view in evdry part of edu* 
cation. It is indeed the foundation of clear ideas; and the 
acquisition of whatever can be truly called ktiowledge, de* 
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pench most materially on the possession of it. It i9 exercised 
by various objects of instruction; and in fact it often is this 
exercise which gives those objects their leading value. 
Those who learn lo think and reason comparatively late in 
life; have difficulties to overcome which can scarcely be 
conceived by those whose intellectual qualities have been 
^arly cultivated. The object to which we would urge, is, 
not to communicate exten;5ive information to a child under 
six years of. age ; that lyill be gained, and beneficially 
gained^ if the desire of knowledge have been produced, and 
the qualities of mind, on which the acquisition of knowledge 
depends, have been properfy trained ; we otaly wish that on 
those objects which properly fall within the sphere of capaci- 
ty, during the early part of childhood, the observation should 
be so exercised, that the power of discrimination will Jbe 
acquired. A feW simple playthings, which a child has the 
opportunity of observing in every situation; the natural 
objects which surround, us, and which usually strike the 
attention of a child ; if he be allowed to observe pictures of 
different kinds of animals, the letters of the alphabet, .flowers 
and plants, these will furnish-opportunities for that dis- 
t^riraination, the cultivation of which lays at the foundation 
of. every thing which is valuable in the most serviceable 
lexercises of the Judgment All that i3 requisite is, that we 
should ourselves be capable of discrimination; that we 
watch the oppprtunity, when the mind is^ative, to encpurage , 
the observation, and to produce distinct luid accurate per- 
ceptions; Our business is not 4o be continually making 
direct efforts, as in the later periods of education, but to 
employ those occasions which so often present themselves 
to the attentive parent, to lead to the exercise of those quali- 
ties of miod which he knows to be of high importance. 

§ 117. The grand point to be kept in view is, that we do 
not mm oo any oeclasioot to force the &cidtiesi b.ut to em* 
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ploy them as they advance in strength and accuracy, surta- 
bly to th^ir progress, and to furnish them with appropriate 
objects of exercise : and we may feel assured, that so long 
as these qualities are exercised, the business of education is 
going on much better than if we were endeavouring to store 
tbe memory with words to which indistinct ideas, or no ideas 
at all are attached. We ought ne^r to think the work of 
education is going on, unless the operations of the under- 
standing are, in some way or other, brought into exercise : 
and when they are, we may rest fully satisfied. If the 
development of the intellectual facilties be properly begun, 
it will go on by the mere influence of external impressions: 
Our business is to regulate and employ those external 
impressions, so that their influence may be suited to the 
state of the mind, and really productive of a suitable exer- 
cise of the understating. We should not only aim to 
produce discrimination, but to lead to the habit of observing 
the grounds of discrimination, the particular qualities or 
circumstances in which objects resemble one another, and 
those in which they difler. This is by no means a neces- 
sary eflfect of the perception of resemblance or difference ; 
and it is often but partially acquired; yet it is certainly 
essential to correct reasoning, and may be properly included 
under the head of discrimination. Children very early 
acquire the power of finding out the grounds of difference 
and agreement; and the questions, — in what are these 
two things alike? in what are they unlike? often serve, 
even at the age of three or four years, to bring into ex- 
ercise, some of the most useful operations of the under- 
standing. Every thing in fact, which sets children to think 
upon the objects of their sensation^, and upon their ideas, is a 
most serviceable employment : and the more they ar6 led 
to think correctly, the more easy, in the later periods of 
education, will be c6rrect thoughts. 

16 
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§ lil8. Finally, if we wish children to think clearly, and to 
reason accurately, the. works, or rather materials of thought 
and reason, must bo. attended to early and carefully. No 
subjects of study can be presented, better suited for chil- 
dren between the jages of six and ten, than those suggested 
Under section V., on observation ; and rf those be judiciously 
employed, they cannot foil, so far at least as instrumentali- 
ties are concerned, of producing a sound, comprehensive, 
vigorous and discriminating judgment. 

§ 119. X. Reason, is a faculty or power of the mind by 
which ideas are compared, and consequences drawn from 
the relations they are found to have; and thus* is distin- 
guished good from evil, and truth from falsehood. In this 
operation of the mind, sagacity is requisite to find jnterme- 
diate ideas ; and illation, by which they are so ordered and 
disposed as to discover the connexion there is in each link 
of the chain, by which the extremes are held together, and 
by which is drawn into view the truth sought. Illation 
consist^ in nothing but the perception of the connexion there 
is between the' ideas in each step of the deduction, by which 
the mind comes to see either the certain agreement or dis- 
agreement of any two ideas; as in demonstration, in which 
it arrives at knowledge; or their probable connexion, on 
which it gives or withholds its assent, as in opinion. 

§ 120. In those cases where we must take propositions 
for true, without being certain of their being so, we have 
need to find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their 
probability ; in both cases, the faculty which finds out the 
means, and rightly applies them to discover certainty in the 
one, and probability in the other, is that which we- call 
reason. Reason may be considered as being exercised in 
four ways ;— first, in discovering and finding out proofs by 
which to sustain a proposition or establish a fact. Secondly^ 
in disposing of these in a regular and methodical manner. 
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laying them in such order, as that their connexion may be 
plainly perceived. Thirdly, in clearly perceiving the con- 
nexion of proofs; and, Fourthly^ in making a right confclu- 
aion. 

§ 121. Reason fails wlien first, our ideas fail. Secondly, 
because of the obscurity, or imperfection of the ideus it is 
employed about. Thirdly, because it perceives not those 
ideas which would serve to show the certain or probable 
agreement or disagreement of any two other ideas. Fourth- 
ly, by proc6eding up6n false principles, which being follow- 
ed, lead men to contradict themselves, and to inconsistency 
in their own thoughts. Fifthly, by dubious words, and 
uncertain signs, which often puzzle and confound the human 
mind. 

§ 122. Though the deducing of one proposition from ano- 
ther is a great part of the office of reason,' and that about 
which it is usually employed ; yet the principal act of ratio- 
cination is the finding of the agreement or disagreement 
between two ideas, by. the intervention of a third. Hence 
we may be able to form an idea of that ordinary distinction 
of things, into such as are according to, those that are above, 
and those contrary>to reason. Those according to reason are 
the propositions, whose truth we can discover by examining 
and tracing those ideas we have from sensation and reflec- 
tion, and which by natural deduction, we find to be true or 
'probable. Those above reason are the propositions, whose 
truth or probability we cannot acquire by reason. Those 
contrary to reason, ar6 such propositions as are inconsistent 
with, or irreconcilable to our clear and distinct ideas. Thusv 
the existence of one God, is according to reason; the ex- 
istence of more than one God, is contrary to reason; and 
the resurrection of the body after death, is above r^eason. 

§ 123. Those who most contend for the superior power 
of human reason, do it because their ownr reasc^ per- 
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suades them to that belief; and so, whether the victory 
be on their or our side, they are equally defeated. They 
seek to terrify us with jhe example of many great evils, 
and by chasing this ignis fatuus, (so they call the only 
pole-star God has given us to direct our course,) have fallen 
into wild and ridiculous opinions, and increased the cata-^ 
logue of heresies to a great number; but ihesQ men either 
followed mi their reason, but made it follow their will; or 
else they first hood-winked it by interest and prejudice, 
and then bade it show them the wayv; or they were wanting 
in the necessary diligence required for so doubtful a pas- 
sage : or, if, in the absence of these, the weakness of their 
understanding had deceived them, the error at least would 
not have been hurtful to others, if the doctrine of governing 
ourselves by our own reason, ?ind not by authority and ex- 
fimple, were generally established. , It is not the use of such 
liberty, but the appropriating of it to ourselves, that is the 
cause of. all the disorders ascribed to it; for those who lay 
a restraint on other men's reason, have first made use of 
their own to . silence their opponents, and make use of it 
in this very restraining of others. 

§ 124. Some have very unjustly, in matters of religion, 
placed reason in opposition to faith ; but faith when scriptu- 
ral, is nothing but a firm assent of the mind; which cannot 
be exercised in relation to any thing but upon good reason, 
and so cannot be opposite to it. He that believes without 
having any reason for believing, may be in love with his 
own fancies; but he neither seeks truth as he ought, nor 
pays the proper obedience to his Maker, who would have 
him use those discerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of mistake and error. But the consideration that 
reason, in all its operations, upon first principles and suita- 
ble data for the investigation of truth, whether physical, 
scientific, abstract or moral, opens an interminable field 
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beyood our present purposes ; we shall therefore proceed, 
not to a further consideration of the faculty, but to the pro- 
per improvement or education of iC 

§ 125. Where the judgment has been well cultivated, the 
reasoning process may be expected to go on successfully. 
The exercise of reason may be very early noticed, and is 
often independent oT words. The direct exerci^ of it does 
not appear to be desirable, till the mind has acquired some 
vigour; more especially till the judgment has been tolerably 
cultivated, and a considerable acquaintance with words 
has been acquired: and this is^ the more evident, be^^ 
cause in every part of early education, circumstances of 
constant occurrence will continually bring the reasoning 
faculty into exercise, and give it a right direction, if we 
avail ourselves of the opportunities which they present. As 
the mind expands, the objects of the reasoning faculty, of 
course, increase in number and frequency of occurrence ; 
and the judicious parent, without making it a formidable 
object, may exercise it effectually. There are two points, 
which are of universal application, and should be always 
kept in view; first, the premises should be thoroughly under' 
stood before they are employed ; secondly, the assent of a child 
to the conclusion should never be exacted, when there is any 
hesitation, / 

§ 126. It is not to be expected that a child can come td 
a conclusion with great promptness, when its understand* 
ing must first be carefully exercised upon a premise with 
which it may not be very familiar : and as we cannot force 
the reasoning powers, nor compel a child to l^ee the cor- 
rectness of our reasonings, we shall either drive him 4o 
falsehood by too great urgency, or to assent upon our 
authority, and not upon the effect of a clear, satisfactory 
view of the premises; or we shall .confuse his understand* 
ing, and really prevent that happy effect on the reasoning 
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faculty which would othenviso havcTeadily followed. The 
true method of teaching children to reason correctly, is to 
accustom them to accflrate reasoning. Before they are 
capable of forming inferences for themseh^es, they can un- 
derstand the inferences of others, and the grand point is, 
that the reasonings which we employ with them shall be 
fully intelligible and thoroughly correct It would be im- 
portant, carefully to go over the premises, so that they 
should comprehend all the links separately before they are 
fastened together. In this way they may be trained to rea- 
son by a knowledge of the methods pursued by others. 

§ 127. When a child is so far advanced as to be able to 
pursue the links in the chain of reason from the premises to 
the conclusions, there can' be no loss for subjects on which 
to exercise the reasoning faculty. Surrounding nature will 
continually present-effects which will call forth the reasoning 
powers to discover the cause; and here the child may find 
abundant and delightful opportunities of putting forth its 
little energies to trace the connexion that exists between 
cause and eflfcct. If there be a want of sufficient knowledge 
of causes, necessary to enable the child to account for the 
eflTect, such knowledge ought to be imparted, and ttien the 
child might be called upon- to make the application in the 
discovery of the case before it. If a bright ffower be placed 
in the bosom of a child, and it be asked the reason why its 
colour has been transmitted to its bosom, it may be delighted 
with the fact, but it could not reason in the case, unless it 
had been previously furnished with all the necessary facts 
so to do. But should it first be informed, that colour is not 
in the flower but in the rays of light, which are quahfied 
by objects, and reflected in all directions, it will at once be 
able to reason in the case as soon as it is presented, and 
experience a high gratification in the discovery of the 
cause. 
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§ 128. It is important that children be accustomed and 
encouraged to state their difficulties and objections against 
any reasoning or position which they hear, or whitch th^y 
may meet with iq books ; for it is exceedingly pernicious 
that they should be constantly under the baneful influence 
of that authority which leads them to take every thing for 
granted that is either said or written. We have no wish to 
see the habit of objecting for the sake of objecting; but those, 
are the most likely to acquire it who have been accustomed 
to think but little when young, and to take every thing upon 
trust. Having long believed' every thing upon authority, 
when their minds acquire some degree of independence and 
activity they usually find, or think they find, that many of 
those things which they believed, are inconsistent with truth; 
and they feel a kind of general suspicion with respect to all 
which they have been accustomed to believe, and the con- 
sequences often are highly injurious both with respect to 
the understanding and the conduct. If the mind has beea 
rightly trained, while its education is principally conducted 
by others, things will go well when the individual has, as it- 
were, to educate himself by exercising all the powers of his 
mind, and thus thinking for himself. If by early discipline, 
followed up by the well regulated pursuit of useful know- 
ledge, he has been brought into that invaluable state of 
mind in which freedom of thought is united with due cau- 
tion, and a tendency modestly to suspect one's own conclu^ 
sions, at least as much as those of others, it may reasonably 
be expected that the acquisition of truth will be an easy 
task, and that the judgment will have that clearness, activity 
and correctness, which will enable the possessor to choose 
important objects, and to pursue them by suitable and judi- 
cious means, to the full development of reason, that great 
faculty which elevates m^n to the proper dignity of \ his 
nature. 
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§ 129. XL fVitf is a faculty of the mind by which are 
assembled, with vivacity and "variety, those ideas of resem- 
blance, by which are made up pleasant pictures and agree- 
able visions in the fancy. It is considered a faculty the very 
reverse of judgment, which consists in carefully separating 
from one another such ideas in which can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by simili- 
tudes, and by affinity to take one thing for another; and 
hence it frequently happens, that men who have much wit 
and prompt memories have not always the clearest judg- 
ment, and are seldom found among the benefactors of sound 
learning. But this remark, which is the result of common 
observation, may be said to be a general rule, to which, 
however, remarkable exceptions have been found, in some 
of the most profound intellects and able scholars. An in- 
dulgence in wit is highly injurious in those, whom it unfits 
for sober thought and scientific investigation. Indeed, 
should wit produce such effects on the mind, it is a strong 
evidence that it is a predominant faculty, and that there are 
deficiencies in those faculties connected with the under- 
standing. 

§ 130. For the most part, it is the metaphor and allusion 
wherein consists the entertainment and pleasantry of wit, 
and which strikes in so lively a manner on the fancy, and 
is so acceptable to all people, because its beauty appears at 
first sight, and there is required no labour of thought to ex- 
amine what truth or reason there is in it^ The mind, with- 
out looking any farther, rests satisfied with the agreeable- 
ness of the picture and the gaiety of the imagination ; and 
it is a kind of affront to go about to examine it by the severe 
rules of truth or reason. Whence it would seem, that wit 
consists in something that is not perfectly conformable to 
these, but is a species of innocent licentious sport, commit- 
ted in some little measure against both truth and reason. 
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Some have inclined to believe that the entertainment which 
it gives to the hearer is founded, in a considerable degree, 
on his surprise at the command which the man of wit has 
acquired over a part of the constitution which is so little 
subject to the will. Hence ^t is, that we are more pleased 
with a hon mot which occurs in conversation than with one 
in print ; and that we never fail to feel disgust from wit 
when we suspect it to be premeditated. 

§131. A witty repartee is much more pleasing than a 
witty attack; and an allusion will appear excellent when 
thrown out extempore in conver9ation, which would be 
deemed execrable in print. The two properties of delight and 
surprise seem essential to wit, more particularly it has been 
judged so of the latter. In order, therefore, that the resem- 
blance in the ideas should be wit, it is necessary that they 
should not lie too near one another in the nature of things; 
for where the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. 
Cicero has justly said. Wit is- a thing not to be learned: it is 
the offspring of nature, and the proper effect of a bright and 
lively fancy. That it may be improved, is freely admitted; 
but on no account should it ever be permitted to become, 
through special cultivation, a leading faculty, unless the 
mind is fit for nothing else ; and even then it should be un- 
der restraint, from the operation of a due sense of moral 
obligation, that ought carefully to be inculcated in relation 
to this matter. 

§ 132. Should the imagination be dull, and the wit and 
humour sluggish, it may be well to employ such methods 
as would tend to excite sprightliness, and thus in some mea- 
sure to correct siich deficiencies. Not that by any training, 
we apprehend, such would become wits, but at least they 
might be inspired with a happy turti for cheerful pleasantry. 
The attention must be directed to the comic rather than to 
the serious side of objects ; and they should read collections 
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of choice, facetious anecdotes, and witty puns and sayingf, 
which often are attended with the desired effect of arousing 
the mind to a spirit of witticism. It is also important to 
mingle in company with those who have ability to send 
forth sallies of wit and repartee; but those who are defi- 
cient in this respect should remain silent listeners; for if in 
their attempt at humour they expose their weakness, they 
will be sure to find, what is universally the case, but little 
mercy from an adept This is apt to confound and greatly 
discourage future attempts at pleasantry. 

§ 133. A child that discovers he has wit, and can divert 
his companions, and keep them in a constant roar of laugh- 
ter, is apt to give his whole strength to this talent, and to 
keep it constantly occupied. This, however, must be ma- 
naged with care and judgment ; for not unfrequently it is 
the case, that where there is wit to be inspired by such an 
example, the whole fraternity is likely to catch the same 
spirit, and become a set of laughing philosophersi This we 
say, not to damp with serious gloom the sportive season of 
innocent mirth, but present it as the necessary balance 
wheel to check the over workings of high animal pressure 
that thereby perfect order may be preserved througboot 
the whole machinery, and thus render it most efficient in 
-all its powerful movements. 

§ 134. XII. Imagination is a power or faculty of the 
mind, whereby impressions are renewed by the memory; 
and through the influence of fancy and association, a 
train of conceptions is introduced under the guidance of the 
predominant feelings or passions. 

§ 135. Some have represented that imagination consists 
in a power which the soul has of forming images of objects, 
by impressing them on the fibres of the brain, and conclude 
that the larger and more distinct the vestigia or tracks of 
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the animal spirits, the mcxre strongly and distinctly the soul 
imagines those objects. As the breadth, depth, and clearness 
of the strokes of a sculpture depend on the force wherewith 
the graver acts, and the obedience which the copper yields,^ 
so the depth and clearness of the tracks of the imagination 
depend on the force of the animal spirits, and the consti- 
tution of the fibres of the brain; and it is that variety 
which is found in those two things, to which we owe almost 
all the vast difference which we obsetve in people's minds. 
On the one side are abundance and scarcity, briskness and 
slowness, largeless and smallness of the animal spirits; and 
on the other hand, delicacy or grossness^ humidity or dry- 
ness, stiffness or flexibility of the fibres of the brain ; and 
lastly, a particular relation which the animal spirits may 
have with those fibres: from the various combinations of 
which things will result a sufficiently great variety, to ac- 
count for all the different characters which appear in the 
minds of men: and from the same principle flows that 
difierence which is observed in the same person's mind, at 
different times, and under different circumstances, as in 
childhood, manhood, and old age, in sickness, health, &c. 
The intimate connexion that exists between the qualities of 
the physical and intellectual economy, we have already 
shown under physical education, and whether traces or not 
are made on the brain, at least similar effects from well 
known causes are produced ; and as we can have no ideas 
of the operation of spirit, we are often aided in our concep- 
tions of things by similar analogies. 

§ 13G. It may be observed^ that the fibres of the brain are 
more agitated by the impression of objects than by the 
course of the animal spirits ; and for this reason, the soul is 
more affected with objects, which it perceives by sensation, 
and which it looks on as present, and capable of giving it 
pleasure or pain, than by those perceive4 by imagination, 
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which it judges to be distant. Yet it sometimes hap- 
pens, that in persons whose animal spirits are extremely 
agitated by fasting, waking, a fev6r, drinking, or some 
violent passion, these spirits move the inward fibres of the 
brain as forcibly as outward objects do; so that those persona 
perceive things by sensation, which they should, only per- 
ceive by imagination;, for imagination and sensation diflfer 
from each other only as the greater from the less. 

§ 137. Although imagination, as to its origin, may be sub- 
sequent to sense, yet it has been justly said to be prior to it m 
dignity and use. It is this which retains the fleeting, forms 
of things, when things themselves are gone, and all sensa- 
tion is at an end. This is not a simple faculty of the mind. 
It presupposes abstraction, to separate from each other 
qualities and circumstances which have been perceived ia 
conjunction ; and also judgment and taste to direct us, by 
vivid conceptions, in forming combinations; and hence, 
the importance of this talent to poets and orators, and we 
may add, to musicians and painters. 

§ 138. Memory, judgment, reasoning, passions, afiection, 
and purposes ; in a word, every operation of the mind, -ex- 
cepting those of sense, is exerted occasionally in what is 
called 'Mrain of ideas," and has its share as an ingredient; 
so that we n)ust take the word idea, in a very extensive 
sense, if we make the train of our thoughts to be only a 
train of ideas. The trains of thought in the mind are of two 
kinds; — they are either such as flow spontaneously, with- 
out any exertion of a governing principle to arrange them, 
or they are such as are regulated and directed by an active 
effort of the mind, with some view and intention* No one 
can cease from thinking, though he may desire it ; some- 
thing occurs to his fancy, that is followed by another thing; 
and so his thoughts are carried from one object to another* 
Somq trains of thought may be called historical ; others may 
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be denominated romantic, in Mrhicb the plot is formed by 
the creative power of fancy, without any regard lo what 
did or will happen. In these also, the powers of judgmenjt, 
taste, moral sentiment, as well as the passions and aflcc- 
tions, take a share in the execution. The romantic scenes 
of fancy are most commonly the occupation of young 
minds, not yet so deeply engaged in life as to have their 
thoughts taken up by its real cares and business. In persons 
who have- come to maturity, there is even in these sponta- 
neous sallies of fancy, some arrangement of thought It is 
highly probably that whatever is regular and rational in a 
train of thought which presents itself to a man's fancy, 
without any study, is a c6py of what had been before com- 
posed, by his own rational powers, or those of some other 
person. They are the result of habits previously acquired. 

§ 139. In order to account for the regular arrangement 
of those operations of fancy that are in a great degree spon- 
taneous, we need only recur to the natural powers of the 
judgment and invention, the pleasure that always attends 
the exercise of those powers, the means we have of improv- 
ing them by imitation of others, and the effect of practice 
and habits, without supposing any unaccountable attrac- 
tions of ideas, by which they arrange themselves. Be- 
sides the original powers which fancy possesses, which 
are very different in different persons, it has likewise more 
regular motions, to which it has been trained by a long 
course of discipline and exercise ; and by which it may, ex- 
tempore, and without much effort,. produce things that have 
a considerable degree of beauty, regularity and design. 
JBvery thing that is regular in that train of thought which 
we call fancy or imagination, from the little designs and 
reveries of children to the grandest productions of human 
geoiuB, was originally the offspring of judgment or taste, 
applied with some effort greater or less. , As far as it is in 
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our power to give a directioti to our thoughts, aa it un- 
doubtedly is in a great degree, they will be directed by the 
principles common to men, by our appetites, our passions, 
our affections, our reason, our conscience; and that the 
trains of thinking in our minds are chiefly governed by 
these, according as one or another prevails at the time, 
every man will find in his experience. 

• § 140. The operations of the imagination are very impoi^^ 
tant, considered as an intellectual faculty, calculated to 
raise the mind above mere sensation ; — presenting to it con- 
ceptions, or trains of conceptions, which are not immedi- 
ately derived from sensation ;— forming new combinations . 
of ideas, or suggesting the grounds of reasoning; — and 
indtsed not only powerfully aiding the exercise of the judg- 
ment, and the pursuits of philosophy, but even eminently 
'subserving the cause of morality. The power of forming 
vivid and accurate conceptions, is an important acquisition; 
but the true foundation of it is only laid in clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions ; and if the imagination early gain such 
iuduence as calls off the mind from observation, the most 
injurious effects may be expected to follow. The exercise 
of * the imagination is necessary to enable us to enter inio 
the reasonings of the philosopher, where these respect indi- 
viduals, as well as into the pictures of the poet, and the 
details of history. In reference to the last head, the con- 
ception aids the cause even of religious truth : for he who is 
not able, or who does not take the trouble, to picture to the 
mind's eye, the statements of the gospel historians, will not 
have his judgment suitably affected with the reality of the 
facts which they record, nor will Ins affections be warmed 
as they ought to be, by the contemplation of the characM* 
which, with the most artless simplicity, they portray. 

§ 141. The imagination, like the memory, though in H 
different way, should be mlEide a subservient faculty ; and 
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the early cultivation of it must depend upon the tendency 
which we perceive in the exercise of it, and the degree in 
which it is likely to gain ground among the intellectual 
faculties. If the conceptions are very lively, and we per- 
ceive a tendency to dwell upon them instead of the objects 
of perception, our aim must be to invigorate the observa- 
tion, to cultivate the judgment, and, as much as possible, to 
turn the efforts of the imagination into the channel of phi- 
losophic invention. If on the other hand, as is sometimes 
the case, either from early neglect of the observation, or a 
want pf what may perhaps be improperly called physical 
sensibi}ity, the conceptions are very dull, and the mind 
seems unable to enter into any thing which cannot be made 
the object of perception or abstract reasoning, it is perhaps 
desirable, though with caution, to stimulate the imagina> 
Uon^ by appropriate exercise, and suitable reading of works 
of fancy. 

§ 142. Invention is the proper field in which imagination 
should be early employed. We do not, of course, mean 
that which has for its object, to form combinations with the 
sole view of pleasing the fancy or gratifying the taste ; but 
that which has in view contrivances to facilitate the purpo- 
ses of life, and the acquisition of science. We by no means 
wish to be understood, that in the early part of educatiori,- 
and still less in the latter, the imagination should never be ac- 
tively employed in works of fancy and taste : but in a general 
way, it should be laid down as a principle, that ,the solid 
and useful qualities of the mind should be cultivated first, 
and the ornamental as a secondary object. 

§ 143. The little inventions of children, the result of their 
ingenuity, should be encouraged; and where sufficient scope 
is given for the play of the faculties, and there is no physi- 
cal cau^ to prevent activity of mind, not a day will pass, 
ev^n at a very -early i^e, without some epploymept jo 
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which the inventive power of the imagination is not cen- 
cerned. The inventions of children generally arise, in the 
first instance, from necessity; but, in their little diversiont, 
they often display, of course in a low degree, the exercise 
of those qualities by which the most important combinations 
and inventions have been effected. As they advance in 
mental culture, this exercise of the imagination should be 
more and more submitted to the guidance of the judgmelit 
Many of the literary and scientific pursuits to which the 
young are directed, have a tendency to cultivate a philo- 
sophic invagination; and thus furnish numerous opporta- 
nities, which a judicious instructor will carefully employ, 
of calling forth and exercising its most important opera- 
tions. Opportunities should be afforded to children of seeing 
ingenious inventions and contrivances; and the operation 
of a piece of machinery, carefully explained, would prove 
highly beneficial in enlarging their conceptions of things. 
They should also have opportunities of trying their skill, in 
making and inventing little matters which may serve for 
usefulness or amusement This would afford a high grati- 
fication to many who delight in handiwork, and wogld be 
the happiest means of awakening all the powers of their in- 
genuity. We must be contented to allow some young per- 
sons to pass through life, satisfied if we can make them 
comprehend the combinations and inventions of others ; bat 
it is very seldom, where the mind is active and ^nshackledy 
and has been properly stimulated and employed by the 
usual objects of mental pursuit, that it will rest here. £ither 
in the manner in which it attains to its conclusions, or in 
which it tries and applies them, or in the conclusions them- 
selves, it will leave the track which may have been beaten 
by others, and show the exercise of invention. Novelty 
ought never to be our object, but truth ; but it is pleasant to 
see any indication of ingenuity ; and it should be remem- 
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bered, tha't combinations ' and inventions which are not ab- 
solutely new, may be so to the individual, who will of 
necessity enjoy all the gratification which is experienced by 
him who is so happy and successful as to make an original 
discovery. 

§ 144. We cannot better close this article on the imagina- 
tion, than by adopting the language of an author eminently 
great and good. "It must be allowed that our happiness 
or misery in life, that our improvement in any art or science 
we profess, and that our improvement in real virtue and 
goodness, depend, in a very great degree, on the train of 
thinking that occupies the mind, both in our vacant and in 
our more serious hours. As far, therefore, as the direction 
of our thoughts is in our power, (and that it is so in a great 
measure, cannot be doubted,) it is of the utmost importance 
to give them that direction which is the most subservient to 
those valuable purposes. The human imagination is an 
ample theatre, upon which every thing in human life, good 
or bad, great or mean, laudable or base, is acted. How 
happy is that mind in which the light of real knowledge 
dispels the phantoms of superstition; in which the belief and 
reverence of a perfect all-governing mind casts out all fear, 
but the fear of acting wrong; in which serenhy and cheer- 
fulness, innocence, humanity, and candour, guard the ima- 
gination against the entrance of every unhallowed intruder, 
and invite more amiable and worthier guests to dwell! 
There shall the Muses, the Graces, and the Virtues, fix their 
abode; for every thing that is great and worthy in human 
conduct, must have been conceived in the imagination be- 
fore it was brought in to act And many great and good 
designs have been formed there, which, for want of power 
and opportunity, have proved abortive. The man, whose 
mind is occupied by these guests, must be wise ; he must be 
good ; and he must be happy.'' 
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§ 145. Having thus briefly considered what is usually 
called the niental faculties or powers, we would observe, 
that in so doing, we have conformed. to the generally re- 
ceived opinions relative to the number, order, and opera- 
tions of these faculties; at the same time it will be perceived 
that we have added much to each, for the purposes of illus- 
trating and exhibiting important matters connected with a 
rational system, of intellectual education. To exhibit an 
entire new system of things, would require an accompany- 
ing, defence, or at least^ a very full exposition of such a 
system, in order that it might thus carry its own demon- 
stration along with it; which, however, we have thought 
more judicious and proper to reserve for another occasion. 
But we cannot refrain in this place, in justice to. ourselves, 
to express our disapprobation of the indistinct, confused and 
inappropriate elements of which systems of nncntal philoso- 
phy are usually composed. The soul or spii:it of man, 
constitutes all that belongs to intelligence, and is one uncom- 
pounded essence or being; and that which is called the 
faculties of the soul or mind, is nothing more in reality, 
than the pecgliar modes by which the soul or mind acts. 
In its present constitution, as connected with matter, it is 
called into action, as has been already shown, by the sensi- 
tive external organs of the body, and that action origi- 
nally, is under the influences of matter, and no other. 
Consciousness is one of its essential parts, and its various 
actions, although unseen, are as obvious to the mind, as any 
action of the body ; but like the latter, it has its elements of 
motion, and to analyze these elements constitutes the pecu- 
liar province of the melaphysipian. If in resolving the 
motions connected with the body into its elements, we assign 
one for walking and another for running, who does not se(B 
that this is a division not only unnecessary, but unphilo- 
sophic; for the muscles exerted in both cases, are precisely 
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the same; and, moreover, the very same limbs are also 
employed, with this difference only, that the muscles in the 
one case contract with much greater velocity than in the 
other, and the limbs consequently mdve with greater rapi- 
dity. Now an analogous case in mental science, (for such 
there are in the present systems,) would be attended with 
much more difficulty to preserve a distinct apprehension 
of the difference of two mental faculties which may be re- 
presented as being alike in all respects, except that the one 
may have more power or vivacity than the other. When, 
therefore, such distinctions, are made in science, they only 
tend to mystify the subject, and thus lead the mind to con- 
found such elements as are essentially the same. Now who 
has not been at a loss to separate distinctly, the powers of 
retention from those of memory, and to assign to each pre- 
cisely their respective functions. Some may say that re- 
tention is the mere physical impression made by sensation, ' 
and that memory is more essentially an act of the mind, 
dependent, however, on the pDwer of retention. But this 
would evidently be making retention not a mental, but a 
physical faculty, and that of memory would resolve itself ^ 
into the perceptive faculty, and thus obscure the true 
functions of these faculties. In giving our definition of 
memory, we have endeavoured, as in the case of the 
other faculties, to preserve some distinction, and at the 
same time to suit it to the present system, which on this 
occasion we were willing to adopt, from considerations 
already suggested; especially as our subject leads us more 
particularly to consider the operations of the mind^ than the 
nature of the faculties themselves. 

§ 146. While all are born, (except in cases of natural 
defects,) with the same faculties, the qualities and powers, 
however, of these faculties differ in grades, especially in 
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their compounded character, in an infinite variety.* Whe- 
ther that variety, so far at least as it may be connected 
with peculiar professional qualification, should be specially 
regarded in a course of education, we have not thought 
proper to express our opinion. From the consideration» 
however, that diversities in professions and stations is one 
of the arrangements of God's moral government, the subject 
may be very properly agitated, whether a prominent talent, 
leading to particular professional eminence, should not have 
at least, a full share of cultivation. Few are blessed with 
a concentration of all the excellences connected with the 
possession of diversified eminent talents. It has long beea 
remarked, that the cases have been very rare in which enji- 
nent philosophers have been found to be eminent musi- 
cians. That they have a tastQ for music is more commoD 
than otherwise, but they have generally been found singu- 
larly deficient in the talent to perform skilfully on a musical 
instrument. Neither do we remember a single case of an 
eminent musician possessing much philosophic talents. And 
what we have said respecting these particular talents, which 
stand, as it were, in opposition to each other, may be said 
pf many others.- Indeed, were the powers of man in equi- 
librio, or nearly so, it would be very difficult for a young 
man honestly to decide on a profession which nature, or 
rather a consciousness of a peculiar adaptation of talents, 
generally dictates. We say honestly to decide, by which 
we mean a candid and impartial decision after a fair triaL 
The natural pride and self-sufficiency of man, may lead 
him to conceit a great deal about his competency, and to act 
like one who vainly apprehends he can lift any burden, al- 
though he know^ not its weight, nor yet has ever attempted 
to put his hands to it to make trial of his strength. Now he 

• Sec note A. 
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who acts honestly, will never suffer such conceits to enter 
his brains, until he has proved by actual trial, directly or 
indirectly, his powers, and then he has a justifiable right, 
from a knowledge of his abilities, manfully, yet modestly, 
to say, / can raise iL By a trial indirectly we mean, that a 
man may be satisfied that he can lift a burden, though he 
has never put his hands to it, provided he be assured it is 
DO heavier than what he has often lifted with perfect ease. 
Many a mistake has been made in assuming a profession* 
by being carried away with sheer conceit of qualification! 
never possessed, and never honestly tried in any form. 
This is peculiarly the case with many a young man, who 
after having embraced, with a warm heart, the religion h( 
Christ, because he feels a great deal of zeal to advance that 
religion he so dearly loves, unfortunately falls into the con- 
ceit that he ought to be a minister of the gospel. Now 
he has never tried his mental powers in any way whatever, 
except in a prayer meeting; and his friends and himself get 
a conceit from his fervour, that he possesses -great qualifi- 
cations, which, by the by, are nev^er fairly tested, until 
he is put through a course of study, and comes out in tlie 
ministry; when lo it is discovered that he was much 
better, fitted for the plough, or sonne other honest and 
useful occupation than such a profession; — and thus in- 
stead of being an honour, he is in fact a dishonour to the 
sacred desk. On the other hand, many a noble youth has 
died at the plough, or at the anvil, who ought to have been 
in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the senate. But such mis- 
takes are not likely to be made by those whose various 
mental and other qualifications, have, by a thorough train- 
ing, heei} fairly tested. Such know well what they can liftf 
how they stand compared with those with whom they have 
tried their energies, and therefore they are not liable to 
make mistakes in their appropriate professions, if honest t6 
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themselves. Many a yodng man, having begun the study 
of divinity,^. would have gladly retired from it, were it not 
for the mortification of thus exposing his own, and his friends* 
mistakes, and that too at the expense of some years' trial 
It is hoped, for the honour of the desk, and the sure ad- 
vancement of the best of causes, that these mistakes in 
future may be more carefully guarded against. This sub- 
ject was casually introduced in illustration of our remarks, 
and we were the more disposed, while discussing the inter- 
esting subject of profession for life, to admit a case, the 
hints on which, it is humbly hoped, may prove ber^eficia), 
by inducing those who are interested in introducing young 
men into the ministry, to observe hereafter more circum*- 
spection in their choice ; and it would be well to admit noiie 
to a course of study, (dependent on education funds,) until 
he has, for a few months, under a discerning instructer, 
given full {iroof of his abilities. 

§ 147. Before dosing our remarks on intellectual educa- 
tion, it may be proper to take a very cursory view of those 
branches which are important in a regular course of literary 
and scientific studies. In every branch of instruction, and 
in the mode of dbnveying it, our first consideration should 
be its effects upon the understanding. The mental habits 
formed, rather than the number of ideas acquired, should 
be considered as the leading object of regard. To strengthen 
by appropriate exercises all the faculties of the mind, is the 
grand object of intellectual education. Respecting the 
Latin and Greek, we would have every one to study them, 
as they afford a most excellent discipline to the mind, and es- 
pecially are well suited to prepare the young for the deeper 
studies of mathematics and philosophy. If, after they are 
acquired, the scholar should never again see or hear a 
.Latin or Greek word, the importance of securing well 
cultivated and strengthened intellectual faculties, neces- 
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sarily resulting from the faithful disciplinary drilling con- 
nected with their study, would amply repay all the labour, 
expense, and what opposers of these languages falsely call 
a loss of time. There is no doubt that if the trial were 
fairly made between two individuals whose intellectual 
powers were equal in all respects, commencing in infancy 
with separate course^ of studies, it would be found that the. 
youth who had studied the Latin and Greek would be far 
superior in mathen^atics and philosophy at eighteen, than 
the other at twenty, who had not studied these- languages. 
The formef would, in his younger days, have his intellectual 
powers so trained and strengthened by discipline, that 
during hijs studies of science he would acquire considerably 
more in one year than his competitor would in double that 
time. We have had full opportunities of establishing these 
facts from long personal observation, and are therefore the 
decided advocate of making the Latin and the Greek lan- 
guages necessary in a liberal education, and have placed 
our argument on the strongest possible gcound, in suppos-. 
ing them only important in a disciplinary point of view, 
without attaching any practical advantages to them what- 
ever in after life ; or as calculated to inspire a classic taste, 
and to afford high qualifrcations both for speaking and wri- 
ting. But before the child commences the Latin and Greek, 
on many accounts we would prefer that he should have an 
opportunity of acquiring one or more modern languages, not 
by the process of book study, but by intercourse with those 
who speak them, during which time he can pursue those 
studies suitable to children, which are exhibited in section V, 
on Observation. Thus, before a child is* ten years of age, 
he may speak fluently two modern languages, in connexion 
with his vernacular tongue, and that too without impairing 
his health with confinement and har4 study. Should one 
" of the languages be Spanish or Italian, it will the better 
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prepare him for the Latin, from their striking analogy to it 
Those who know the intimate connexion between the real 
command of words and the noblest exercises of the under- 
standing, will readily allow that the study of language^ 
forms a most important auxiliary in intellectual culture; 
and since these can be acquired when the mind of childrea 
is peculiarly fitted for language, it would certainly be over- 
looking tfie plainest principles of common sense, not to di.s- 
cipline the mind with the very exercises obviously best- 
adapted to their capacities and to their age. 

§ 148. MusiCf both vocal and instrumental, may be culti- 
vated to a great advantage in children at a very tender age; 
indeed, some musicians assert that we cannot begin too 
early to cultivate their ear, and their capacity to sing and 
to play on some instrument. The violin and the piano are 
usually chosen as best suited to lay a good foundation for 
other instruments, and for a proper musical educatioou 
Where there is any talent for music, it should be duly culti- 
vated; it will not interfere with other studies, but often 
proves most advantageous in affording a sweet recreation 
to the mind, after severe application. The happy effect of 
music on all the attributes of man need not here be set 
forth. It not only secures the advantage derived from the 
cultivation of a refined taste, but is important in innocently 
occupying those periods of time which nature demands for 
recreation and amusement. In this respect it is a happy 
preservative from follies, if not immoralities, into which 
many are beguiled for want of some such delightful occu- 
pation. Besides, it is peculiarly calculated to promote do- 
mestic felicity. What more charming to the imagination 
can be pictured than a family concert, with voices and in- 
struments of music, to soften at its close the fatigues of the 
day. It is sincerely hoped that the day is not distant, when 
an education without nousic will be considered incomplete. 
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149. Geography exercises the memorjr, and, were it 
only for its subserviency to history, would be highly valu- 
able; but it has olh6r advantages. It may be made the 
vehicle for much information, and from these adjuncts, it 
acquires a place in the scale of utifity, to which, separately 
considered, it would not be entitled. Independent of this, 
the ha^it of associating names with things, and of arrango- 
ments, which seem likely to be formed by learning geogra* 
phy, entitle it to a place in the early part of education. We 
use thp word in its exact, though confined sense ; and con- 
sidered as comprehending its adjuncts, the study of it is 
very important It leads the mind beyond the narrow 
sphere of its own observation, enlarges its comprehension, 
and weakens its prejudices; it forms an interesting link be- 
tween mere sensation and abstract speculation; it raises 
the mind above the former, and cultivates and prepares it 
for the latter. Here, however, it obviously borrows its 
principal utility from what rather comes under the head of 
civil or natural history, or of natural and mental philo- 
sophy. 

§ 150. Natural history ^ in its various branches, being 
principally concerned with things, is well adapted to the 
early stages of noental culture. The study of it forms ha- 
bits of observation, of attaching distinct conceptions to 
words, and consequently of using words correctly, of classi- 
fication, and of attention to objects not connected with itself. 
It gives additional interest to surrounding objects, 'and leads 
XA to view them as the works of the great Author of nature. 
We must here add the words of one of the ablest tiatural* 
ists, in his introduction to his favourite science : — " I would 
recommend botany for its own sake. I have oAen alluded 
to its benefits as a mental exercise, nor can any exceed it 
in raising curiosity, gratifying a taste for beauty and inge- 
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nuily of contrivance, or sharpening the powers of discrimi- 
nation. What, then, can be better adapted for young per- 
sons? The chief use of a great part of our education is no 
other than what I have just mentioned. The hinguagcs and 
the malhcfmaiics, however valuable in themselves when ac- 
quired, are even more so as they train the youthful mind to 
thought and observation. In Sweden, natural history is ih^ 
study of the schools by which men rise to preferment; and 
there are no people with more acute or better regulated 
imnds than the Swedes." 

§151. Mathematical science forms a higher step in the 
gradation of mental culture. The lowest .branch of it is 
arithmetic. Learned merely as an art, it is not without its 
utility in the culture of the mind. We, however, consider 
it as more comprehensively studied, or rather as taught, 
with further views. The commencement of habits. of clear 
perception, of abstraction, of regularity and correctness in 
practice^ of acuteness, of using definite means in orcjer to 
obtain definite ends, anS of acting upon* general rules, may 
reasonably be expected from the proper mode of learning 
this science. It then becomes an introduction to scientifici 
investigation; and in this view it is peculiarly valuable* 
from the exact arrangement of our notation, and the cer- 
tainty of the results of our operations. Algebra possesses 
nearly the same advantages, arid in addition to them others 
more important to a higher degree of culture. It generates 
the power of invention and combination, and it accustoms 
the mind to general reasoning, at the same time leaving it 
the power to check and correct that reasoning at every 
Ulep. 

§ 152. Geometry forms a habit of clear and cautious rea- 
soning. It serves as a corrective to the wild flights' of 
imagination, and gives proportional vigour to the judgment 
The higher branches of mathematical science resemble, in 
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iheir effects upon the mind, the one of the elementary 
branches which they most resemble in their mode of inves- 
tigation. Even if there vvere nothing valuable in the maihe- 
malical sciences for' the uses of human life, yet they are 
well worth our study; for by perpetual examples, they leach 
U9 to conceive with clearness, to connect our ideas in a 
train of dependence, to reason with strength of demonstra- 
tion, and to distinguish truth from falsehood. Something of 
these sciences should be studied by every one; and that, as 
Mr. Locke expresses it, not so much to make us mathema- 
ticians, as to make us reasonable creatures. 

§ 1^3. Natural philosophy is much indebted to the mathe- 
matics for many of its demonstrative.principles, and for the 
certainty of its rules and precepts. To describe the pheno- 
mena of the universe, to investigate their causes, and the 
connexion of these causes, are the principal objects of thiai 
science. To n^ention these objects is nearly all which is 
necessary to indicate its valuable eilbcts on the nrvind^ The 
habits of accurate and persevering observation, of investi- 
gation, of abstraction, and of correct reasoning, are more 
or less produted and cultivated by the study of the philoso- 
phy of nature. It furnishes abundant scope for the most 
sublime speculations^ and calls forth the noblest exercises of 
the imagination, yet restrains the mind within the limits of 
reality. It carries us beyond the boundaries of sense, and 
lessens our interest in self by increasing our concern with 
every thing around us. It enlarges the comprehension of the 
soul; for it offers for contemplation, the laws of the uni- 
verse. It prepares the student for an acquaintance with 
the human mind; for the strictness with which its investi- 
gations are conducted; prevents that wildness of theorising 
which is the bape of science, and forms the habit of cau- 
tiously attending to phenomena, in order to ascertain lha 
general laws which regulate them. It moreover aids th^ 
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cause of religion ; for it accustoms the mind to seek for the 
causes of appearances, and leads it from design and regu^ 
larity to infer an intelligent First Cause* 

§ 154. History produces or cultivates the habit of pursu- 
ing with accuracy, a series of connected events or pheno- 
mena; of tracing causes from effects, »and of observing the 
operation of causes, either singly or in their various combi- 
nations. The student is concerned about realities, and hia 
judgment is corrected; the web he contemplates is not 
unfrequently intricate, and his penetration is exercised ki 
unfolding it. He observes the slow operation of moral 
causes, and acquires patience frorp the rcsylt of his exertions 
for the good of others; he sees the efficacy of minute causes 
operating in conjunction with predisposing circumstances, 
and he learns prudehce in the direction of those exertions. 
The enlightened study of history prevents the formation, or 
promotes tlie eradication of those prejudices which narrow 
the comprehension of the mind. Ther^ is scarce any folly 
or vice, says lord Bolingbroke, more epidemical among (he 
sons of men, than that ridiculous and hateful vanity, by 
which the people of each country are apt to prefer them- 
selves to those of any other, and to make their ^wn customs, 
and mfanners, and opinions, the standard of right and wrong, 
of true and fa^se. This presents an effectual barrier to im- 
provement in the great social concerns of man; and it is 
apt, perhaps necessarily so, to be accompanied with con- 
tracted views of the qualifies of those who differ from us in 
their religious or political se^ntiments. Now what in one case 
deslrojrs the illusion, tends to dissipate it in the other. He 
who has learned to view the qualities and actions of other 
nations as not disreputable because unlike those of his 
own, places himself out.of his petty narrow sphere of self, 
and gains a comprehensive habit of thought, which will 
prevent him from admiring those qualities and actions 
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which can stand the test of reason, in communities of men, 
or in individual, who differ from him in their modes of 
thinking. The study of history is well adapted to the cure 
of those prejudices. Accustomed to contemplete the history 
of other nations, to view them in their mutual dependencies 
Und connexions, for a time. to make their interests our own, 
we learn to regard the community of which we form a 
part, as it^lf a part of a still greater community, and with- 
out becoming indifferent to its welfare and its excellencesy 
we acquire the power of discerning the value of opinioni 
and practices which are of foreign growth. 
. § 155. The study of corn'position^ derives its value, partly 
from facilitating our own practice, and partly from putting 
it into our power, mo^e fully to feel and to appreciate the 
beauties of the best authors. The practice of composition 
is highly valuable, because it enables us to benefit others by 
our mental attainments; to judge of the extent and solidity 
of those attainments ; to command our knowledge ; and to 
make that knowledge clear and substantial. Habits of cor- 
rect c6mposition are almost necessarily productive of pre- 
cision in our ideas, of perspicuity in our reasonings; they 
compel writers to think closely. 

§ 156. The highest scientific object to which the young can 
be directed, and which irfdeed should form the last branch 
of education, is mental philosophy^ or the philosophy of the 
human mind ; a science ^hich teaches us the laws of our 
mental frame, which shows us the origin of our various 
modes and habits of thought and feeling. The well-directed 
study of it calls into action and improves the highest intel- 
lectual faculties; and while it employs the powers of the 
mind, it suggests the best means for their culture, and the 
best mode for their direction. It enables us to trace the 
intricacies of our own hearts, and points out the proper 
discipline for .their correction. It disco veri^ to us the real 
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excellences of the mind, and guides us in our efforts for the 
aitainment of them. To success in forming the tnoraPand 
mental character of others, it is more or less essential; for 
it disclosed the nature of our influences over their- mi nds^ 
and the best mode of, exercising it. so. as to bring iheir 
various faculties into the best adjusted and most perfect 
state. Pursued with proper views, and in a proper manner, 
itJays'the best foundation for the highest degree of intel- 
lectual, moral and religious improvement. There are mys« 
teries both in the works and word of God, and these are 
sometimes so magnified, as to lead to skepticism, ipfidelity. 
Or atheism. Now the contemplation of our own frame and 
constitution, appears to have a {peculiar tendency to lessen 
this diflSculty attending natural and revealed religion, and 
to improve their evidences, as well as to concur with them 
in their determination of man's duly and expectations. 

§ 157. The best ground-work for the pursuit of" mental 
science is, an accurate judgment, a discriminating, pene- 
trating intellect, and a habit of correct and cautious reason* 
ing; and therefore the best preparatory culture of mind 
is the study of the various branches of mathematics, ^nd of 
natural philosophy. Bjut habits of reflection, and good 
sense, are nil which is essential to the beneficial pursuit of 
mental science; and with these, it will in all cases lead to 
results highly important to individual welfare and useful- 
ness. The young, in particular, will be led by an acquaint- 
ance with the practical laws of the mind, to perceive how 
their present conduct affects their future character and 
happiness; to perceive the importance of avoiding a frivo- 
lous employment of their time without any end beyond 
mere atnusement; to perceive the impossibility of indulging 
in vicious gratifications without lessening their means of 
happiness, and checking their progress towards excellence. 
They will learn how balHts are fofn^d, almost impercepti- 
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bly, and when long exercised', how exceedingly difficult it 
is to eradicate them; they will learn to consider the forma- 
tion of habits as requiring their utmost circumspection. 
They will be enabled to discern what habits of thought and 
feeling are baneful, wha,t useful; what means of h«Tppinesa 
should be regarded as of primary value, what should be r-e- 
garded as secondary only. In short, there can be no hesi- 
tation in affirming, that next to the immediate pursuits of 
religion to which the laws of the mind direct, a judicious 
acquaintance with those laws, is the most important means 
for the right employment of that period of life on whic^ 
the happiness of our existence, in a great measure, depends* 
Thus the knowledge of mental science wiJI naturally lead 
to important practical results, and it ODiy needs the combK 
nati6n of the moral principle, to secure the highest cultiva- 
tion and excellence of our nature. 

§ 158. In closing the sgbject of intellectual education/ we 
feel constrained to allude once more to the great import- 
ance of guarding against a forced progress, either of the 
intellect or of the affections. After having presented due 
incentives to mental effort, both should, as much as possible, 
be left under the happy influence of voluntary exercise. It 
is only the voluntary efforts of the mind that fully dcvelope 
and cultivate its various faculties and' powers. The mind 
that is goaded on by unnatural stimulants, of whatever kind, 
or driven forward by the tempests of mere authority, wiU 
never expand and strengthen like that mind which is gently 
wafted onwards by the genial breezes of voluntary exertion. 
And this is the key to the philosophic principle explanatory 
of the fact, well known to every close observer, that fre- 
quently minds, which have been shackled and cramped with 
academical tasks and labours, (more of a mechanical th&n 
rational kind,) have, to the surprise of every one, been 
known to expand into their own gigantic greatness, when 
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the period of compulsory measures and restraints have gone 
by, and they have been left to their own voluntary efforts. 
Many graduates have passefd through college but little 
known, and like a taper, glimmering with a light so dim as 
scarcely to attract any attention whatever; but afterwards, 
being thrown on their own resources and efforts, have soon 
blazed forth, like a meteor of the first magnitude, with un- 
expected splendour; — and, to the surprise of every one, even 
eclipsed, by the refulgence of their genius, their once nr>ore 
brilliant, more honoured associates. Among these may be 
named a Johnson, Fothergill, Barrow, Hale, and a Swift* 
It is also worthy of remark, that history furnishes many 
ihstances of those who, amidst great disadvantages and 
many discouragements, have notwithstanding, by w6ll- 
directed voluntary mental efforts, risen to eminently, high 
attainments, and have deservedly received distinguished 
honours. Of these, among the many that might be adduced, 
we hacve a Shakspeare, Hunter, Simpson, Stone, Ferguson~ 
an^ we may be proud to add to these, the names of our illus- 
trious countrymen, a Franklin, a Henry, and a Rittenhouse. 
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§ r. MoR:AL Education respects the moral being as con- 
stituting a distinctive quality of intelligence, involving the 
affections and dispositions ; and is that series of means by 
which these are cultivated, regulated, or restrained ; and by 
which the conscience is directed, enlightened, and invigo-. 
rated. 

§2. Conscience is a strong moral sense (deeply impress- 
ed in the bosom of every intelligent human being) of ac- 
countahilityi conneqted with obligation, to render obedieoce 
to a superior, on whom dependence is recognised, and 
whose supremacy will be maintained by appropriate laws, 
1;^hich promise to reward good, and threaten to punish bad 
mctionsy^the qualities of which are ascertained and deter- 
mined by the application, directly or indirectly, of the gene- 
ral rule of doing unio others as we would thai others s/iotdd 
do unto us. Hence it is, that in all ages and among all na- 
tions, there has been a religious acknowledgment and wor« . 
ship of a supreme being, whose natural and moral qmalities 
are made to correspond to the degree of light and reason, ' 
connected with the prejudices of education and habits, that 
govern them. 

§ 3. Conscience may be enlightened both by education and 
revelation, but it can only te fully developed and perfected 
by the vital principles of Christianity. Rules of conduct 
may be multiplied without end, but nothing will prove an 
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efficacious guide to moral conduct, and secure its constant 
practice, but the renovation of the heart, subdued- by the 
grace of God, and filled with universal benevolence and 
love.* All else will prove only the whited sepulchre of 
morality, and fill the world with hypocrisy and deceit 
The reproofs of our Saviour on this point, are cuttingly se- 
vere. " Wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
you make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full of e!xt6rtion and excess. Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the cup and 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Wo 
unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outp 
ward, but are within full of dead men's bones and of all un- 
cleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteoui 
unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.'* 

§4. The systems of moral philosophy which profess "to 
teach men their duty and the reason of it,** are of Kttle prac- 
tical worth, if they inspire not men to do their duty. These, 
with all the pretty rules of fashionable etiquette, too often 
capriciously thrown together to teach men ^a senseku 
round of hollow-hearted formalities, and in too many caseSy 
studiously carried out in practice, to gloss aver the rotten 
hypocrisy of the heart, will prove, after all, of little sub* 
stantial utility, either to the individual himself, or to the 
community in which he mingles, if the vital spring of sound 
morality be not eflfectually lodged in the trlily renovated, 
benevolent bosom. 

§5. When we witness the complacent smile of sincen^ 
friendship, or if less favoured, of undissembled kindness ^— 
or when we witness the sweet token of affectionate regafd, 
floating on the gentle, lovely current of nature's kind solici- 
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tudesy to make us happy, who cannot appreciate such hea- 
ven-born expressions of good will, and feel the reciprocating 
throb in Us strong, powerful impulse to send back the be- 
nevolent feeling with accumulated interest? But when, 
alas, the head only is studiously filled with rules of moral 
science and fashionable etiquette, and the heart at the same 
time left without any moral feeling, and utterly destitute ^f 
every pulsation belonging to that benevolence which de- 
lights in^making others happy, who does not see and strongly 
feel, that all this is ineffable folly and hypocrisy, and that 
the only moral science, worthy of the name, and fit to be 
studied in reference to theoretical and practical purpo- 
ses, is that which begins at the heart, in the rectification of 
i(a moral feeling and principles. In these views, we are 
pleased to. have the concurrence of the venerable Judge 
Hall of Delaware, whose letter contains many important 
suggestions, and on this subject especially, exhibits the 
sound views of a philosopher. While we seek to rectify 
the motives and feelings of the heart, we deem moral phi<» 
losophy of sufficient importance to claim a very brief review, 
especially in its illustrations of some of the leading princi* 
pies of equity, and moral obligation ; but which, however, 
we shall handle in our own way. We may l?e deemed too 
strict for imperfect human beings, but we cannot raise the 
standard of morality too high, neither can we be satisfied 
with mere overt acts, that have the semblance only, of pure 
morality. Nor can we be satisfied with any thing short of 
purity of motives connected with external purity of con- 
duct :— .-this will not only secure the highest benefits to so- 
ciety, by prostrating the selfish principles of human nature, 
but the highest happiness of the individual, who is thus 
taught to cultivate a godlike spirit of benevolence, and with 
elevated views and feelings to expand beyond the little cir- 
cumference of self. ^ 
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§6. Moral obligation* has its foundation in the tews of 
equity, and these again spring, from the fitness of things, 
and the competency of them to sefcure the great ends of 
moral government, viz. : God!s glory and the happiness ef 
intelligent beings. 

§ 7. Duty requires as its first act,, the due examinatim of 
oil the claims of moral obligation for the proper regulation of 
life; for ignorance, either wicked or wilful, is no excuse 
for the non-performance of duty; otherwise the more igno- 

• The views of monj obligation given by Paley and many others, are 
altogether inadmissible. In fact, systems of moral philosophy are gene- 
rally thrown together with so much vag^enessj that with a little close 
examination it will be clearly seen, that they are totally destitute of any 
great leading principles on which they should be firmly efttabfiahed, and 
by which they should be efficiently regelated. It may be proper to state ' 
here, that just befisre putting our work to press, we met with the moral 
philosophy of Dr. Francis Wayland, President of Brown University. In 
several respects, he has made an advance towards what we conceive the 
true scripture moral philosophy. It is founded, however, on. the sjrstema 
of Paley and others, from whom he dififers, especially in thosfe points 
which have drawn forth our animadversions. We cordially commend* 
what appears to be original in « The general ohUgatim to supreme lope i9 
God,'* and in fact the whole of Part I., Book n., which is decidedly inuch 
more Scriptural and evangelical than any thing of his predecessors. We are 
sorry, however, to find him so far behind what we should be happy to see. 
On the subject of conscience, which he states to be ''a development of 
Bishop Butler's ideas," we beg to differ from him. We humbly conceive 
that much more has been made of this subject than is called for ; and that 
unfortunately^ what has been said, has been like tlie thick fogs of meta- 
physical speculation which leave the understanding in all its gaping 
after truth, no more enlightened than it found it. With resect to his 
views of human happiness^ we also differ from him ; and are sorry to say* 
that this part of his work appears to us a much sounder dissertation upon 
animal gratification than human happiness. In no part does it ris^ above 
intellectual pleasures. But we do not design to criticise ; — at least at this 
time. . We have studiously avoided it throughout An opportunity, how- 
ever, may be embraced hereafter, — ^much more proper than the present i 
when we shall go thoroughly into this highly important fubject« 
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rant tind wicked, the greater excuse for crime. A slight 
distinction in the guih of ignorance, may be made between 
wicked and wilfiil, or voluntary ignorance; the former aris- 
ing from a direct haired to virtue, and consequently deserv- 
ing a greater punishment; and the latter from pure indiffer- 
ence or sheer indolence. 

§8. In the development of the moral faculties, the strong- 
est moral obligations should (and if man was pcu'fect, 
necessarily would) claim the first consideration ; — and the 
highest duties connected therewith, would consequently be 
first performed. The (common operation of conscience in 
its regular dictates, brings us, as has been said, to the recog-t 
nition of a Supreme Beings to whom we are indebted; and 
in order that conscience may be duly enlightened, and the 
moral principle duly awakened, it becomes a primary duty 
to inquire into the extent and nature of the clainis of the 
Supreme Being that demand our love, gratitude and obe- 
dience. But that we may be duly guided by reason in the 
right discharge of duty, we are called upon as a FIRST. 
DUTY in this matter, to exaniine the proofs that. there is a 
God, lest we be deluded by impressions of conscience, or 
by those arising from the sensibilities belonging to our na- 
ture, and that may be merely animal or superstitious. These 
proofs are clearly afforded in the works of creation ; — 
in a careful examination> of which,, we perceive a full de- 
velopment of the natural attributes of the Creator, in hia 
omnipotence, omniscience and infipite wisdom, connected 
with one of his moral attributes— his infinite goodness. 

§ 9. But the discovery of the imperfection, misery, wretch- 
edness, cruelty, wickedness, disease and death, in a world 
constituting a part of God's creation, at once presents 
k difiiculty^ to be solved in the question — How can these 
things possibly exist under the dominion of infinite goodness 
and perfection? The difficulty, however, has been solved, 
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through the gracious exercise of this very moral attributCr 
and the mind of man fully relieved, by a revelation that is 
entirely in unison with the soundest principles of philosophy, 
as we have fully exhibited in note C, containing an exposi- 
tion of the government of the universe, by universal la^w. 

§ 10. As this revelation thus clearly relieves the pressure 
of the* difficulty . suggested^ and as it professes to make 
known as the great burden of its conHnunication, dn anti- 
dote to all the woes and wretchedness of the human race ; 
it manifestly becomes our SECOND DUTY to examine 
with unprejudiced minds, the entire evidence that the whole 
of revelation is divinely communicated. Some of these 
evidences are internal^ referring to its purity,- simplicity, 
majesty, and doctrines. In the consent of all its parts, 
although written in different ages by different men; and 
in the scope of the whole, which is to give glory to 
Crdd, and secure the happiness of man. Other evidences 
are external, thai is, in its antiquity and wonderful pi^ser- 
vation,— in the concurrent testimony of men in all ages,— in 
the fulfilment of its predictions, — and in the moral effects 
produced through the power of its truth, to renew atid pu- 
rifyf by the Spirit's agency, the whole moral nature of man. 
If it be a cunningly devised fable, it would not be the pro- 
duction of good men, and its immaculate purity forbids the 
possibility that it came from bad men, who universally de- 
spise and contemn it. 

§ 11. Proofs having been satisfactorily examined to esta- 
blish the fact that there is a God^ and that there is a 
revelation from God, it is evident that our THIRD DUTY 
is to examine lohat is revealed. It Is revealed, that God is 
our Creator, " and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth and our Pre- 
' server, "for in him wo live, and move, and have our be- 
ing and our Benefactor, " He is good to all, and his tender 
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•mercies are over all his works. The eyes of all wait upon 
Him, and He givelh them their meat in due season. He 
openest his hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing." This revelation that God is our Creator, Preserver, 
and Benefactor, is in accordance with ihk soundest reason. 
But besides this, he has also revealed himself to us as our 
merciful and compassionate Redeemer^ to deliver us from 
all the wretchedness of a fallen nature, and to reinstate lis 
in all the bliss of original innocence and purity; — and in 
this character, the moral attributes of inimite mercy, justice, 
holiness and truth, not discernible in the works of creation, 
shine forth in all their refulgence and glory, for the contem- 
plation of all holy beings. This matter also, is fully §et 
forth in note C. 

§ 12. From all these exhibitions of our relations to God, 
it is clearly manifest, that the first claims of moral obliga- 
tion are due to Him; — for all obligations grow out of the 
relations that subsist throughout the universe, and the pro- 
per measure of them is the degree of dependence, and 
amount of unmerited benefits received.* We say unmer- 
ited benefits, for if they are merited, .then justice demand* 
xhat they should be conferred; In these respects, it will at 
once be perceived, that our obligations to God rise infinitely 
higher than all other possible obligations, and if they be not 
duly appreciated and /eft, it is, either because of a want of 
due knoivledge, or of the insensibility of our depraved affec- 
tions. If it be the former, through negfigence or indiffer- 
ence, we are without excuse ; and if the latter, it affords 

• There is an obl'igation to do good to all men, and to all creatures, but 
. that arises oi^t of our relations io Ood; and our obli^tion to observe his pre- 
cepts, which strictly enjoins acts of benerolcnce and mercy, even where 
our rdaiions to man may not require it, according to the principles of 
human obligation. 
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one among many of the pbwerful evidences of the dreadful 
depravity of the human heart, that is capable of thus receive' 
ing Continually, innumerable -benefits without recognition 
and without gratitude. * 

§ 1^. But these'eternal and. immutable obligations which 
Qan neither be annulled nor commuted, have thus prompted 
us not only to vindicate God's claims, as holding a primary 
position and paramount to all others, but to make it the 
very basis of a system of moral philosophy which we hope* 
in due time, to present for the serious consideration of the 
Christian and the philosopher. Nor are we without the 
best authority for so doing. The Scripture informs us that 
on a certain occasion, a lawyer, perhaps, too, well skilled ia 
his profession, but willing to improve every opportunity to 
increase his knowledge, asked our Saviour, " Master, which 
ia the great commandment of the law? Jesus said unto 
him. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart* 
atid with all thy soul« and with all thy mind. This is the^rit 
and great commandmenU And the second is like njnio it» 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." The decalogue 
also reqiarkably supports our position.. The first four com- 
mandments relate to our duty to God, evidently recognis* 
ing in that arrangement, our highest obligation; begin- 
ning, doubtless, with, the most important first, and with that 
which includes supreme love to Him. Indeed, without 
violation to the spirit of the precept, it may be given in 
these words ; Thou shalt love God supremely. It is also re- 
markable, that in tlie. second part of the decalogue, which 
is founded in love to our neighbour, and containing a sum- 
mary of duties, the very first recognises our highest obliga^ 
,tion to man, growing, out of the filial relation to the parent, 
who in. fact is next to God in the order of relation, and 
under Him, the instrument of our being; and alsOr durii^ 
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at least, o^r earliest years, of ovir preservation and enjoy- 
ments.. • . 

§ 14. Thus supreme love to God, and subordinate love 
to man, should constitute the basis of all well regulated 
systems, of moral philosophy; and it is pasaing strange, that 
there have been found, even Christian men, and Doctors of 
divinity too, who have taught, and written on this subject, 
almost without any Christian or Scriptural principles ; and 
whHe they .should have been the safeguards of Christiani- 
ty, by their rotteii philosophy,* (for it merits no better 
name,) have done more to injure its cause, and even the 
cause of sound mor<ils, indirectly, than they have ever, in 
all these labours, promoted the advancement of either. In 
fact, we are bold to say, that Christianity admits of no sub- 
itituiefor its moral precepts, and he that attempts it, though 

* Systems of moral philosophy coihmenced In heathenish darkness, and 
were originally no better than mere systems of jurisprudence. As they 
adranced, however, they began to enter more and more, into the motives 
of human action, but did not, even -after the light of the gospel had 
^ed its influence on a benighted world, rise in its qualities above this 
standard. A few centuries back. Divine obligation beg^ to be recog- 
nbed, and some have even ascribed to Paley, who wrote scarcely half a 
oantury ago, the honour of employing Christian sanctions and Christian 
principles, before too much neglected by the moral philosopher." An 
additional advance we have, already ascribed to President Wayland, but 
notwithstanding, it yet falls infinitely below, the proper standard ; for the 
ratio, in morals, between obedience and disobedience, is infinite. At a 
Ibture period, we trust it may be our privilege, though unworthy of 
■o Ugh an honour, to raze the whole fabric to its very foundation, and with 
10 much of the scattered materials as may be worthy of it, in conjunction 
with those that infinite wisdom has afforded, to erect a superstructure on 
the same basis upon which the aposUes founded a sjrstem of morals, and 
the chief of whom declared, other foundation can no man lay than' that 
iftlaid, which b Jesus Christ \** and it would be well for Doctors of divini* 
%ff and writers of moral philosophy, very seriously to read the whole con- 
text, in 1. Cor. chap. iiL 

21 
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he may be a Doctor of divinityy and professing Clu'istiaiii^, 
disregards the high claims of God upon him, and thereto 
inctirs a fearful responsibility. 

§ 15. Having ascertained what is revealed; — and fully estaf- 
blished the incontrovertible claims that God has to our lofe 
.and obedience, THE FOURTH DUTY is to examine whM 
is reqidred. And it is obvious, that whatever constitutes 
the great theme of revelation, and the centre in which all 
its doctrines and precepts, like so many radii meet, should 
claim our consideration and regard. Now the sum and sub- 
stance of revelation is the gracious remedial scheme^ whieh 
necessarily, embraces two great leading points, viz. ihemth 
ral disease of man, occasioned by the fall, and the anddatef 
or way of recovery by an ample atonement made for tram- 
gression. In the exhibition of the moral government of dw 
universe in note C, we have fully vindicated this fundamea- 
tal doctrine, on strict philosophic principles. 

§ IG. Now t/ie antidote to tfie moral disease, is the rectifi- 
cation of the whole character and principles of man, and 
this is elBected l)y an entire change produced in the wicked 
and vile dispositions and aficctions of the heart, under, gos- 
pel motives, which induces supreme love to God, and sub-* 
ordinate love to man ; and thus secures upon the highest 
principles of virtue, the faithful discharge of every relative 
duty. Nor will there be much need of exhibiting a long list 
of moral rules and prqdepts, by which to regulate our con-, 
duct, if love to God and man bo thus excited in a reno- 
vated soul. This heaven-born principle will not only always 
dictate what is right and equitable in every relation that 
man sustains, but will also prompt him to do every good 
work; and. thus secure the highest happiness of the indivip 
dual, and spread around the choicest blessmgs of concord 
and^ peace. Let us hear what the moral philosoplyr of the 
Scriptures saith. " Love worketh no ill to his neighbor. 
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therefore love is the fulfilliug of the law. Owe no man 
any thitig, but to love one another ; for he that loveth ano- 
ther hath fulfilled the law. He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling 
in him. Let us love one another, for love is of God ; and 
every one that loveth, is born of God, and knoweth God. 
He thatJoveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love, If 
a man say I love God and hateth his brother, he is a Jiar ; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?" 

^ 17; It is moreover, remarkable, that our Saviour in all 
his instructions, aimed at the rectification of the heart, ai^d 
wasted not his energies in teaching systems of moral duties 
and obligations; and it is worthy of special notice, that 
Mark represents the first teaching of Christ as being directly 
to this very point, in the following account, chap. i. 14, 15. 
^ Now, after John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying. 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believfi the gospeV^ His language was always 
bold and emphatic. " Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. Verily, verily I say unto thee, c^ccept a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit Marvel not that I said unto 
thee. Ye mu^t be born again." In like manner, apostolic 
preaching made strong and powerful appeals to the heart 
ftnd conscience. It was not the ineflicacious attempt to fill 
the head with rules of mdral philosophy, by which to regu- 
late the conduct of man ; and He under whom the apostles 
studied, and by whohn they were inspired, understood this 
matter infinitely better than all the Doctors of divinity of 
modern times put together. But we forbear. Magna est 
Veritas et prdevalebit. 
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§18. Having laboured to rectify the fountain of action, 
there will be no difficulty to direct the strea-ms that issue 
therefrom in their proper channels. Yet owing to the im^ 
perfection of human nature in its most exalted estate, aqd 
to the remaining appetites and passions that are still foand 
in the best of men, it is requisite to add both precept, aad 
counsel, for the perfecting of man. And this is peculiarly 
requisite in the tender age, when the judgnaent is not suffi* 
ciently matured, — when mere sympathies and feelings have 
too much controlling influence, — and wJien the. pious ema* 
tions of the heart need to be properly regulated. The mo- 
ral culture, therefore, of the mind, is of great importance 
even with a view to its highest intellectual culture. It is . 
almost impossible for a person to be at all conversant in 
education, without perceiving how much the progress of 
mind in the acquisition of jinowledge, and. still more in the 
development and improvement of its various faculties, 4^ 
pends upon the dispositions. The affections, when wisely 
directed and regulated, afford powerful motives to the due 
employment of those means by which the culture of the 
understanding is to be effected ; and the ill-direction of the 
affections not only operates to the loss of those valuable 
excitements, but throws positive impediments in the way of 
improvement Pride, perverseness, and obstinacy, the ea^jer 
or indolent desire of self-gratification, all directly tend io 
impede the mental progress. Vanity and pride commonly 
present an effectual barrier to improvement, so far as de- 
pends upon individual efforts. Pervereeness, as long as it 
continues to have power, materially interferes with the 
cultivation of the judgment, and thwarts the endeavours of 
those who would guide the mind in the paths of knowledge. 
And that desire of self-gratification, which even at an early 
period, make^ the difficulties of intellectual acquirements 
burdensome and disgusting, has often destroyed the vigour 
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of body and mind, and blasted the fairest hopes of emi- 
nence. Truth is most easily discerned, especially in the 
extensive and most important departments of moral science, 
where the- understanding is not clouded with those preju- 
dices which habitual candour would prevent ; where a ra- 
tional, (not depres3ing,) humility enables it to perceive its 
own deficiencies, and lead to seek for farther light ; wt^ere 
the love of truth is a ruling feature, and will not allow it to 
listen to the suggestions of indolence, but urges it to press 
forward whenever important truth is to be obtained, and 
keeps it from those departures from the strait forward road, 
which an unrestrained ajttttchment to its own theories is 
constantly producing. — ^Thus, again, the means employed 
for the moral culture of the mind, will necessarily bring 
into exercise the intellectual powers. Among a large pro- 
portion of the community, these are the chief sources of 
intellectual culture; and, indeed, with the exception of those 
derived from the usual employments of life, we may justly 
say, they are their only sources ; and wherever they are 
judiciously employed, they cultivate the judgment and the 
reasoning powers ; they increase the comprehension of the 
mind, exercise its attention and abstraction, and certainly 
go hand in hand with the best objects of literary and scien- 
tific pursuit, in their effects upon the understanding in 
general. We shall never be found ampng. those who de- 
preciate the importance of literature, or of physical science; 
yet we have no doubt that the eiTects upon the intellect, of the 
well-directed pursuit of religious knowledge, (tp leave out. of 
view the higher departments of mental and moral sconce,) 
are- not inferior to those produced by literary and scientific 
pursuits, in cultivating those mental habits and powers, which 
are o( the greatest in)portancc in the conduct of life, in 
promoting the happiness of the individual, and his benefit lo 
others. The laborious classes of the Scotch afford a sirik- 
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ing illustration of this truth. During a large portion of the 
time in which they have manifested the acutcness and pen- 
etration of thought, the solidity of judgment, and the habits 
of reflection for which they have been justly celebrated, 
these qualities have been chiefly brought into exercise by 
their religious culture. And we have no hesitation iff say- 
ing, more generally, that the pursuit of religious science has 
been an eminent means of promoting the intellectual im- 
provement of our species. The powers of the mind have 
had a most important exercise while engaged in it ; and the 
activity, depth, and frequently, accuracy of research which 
it has produced, have often, either directly or indirectly, 
been eflicacious in extending the limits of human knowledge 
oh other subjects. And we believe it to be a fact, which 
is abundantly established by experience, that the well- 
directed pursuit of moral and religious truth, has the most 
happy efiect in increasing the vigour and comprehension of 
the mind ; and that numerous instances have occurred, in 
which such pursuits, under the guidance of good sense, and 
stimulated by right dispositions, have niost materially culti- 
vated accuracy of judgment and extension of views, and 
have produced a degree of sublimity of soul, which is alto- 
gether out of the reach of those who rest with secondary 
objects merely, however important these may be in them- 
selves and in their connexions. The moral culture of the 
mind, moreover, aids the intellectual, by leading the mind 
in its choice of objects of pursuit, to those which, while 
they are most beneficial to mankind, have the direct ten- 
dency to bring into exercise, the powers most important to 
the right conduct of life. Some of the foregoing remarks 
more immediately relate to that stage of the mental pro- 
gress in which the work of self-education begins ; but we 
believe they may lead the parental instructer to some uscfd 
conclusions ; and we wish to add, that those whose names 
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rank the very highest in the departments of physical and 
mental science; Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Locke, and Hart- 
ley, were men whose minds were under strict moral regu- 
lation; and those who. trace out its effects on their labours 
and pursuits, will probably agree with us in opinion, that 
they owed much of their comprehension of mind, discern- 
ment, and penetration, to their moral culture. Some pbople 
have a notion that the understanding and the heart are not 
to be educated at the same time ; but the very reverse of 
this is perhaps true ; — neither can be brought to any per- 
fection, unless both are cultivated together. ' 

§ 19. It is all-important, in the moral culture, that due 
attention be given to the proper cultivation of the affections,^ 
Implanted in us for wise and good purposes. All the ajSec^ 
tions are. formed in the same way as our other compound 
ideas,' (to use this term in its most extensive sense,) viz. by 
the agency of the associative powet, in combining together, 
•in various ways, the relics of Sensations, or the previously 
formed combinations of them. It is thus, that the whole 
system of mental pleasures and pains is constructed ; eveii 
of those which ultimately become the most refined, and the 
most remote from every appearance of mere sensation* 
The sensible pleasures and pains leave feelings behind there^ 
corresponding to the ideas of sight or sound, derived frony 
their respective sensations. These feelings become associ-* 
ated With other feelings derived from the same or similar^ 
external objects ; add they become blended together, so as^ 
to form a complex, though apparently simple feeling, which 
itself may become united with other complex feelings, 
and so on, in their union and combination. ' The greater 
the number and diversity of the component feelings, the 
more remote will the complex feeling be, from the resem- 
Uance to the original, sensible pleasure or pain. These 
complex feelings/ are obntinually receiving fresh materials. 
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from the combination of the simple fe^Ungs derived im- 
mediately from sensation, of the various complex feelings 
associated with those sensations, and of those which it 
different ways, are called up by the links of association, 
more immediately connected with- the powers of memory, 
imagination, and reflection. Altogether, in many instances, 
the vividness of the mental pleasures and pains, if we may 
so speak, may be as great as those of sensation; and indeed 
we know, as a matter of fact, that the inflirence of the 
former on the mind, i» often much greater than that of very 
vivid pleasures and pains of the latter class. 

20; Whatever may be thought respecting the resolution 
'of all the mental powers into sensation, retention, and as- 
sociation, there seems to be scarcely room to doubts that all 
the internal objects of those powers, all the notions and 
feelings of the mind, do arise from the relics of sensation, 
variously combined and modified by the agency of the as- 
sociative power. The sensible pleasures and pains of child- 
hood, therefore, though in their immediate effects, evanes- 
cent, are of great consequence as the rudiments of mental 
feelings; and with a view even to the moral culture of the 
mind, it is of great importance, during the early part of 
life, to keep the inlets of sensation in a .fit state for re- 
ceiving its pleasures and pains, and not to check the one, 
or impose on the other, except where an enlightQped regard 
to the future welfare requires it The health of the body 
should be attended to, not merely as a means of present and 
future sensible enjoyment, but as a means of increasing the 
fund of materials for the purest mental pleasures. ChUd- 
hood should be regarded as the time for the acquisUit^ of 
nuOeriabt "not only for the intellects but for the affections. 
Its pleasures should be restrained only by the limits which 
the laws of sensation and association impose ; which requice 
that they should be moderate^ and oonnected only ;with 
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sfuch objects m will not lesid to future pains. Its unt^voida- 
ble pains should,>as far as possible, be removed; and no 
avdidable ones should be imposed, except what the laws of 
association require ; that is, those which are necessary for 
removing or preventing greater evil, either by prociirinf 
remedies for bodily disorders, and destroying false associa- 
tion^ or by 0onnecting sensible pains with sqch objects as 
would lead to future pains, more afflictive either as to vi- 
vidness or duration. Considering, therefore, Ihe natural, 
simple {)leasQres of childhood, as the rudiments of those 
which: are to accompany the individual -through' the wh<)le 
of his existence, as those which vfill form a part of the most 
refined and important feelings, we ought not to view them , 
with indifference. Our object should* be to promote them ; 
and as long as they remain within the limits of nature, we 
need not be apprehensive that they will produce any inju* 
rious effects on the niind. It should be our aim, as tfa^ 
mind becomes capable of relishing more refhied pleasures, 
Uy call it off gradually from making the pleasures of mere 
sensation a primary consideration ; but we need not be too 
suspicious of these, especially during the earliest periods of 
education. 

21. The refinement of mental pleasures Or paiiis con- 
sists in their remoteness from sensation, and hence the 
refinement of our feelings is a very gradual process. It 
dctpends upon the variety of the sources of sensation, upon 
the strength of the retentive power, upon the activity of the 
associative power, and upon the supfrfy of suitable materials 
for the formation and growth of the different classes of 
ibental pleasures and pains. When complex feelings of 
diflferent classes are formed, they oontribute in a variety of 
ways, through the operation of the associative power, to 
Udodify one another and to produce still more complex feel- 
ings ; and the greater the variety m the sources and cfaarac- 

22 
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ter o£ the simple parts, the gre;ater will be the remoteness 
of the compound from aU resemblance to sensation. Even 
sensible, pleasures and pains, derived through different inlets 
of sensation from the same or similar objects, will, by the 
operation of association on the simple feelings which they 
leave behind them, form complex feelings, scarcely indi- 
cating ^nsation as their immediate source : and the same 
might be observed respecting these complex notions, which, 
under the name of abstract or general ideas, so mach puz- 
zle philosophers, who have not been accustomed to the prce 
cess of close investigation. The sensible pleasures and 
pains must be transferred more and more ^very day^ to 
things that afford nei^ier sensible pleasure nor sensible pain 
in themselves, and so beget the intellectual pleasures and 
pains. Nevertheless, it cai^not be doubted that those means 
of intellectual and moral culture, which are supplied by the ^ 
pursuits of literary, scientific, and religious knowledge^ do 
greatly accelerate the progress of the mind towards spi- 
rituality: and thi^ is still more effected by the gradual culti- ' 
vation of the motives of benevolence and piety, and a sense 
of duty. Whatever pursuit calls off the attention of the 
mind from mere sensation, or the pleasures most nearly 
allied to it, contributes to its progressive refinement ; still 
that refinement must be gradual. If we attempt to lead the 
mind away from sensation too soon,' we shall only impede 
the progress: we shall stop the sources of mental pleasures 
and pains, and thereby weaken them and their influence as 
actuating motives; and thus wc shall either lessen the 
vigour of the intellectual structure, so far as to prevent all 
energy of character, or, what is perhaps more probable 
and more to be dre.aded, we shall make the mind the slave 
of sensible pleasures and pains, when it ought to be placed 
beyond their primary influence. Childhood is the period 
for sensation; we do not mean exclusively, but principally; 
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and he who during it altemptd to check its pleasures farther 
than is necessary to prevent present or future pains, will, 
as far as his culture is effectual, either turn youth and man- 
hood into childhood, or altogether nip the blossom of 
vigorous, steady affection. If, however, this perversion of 
nature is accompanied by the cultivation of a strong and 
actuating sense of duty, ill effects may be greatly restrain- 
ed ; but we doubt not they 'must always be felt, either in the 
diminution of moral vigour, or in the want of a proper 
balance and due proportion among the affections, 

§ 22. In the cultivation of the affections, disinterest- 
edness is of primary importance; in fact, it constitutes 
the highest virtue; and some divines have attempted to 
show, and not ¥^ithout good reason too, that all sin is 
the offspring of .selfishness. Two opponent opinions have 
long been entertained, and are still often advane^ed, on the 
subject 6f disinterestedness. Some have maintained; that 
the human mind, in all its feelings and incentives to action, 
is influenced by selfish motives ; that, in fact, there is no 
action or feeling which can be called disinterested. Others* 
with more success, have maintaitied, that the mind can 
be and often is disinterested; that a person frequently 
performs an action, tending to the good of others in a 
greater or less degree, without the remotest reference to 
self, with no other motive than a desire to produce the 
benevolent effect proposed. The degrading system of the 
former is seldom adopted except by speculative men, who 
have been led by circumstances, happily not universal, to 
see merely the dark side of human nature, and to form a 
more gloomy picture of its selfishness than truth would 
justify: or by others, who from the beautiful specula- 
tions of theory, and from disappointments in comparing 
them with their own feelings in many instances, or with 
.the too general conduct of maYikind, have expected too 
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much, and consequently have adopted the unfounded 
opinion that all the action^ of all men are selfish. Bat 
many of those, who are undoubtedly right in the pleasing 
belief that the affections' and motives of men are oflen 
characterized by disinterestedness, have greatly erred re- 
specting the nature of it From attending to its state in 
their own minds, or the minds of others, where it is habitual 
and. extensive, and forgetting the stages which have led 
them to this noble eminence, they have considered disifl* 
terestedness an innate, principle of the mind ; and rei>re» 
sented it as the first step towards worth of character! 
whereas it is in reality the last. They have, therefore^ 
decked the commencement of virtue in colours which be^ 
long only to its completion; and hence two practical ill 
consequences have followed: some persons have neglected 
the culture of disinterestedness, both in their own cnindfl 
and in those of others, from supposing it to be a constituent 
part of all virtuous affections; and others have been driven 
to despair on comparing the representations of theory with 
the faulty state of their own mindg, supposing that tliey 
could never attain to what is spoken of as alone deserving the 
appellation of real worth of-character. The correct views 
undoubtedly are, that disinterestedness is the last staga of 
an affection; that it may be hastened by attention or re- 
tarded by neglect, as to the culture of that affection; and 
that disinterestedness, as the general character of the miad* 
is the highest.point of excellence; and what should be our 
object ; but it can only be acquired by a long course of 
moral and religious, culture, and by a heart thus deeply 
influenced by the grace of God. 

§ 2& ¥oT th^ purpose of illustration, an outline view of 
the formation of disinterested benevolence may be takeir 
thus. Every human being receives his first pleasursUe 
impressions in society. His appetites are gratified by tlie 
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asiigtance of those around him ; and probably there is no 
agreeable feeling which is not in some way or other assor 
ciated with those who attend him in the period of infaney 
and early childhood. • Hence arises sociality, or the plea- 
sure derived from the .mere company of others; and as the 
child increases in years,- the associated pleasure increases 
almost continually. In the innocent and generally hap|^ 
period of childhood, he receives all his enjoyments in the 
company of others; most of hia sports and amusements 
require a playfellow; and, if by any untoward circumstances 
he IS prevented from joitii<)g'his companions, he feels an 
uneasiness which it is scarcely in his owb power to re^ 
move, but which vanishes as soon as he can rejoin them. 
But his happiness derived from others greatly depends upon 
their happiness: He is happiest when those around him are 
happy ; partly from the sympathy of feeling, and partly 
b^cauite his means of happiness considerably depend upon ' 
the convenience .of others. If his companions are ill, his 
itources of pleasdre are diminished; if his parents ape un- 
able to take th^r customary care of him, he niisses it in 
various ways; be loses the caresses of affection, or the' lit- 
tle kindnesses of parental tenderness. Hence the comiqrt 
and happiness of others necessarily become the object of 
solicitude; and even in young children it not unfrequently 
happens that this solicitude becomes. sufficiently disinterest- 
ed to lead them to forego small pleasures, or undergo little 
inconveniences and privations, with no other view than to 
increase the comfort of their parents, ot to prevent, what 
would have diminished it. Benevolence is that affection 
which leads us to promote the welfare of others to the 
best of our power; and general benevolence is founded on 
particular benevolence; for instance,- upon benevolence to* 
wards parents or other connexions. We have seen ks 
itidiments, and it may be well to pursue it a little farther. 
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The endeavour to promote the comfort or welfare of othorst 
in the early part of life, is almost invariably followed by an 
increase of pleasurable feelings. Parents approve these 
endeavours, and they tell their children that their heavenly 
father approves of those who try to do others good. Cfaakl- 
ren and young persons are continually ibeling and observing 
the good effects of benevolence, as manifested in their own 
conduct, or in that of those around thiem ; and hence/ in 
well-disposed children, the pleasurable feelings associated 
with benevolent actions are very strong; they are very 
happy to see others made happy, and very happy to be aUe 
to make others happy. And the pleasure derived frbm ih^ 
approbation of others, and the approbation of their own 
minds, the increase of good- will in Ihe person benefited, 
and the expressi6n of it, the accordance with all the reli- 
gious feelings which are. possessed, and various other cir^ 
cumstances less general, constitute such a stock of plea- 
surable feelings to the doing of good to others, that hf 
degrees, in some or other of its branches, it becomes an 
object of desire altogether independent of any consideration 
beyond itself. A person who has gone completely througli 
this process, desires to benefit others without any reference 
to his own personal benteiit in this world, or even in the 
next : he embraces the different opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves to him of doing good to others, without 
thinking of any thing more than the immediate object. If 
it call for ^reat exertion on his part, — great efforts of self- 
denial, he brings to his aid the desire of following the dio 
tates of duty,— of obeying the commands of God; and 
where his benevolence, his love of duty, and his love of 
Grod, are in a great degree purified from , self, in pnKr 
portion to such purification he will forego great pleasures^ 
and endure great pains, without a thought beyond the pro- 
duction of the good which he has in view, and obedience 
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to the claims of God and duty. Such heights of Excellence 
are seldom attained without a large portion of the discipline 
of trial under affliction ; and imply the suitable im'provemeAt 
of it; but a less and not despicable height is often attained. 
Benevqlence may with propriety be termed disinterested, 
when in a considerable number of its promptings it has no 
end befides the good it proposes; and in this degree it exists, 
we doiibt not,' in many persons. By those who have ad* 
vanced thus far, such improvement may without much dif- 
ficulty be made, by cultivating a general love of duty and 
a regard to the will of Gk)d, as would place beyond the. 
possibility of all rational controversy the opinic^n that the . 
humieui mind is radically and universally selfish, beyond all 
cure, even under gospel influences. 

§ ii4. That the human mind is capable of gross selfish- 
ness, and that there are instances which defy all preisent 
discipline to correct, is a fact which cannot be denied, and 
which should excite our vigilance and concern in the work 
of self-culture as well as in the business of edupatioii. But 
it is no less a fact, that it is also capable of disinterestedness 
which shall run through the whole conduct, and prompt 
uniform^ and steadily to the promotion of the welfare of 
others. The earliest pleasures are personal; we wish oot 
to call them selfish, because this term seems to be generally 
appropriated to those feelings which not only have a direct 
explicit reference to our own real or imaginary good, but 
which alsa prompt to the pursuit of this, to the neglect or in- 
jury of others^- In this sense the mind cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be said to bp originally selfish ; but its earliest plea- 
sures are personal; and its earliest desires are conse-' 
quently personal. Its interest in the pleasure of othc^rs, 
arises originally from connexion with personal pleasures;* 
and, consequently, the love of others, and the desire of 
benefiting them, are originally interested ; that is, they arise 
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from the dependence of its own personal pleasures on thor 
pleasures. There is nothing criminal in this; it is accords 
ing to the laws of our mental frame : the mind is culpable 
only where it rests here. If the progress is continued^ and 
it certainly should be, the desires will be gradually tran«-* 
ferred from the original end,, personal pleasures, to tfae- 
good of others, the original means ; and then this becomes 
the end, and the desire is disinterested. We may, thereforOf 
with the consistency of truth, indulge a delightful view of 
the tendencies and capacities of our nature ; and hold up 
as the object of our steady exertions after moral improve* 
ment^ at the point for. which we should prepare othen^ 
and towards which we should direct them, that state of 
mind by which it perceives a practicable means of promol* 
ing the good of others: and thus it will be invariably 
connected, without any intervening bond of union, withool 
any other motive co-operating, with th^t which is as pure- at 
its own benevolence. The .same remaf'ks might be made 
respecting the love of duty in general. 

§25. Children certainly have many pleasures in common^ 
"which can be enjoyed without any mutual interference; 
and these directly tend to make the conipanions of chihU 
hood the objects of complacency and love. But where 
several children are together, especially where their agea 
are nearly the same, there are nunierous occasions in which 
they must give up little gratifications in compUance with 
each other's wishes, numerous cases in which their little 
pleasures must interfere with each other. If these occurred 
without a repetition of the^ associated pleasures, especially, 
when countenanced by a general selfishness of character* 
they mu3t soon destroy fraternal afieotion. When they am 
Aot too impressive, or too frequent, they contribute to lb9 
formation of the habits of self-denial, in a degree which ie 
scarcely to be eflfeeted in solitary eduQatioD; because there 
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are, in such cases, comparatively few occasions in which 
these habits can naturally be brought into exercise ; but be- 
yond the limits Xq which no lasting injury is done to mutual 
affection, it should be the care of parents or tutors ou no- 
acc'ount to permit such trials to extend. They should avoid 
all unnecessary causes of contention; they should employ 
the nicest equity in settling the little contending claims; and 
(hey should occasionally connect, with absolute quarrelling, 
the painful feelings arising from separation, and the suspen- 
sion of their mutual pleasures. Jn such cases, however, 
the separation should be made irksome and disgraceful; 
so that the unpleasant feelings attending it may be greater, 
OF at least more impressive, than those which caused their 
separation. 

§ 26. For the purpose of cultivating any affection, while 
itself is in its early stages, and in the early stages of the 
moral progress in general, we shall often find it advan- 
tageous to 'associate with the exercise of it, supplies of such, 
pleasurable feelings from foreign sources of sensation and 
imagination, as will blend themselves with the appropriate 
pleasures of the affectiph, and by increasing them assist to 
augment its vigour and the tendency to exercise it* In the 
later periqds of the moral feelings, if there be a tolerable 
degree of sensibility, and a healthy state of the system 
generally, the mental feelings will usually be found suf-' 
ficiently vigorous to supply the place of direct sensation ; 
though even then, where sensations (as is commonly the 
case if the mind has gone through its usual culture) are 
connected with mental feelings, so as to become the index 
6i them, they are a powerful means of transferring those 
feelings to objects not immediately belonging to them. But 
in the earliest periods, the eye, the ear, and the taste may 
be made to furnish materials for the most valuable and 
most highly refined affections; and rtay be employed io 
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connexion with a greater or less degree of the pleasures of 
the imagination, as circumstances permit or direct. In ac- 
cordance with these ideas, the tutor, who is desirous of 
^cultivating the affections which respect the Supreme Beiug, 
will act with wisdom and benefit in at least occasionany 
associating with the ideas of him the pleasures derived by 
the young mind from the beauties of nature, the ^ music of 
the birds, and any other innocent source of sensible gratiii* 
cation ; and this wilL of course be doubly effectual if the 
association can be accompanied with a direct reference to 
him as the cause of these pleasures. For similar reasonst 
we are among those who are desirous that the pleasurable 
feelings derived from simple, solemn harmony, whether 
vocal or instrumental, should be associated with the thoughts 
and emotion^ excited by the hymn of gratitude, love» and 
confidence. Among the youttg and uncultivated, the effect 
is clearly and decidedly beneficial ; and to those of more 
refined aflfections, it will serve to. introduce and keep up 
pleasurable emotions of mind, and often, by the influenfie 
of our associated natures, to excite those devotional fee^ 
ings with which they have been long connected. Care must 
of course be taken that the music employed with devotional 
expressions be not of such a nature as to call off the atten- 
tion of the mind from the import of the words employed ; 
and still rtiore that the use of it do hot degenerate into the 
mere gratification^ of musical taste; but wts doubt iiotf 
that under, suitable regulations the direct and natural effect 
of music, in cases to which we refer, is to assist in gene- 
rating or cultivating the devotional affections- and to aid 
their exercise. Though affections will seldom be vigorous 
which have had no painful impressions mixed- with thenit 
and never unless they be made actuating motives of con- 
duct, yet it must be our aim to supply them with a sufficient 
stock of pleasurable impressions in order to keep up their 
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life and powe)r.' The exercise of useful habits shquid be 
associated with pleasure : they should be called into exeri 
cise when the mind is alive to enjoyment : and it is a sim- 
ple but most important principle that whatever disposition 
or habitual tendency is suitably exercised when a child is 
cheerful and active, and receiving pleasurable impressions 
from external objects, it will receive some addition to its 
pleasures and strength, from thq foreign associations com* 
municated by the feelings and impressions of the time* 

^27. The means, of moral culture should be carefully 
adapted to the general character of the midd, whether 
arising from physical temperament,, or from the actual pro- 
gresp made in the acquisition and cultivation of the differ- 
ent moral dispositions and habits. In doing this, though we 
shall often .find* it advantageous to avail ourselves of the 
power over the mind which those dispositions and habits pre- 
sent, even when in their present state, they ought not to be 
permanent^ yet, especially in ^e more advanced periods of 
education, we ought particularly to endeavour to supply 
their defects, to curb their excresences, and to' strengthen 
their right tendencies. And w^en we thipk it expedient, 
to employ, in the way of motive, those dispositions and 
habits which eventually must be modified or greatly re- 
.strained^ we must be careful that we do not give them too 
much power in the mind, to the pern^ent injury of the 
moral character, and the happiness of the individual. We 
are strongly impressed with the importance of this last 
remark, in connexion with the sense of ridicule, which so 
oAea furnishes to the thoughtless and dissipated, the means 
of confounding moral distinctions, of weakening the influ- 
ence of parental authority, of rendering the peculiarities of 
religious profession irksome, if not absolutely painful, and 
by degrees, destroying the impression, and perhaps the 
belief of the grand principles of religion, which had been 
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early instilled, and long cultivated, and even judi(;iously 
cultivated and employed as the motives of action. The fact 
that the mind will be exposed to such influence in its inter- 
course with the world, should induce us not to communicate, 
in the early periods of e4ucation, those motal and religious 
principles^ the grounds of \vhich do not appear to ourselves 
fully satisfactory, and not to connect those principles With pe- 
culiarities m manners, dr^ss, &c.: it should induce us, as the 
progress of the mind will permit, to show the reasonableness 
and foundation of those principles; and while we point out 
their importance and mutual relations, to confine the funda- 
mental principles of belief and practice within as narrow 
limits as possible; and to make our conclusions^ from them 
appear as inferences, • the correctness of which will not 
affecit the truth of those fundamental principles ; in short, to 
cultivate the understanding while we are cultivating the 
affections; to habituate to discrimination and to' sound rea- 
soning, and to give habitual influence to higher motives of 
action ; but at the same time it powerfully urges us to avoid 
glying undue strength to the sense of ridicule^ by employ- 
ing it too frequently and. unnecessarily as a ipotive; by 
making it too much felt, and conseqpently, too much feared; 
by connecting it with serious expressions of displeasure, 
&c. ; — to cultivate that firmness of mind, which, if it do not 
directly lessen the dread of it, will do so indirectly, by les^ 
sening its influence as a motive ; — to . accustom the mind io 
appreciate the justness of expressions of ridicule; — and to 
make any instance of firmness in opposition to them, for 
the sake of adherence to any principle of fihal obedience, 
truth, uprightness, &c., a ground of peculiar approbation ; 
and on the contrary, any instance of submission to it, in 
optK>sition to such principles, the subject of piety, of disap^ 
probation, and if the case requires it, even of contempt 
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The influence of ridicule operates through the sense of 
honour and shame ; and it may sometimes, therefore, be ex- 
pedient, tHough the less the better, to curb it through the 
same channel. 

§ 28. There are pases, we are fully aware, particularly 
where serious displeasures or actual punishmenJ; is out of the 
question, in which the influence of ridicule may be benefi- 
cially employed ; that sometimes, where the education of 
the affections has not been properly or successfully con- 
ducted, it must be employed, because no other motives will 
answer the purpose so effectually and beneficially ; and that 
there are individuals in whom it is even desirable to awaken 
a feeling of ridicule. And it may sometimes happen, that 
to prevent Exposure to ill-natured ridicule, where its influ- 
ence would be excessive and injurious, it should be employ- 
ed with a ^sparing hand, and a clear separation ijrom all 
maleyolent motives ; for example, in connexion with awk- 
ward gestures and uncouth expressions. But where the 
susceptibility of its influence is the most lively, ' where the 
general susceptibility of the mind is great, and the sense of 
honour and shame at least very powerful, if not excessive, 
there it should be our endeavour to lessen it^influence, and- 
to turn the current of those feelings into a beneficial chan- 
nel, by directing them as much as possible, from those, littlic 
qualities which are not essential to true worth, intellectual 
or moral, towards ,thc higher excellenpes, and by refining 
those motives themselves through the purifying influence of 
religipus principles. 

§29. To form a comparative estimate of the injurious 
^fl^ects of pride and vanity, is a difficult matter. When the 
soil is fertile, both may be productive of good if properly 
managed ; perhaps, however, in the majority of cases, pride 
presents the most effectual obstacles to improvement, and 
vanity tends most to rejider that improvejnent Ineflfectual. 
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In the early periods of life, the good opinion of others is, in 
most cases, the highest stimulus which the mind can re- 
ceive ; and well-directed, it has its full effect in promptii^ 
to the attainment of moral and mental excellence. The 
circle of acquaintances is linVited : the few friends on whom 
we depend for the various comforts and enjoyments of life, 
are- those, to secure the good opinion of whom is pur first 
object If these friends are correct in their appre<liation of 
worth,. their good opinion is the source of future excellence; 
it leads to the formation of the most valuable habits ; and 
lays the foundation for the desire of honour* which after- 
wards raises the mind to Him whose approbation is haj^- 
ness. If parents and teachers make their approbation de- 
pend upon right conduct, and do not lavish their praise or 
their censure, but give it only where, justly estimated, praise 
or censure is due, the result is valuable : if they teach to 
value the praise of the w^se and good only, vanity will, in 
time, be brought within proper limits; but all is not 
tione; if they do not teach that the pleasure which they at 
present receive from the approbation of their friends, is 
afterwards to be chiefly sought for, in that of their best 
Friend; — His approbatiop is to be made the criterion of 
excellence i and that by this they must appreciate the worth 
of all other sources of honour. If indiscriminate vanity be 
not thus checked, the mind which seeks the good opinion of 
others, will fall into the opinions and practices of others ; 
and unsteadiness of principle and of conduct nriust be ex- 
pected, for that on which they are founded, is as variable a$ 
the mind. The stimulus of praise becomes necessary to- hap- 
piness, or rather to selfish gratification; and the mind is 
incapable of exertion where that praise is not to-be obtain- 
ed ; is incapable of acting in opposition to the opinion of 
those whose censulres it deems among th» worst of evils, 
whose praise it regards as an iinportant good. The excessive 
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desire of the good opinion even of the wise and good, is 
Injurious to the nrind. It enervates its powers of action, it 
renders it fickle and inconstant: it prevents efforts from 
leading to high utility, where they may be misinterpreted; 
it checks the attention which should be p^d to superior 
honour; and it pe vents thai ardent desire for the highest 
approbation which should be made the primary object of 
pursuit. 

^ 30. In the early stages of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, the workings of vanity, however, ought not to be 
viewed with too suspicious an eye. Diffidence is almost 
necessary for thai culture; and vanity is frequently the 
ofispring of diffidence. But great care should be taken to 
prevent the love of praise from becoming a necessary 
stimulus to extortion. The ^imulus should be lessened 
by degrees ; and, if done gradually, the habit which- it was 
intended to generate will be formed, and the exercise of it 
continued without this stimulus. Praise is probably em- 
ployed in education tnore* than is desirable, because more 
than is necessairy; perhaps the simple expressioYi of sym- 
pathy, in successful exertions, would commonly answer 
every purpose. The employment of these means must, 
however, be varied by circumstances; but it should always 
be kept in view, that praise should be little employed in .the 
cultivation of moral worth ; to that, approbation should be 
given indirectly; and when bestowed upon intellectual ac- 
quirements, it should be distinctly seen that these are not 
held .in the same high rank with the performance of duty. 
The young should frequently be led, (if diffidence do not 
make this a barrier to exertion,) to contemplate those who 
have made greater attainments than themselves, and seldom 
refer to thoto who are' below them. In this, however, such 
eases should be adduced as will prevent or rather avoid the 
excitement of envy; and where emulation gives birth to 
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envy, this sliould be carefully avoided. But above all, they 
should be taught to discriminate in their desire of appro- 
bation$ and be led by' degrees to seek^ for that approba-* 
tion from above, \vhich alone is certain, and ^^hich alone it 
paramount to all others. The eager desire of the praise of 
men debases the motives, weakens the mental powers,* and 
produces corroding inquietude: the ardent pursuit of the 
divine approbation will supply motives to action continually 
increasing in pMrity, — ^^will strengthen the mind for valuable 
exertion, and prepare it for permanent happiness: 

§3L To prevent the rise- or check the growth of any 
disposition which we conceive to be injurious to the indi- 
vidual, we must avoid the original expressions tending to 
give birth to it, and to lead to the recurrence of its excite^ 
ment; and we must aim to produce suitable associations of 
a paiilful nature with its exercise. The more our plans are 
directed for the prevention of wrong dispositions and habits 
the better; and the same must be said where they. can be 
properly, restrained, by merely abiding their excitement^ 
Still, however, ca:ses must occpr in which the correction of 
them must be brought about through the medium of bodily 
and mental pain; and the great point is, so to proportion 
the degree of punishment, and to regulate the manner of it, 
that it shall not exceed the necessity of the circumstances; 
and that it bring into exercise no other wrong feelings. 
Disgrace^ privatim^ restraints upon liberty^ and corporeol 
punishmentf all of which probably may, in different circum- 
stances, be employed with advantage, have all their pecu-' 
liar inconveniences and ill consequences. The fear of 
shame is a most powerful motive to action, and indeed not y 
uncommonly more powerfjul than the desire of praise; and 
it is of great consequence that this feeling should exist in 
the mind with a tolerable degree of vigour; since it is a 
very important auxiliary of the moral principle, and will 
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sometimes serve to supply its deficiencies; but if it be too 
much employed, it loses its sensibility, or becomes pervert- 
ed, or else it acquires an excessive degree of power, and 
makes the conduct and happiness of 4ife so much dependent 
upon the opinion of others as to render these exceedingly 
unsteady. The fear of shame constitiites an essential in- 
gredient in what is commonly termed a regard to charac- 
ter; and among the lower classes of society it should be 
encouraged, we are almost ready to say without limit, be- 
cajuse there are so many causes continuafly operating 
among them, to reduce it within narrow limits, or to de- , 
stroy it altogether. Like most other valuable principles, 
however, it is liable to great abuse, and to an injurious 
direction; and it is. greatly to be feared, that in the usual 
systems of public education it is thus ablised ; since, from 
the prevalent modes of punishment, it is less excited by 
what ought- certainly to be the chief source of it, the hav- 
ing merited punishment,' and being in consequence exposed 
to it, than by the want of fortitude in bearing it. When 
disgrace is eniployed, it should be associated only with con- 
duct which is really disgraceful ; and it should be propor- 
tioned to the degree of impropriety or baseness observed ; 
and we should be peculiarly careful that we do not deaden 
the fear of it, by exciting it too frequently, or on the occa- 
sions in which it is merely factitious. If a parent or tutor 
be continually making trifles the subject of disgraee, the 
sense of shame must either become excessively inordinate 
in its influence, or children will' lose it altogether; both 
which efiects are earnestly to be deprecated* 

§ 32. In regard to the little privations of personal gratiii^ 
cation, 4here is always some danger lest these gratifications 
should acquire an undue degree of importance by being 
made the means of punishment; and we conceive that 
they should not be employed for this purpose in cases de- 
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cidedly immoral. But in connexion with a want of indu84 
try, we ^ee no adequate objection to the occasional diminu- 
tion of the pleasure3 of the taste. The health, of course, 
must be taken care of; but it is a clear maxim of retributive 
justice, that ''if any one will not work, neither should he eat" 
This is often actually carried into effect by a natural con- 
nexion in real life; and we are satisfied that it may be ad- 
vantageously employed by an artificial connexion in. educa- 
tion. When, from any cause, a considerable degree of 
parental displeasure is rhanifested, it will sometimes be 
found desirable, if the painful feelings directly arising from 
it do not seem sufficiently lively .to suspend those little, sim- 
ple pleasures of the. palate, which extend beyond the abso- 
lute wants of nature; indeed, as long as a child is under a 
parent's displeasure, the administration of gratifications for 
his relief should be as sparing as possible, and if the un- 
easiness produced is not sufficient of itself to make the 
usual pleasure? of childhood insipid, it is desirable to in- 
crease that uneasiness by factitious associations. A parent's 
displeasure should always be felt to be a serious evil, and 
thus there will be a practical illustration that " the way of 
transgressors is hard." 

§ 33. While solitude, confinement, and various other re- 
straints may all, in appropriate circumstances, be employe^ 
with effect, there are some dispositions upon which they 
would operate very injuriously. Some children, when un- 
der such punishments, not having the usual external im- 
pressions to change the current of thought, ^eem to employ 
their leisure in the exercise of bad dispositions. Where 
this is the case, no benefit can acdrne from them, and 
much injury must necessarily result Then, again, in some 
instances, they afford too much opportunity for the play of 
the imagination. But the expectation of the loss of play, 
as a punishment for the want of diligence at business,* is 
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often quite a powerful, and it is a natural, stimulus; and 
not unfrequently there are instances in which it is benefi- 
'cial to employ solitude, provided it be not too long con- 
tinued, as a means of leading to reflection on improprieties 
of conduct, 

§ 34. Undue prejudices are entertained by many against cor- 
poral punishment This may have arisen from having witness- 
ed, or even felt in their own personal experience, an injudi- 
cious application of this species of discipline. That abuses too 
frequently occur, must be admitted and deplored, but abuses 
can never be a sound argument against this, any more than 
it is against any. other good thing that may be abused. The 
wisest and best men in all ages have found, not only the 
importance of this discipline, but in many instances, its 
absolute necessity. That it should be the dernier resort^ 
except in flagitious cases, we believe ; and it demands at all 
times, the utmost care in its administration. We hesitate 
not to say, from long experience, both as a parent and an 
instructer, that in all cases of insubordination, the rod is the 
only remedy, and the absolute sine qua non. When* a child 
sets himself up against authority, and manifests an insub- 
jection to ^ood laws and,, wholesome restraints, appeals to 
his reason, afiections, and good sense, are all perfectly 
futile. The question to be decided iff, who shall rule, or who 
shaU submit Let no parent, or inexperienced tutor of youth 
startle when we say, that at this dreadful point of obdura- 
cy, children and youth more frequently arrive than is usu- 
ally imagined^ and in such cases there is no other cure, and 
no other hope of the child's rescue from ruin, but in the 
faithful administration of the rod. The crime of falsehood, 
theft, blasphemy, and other immoralities, may be reasoned 
with, and hopes entertained that such a course may efiect a 
thorough correction of the evil ; but the spirit of insubordi* 
nation is not the spirit of reason, gratitude, or affection; 
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§35. Ab there is evidently a dangerous and ^x)wiog 
error among our countrymen on this subject, we would in 
the spirit of benevolence and philanthropy, lift up our 
warning voice, lest the melancholy evideuice of their unhap- 
py mistake come too late, in the discovery of the habits of 
their children confirmed in a reckless course of lawless 
dissipation, and abandonment to every crime and folly« We 
again repeat with tender solicitude, that it may b6 duly 
impressed as a cardinal point, that authority must be main* 
tained; — and no command or established rule should ever be 
suffered to be dtmtemned or disregarded^ without the severe 
discipKne of* the rod. For all other misdemeanours, the of* 
fender may be reasoned with, and forgiven, but this should 
never. Rules and regulations should be made by all bear- 
ing authority, with great caution ; and they never should 
be unreasonable or frivolous ; and every command should 
be issued with distinctness and decision. Jf authority be 
lost, respect:will be lost with iU The effect of the faiti^ol 
discharge of this parental duty is spoken of in Heb. xii. 9. 
*5 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh which cor-, 
rected us, and we gave them reverence.^* We have heard 
an interesting case of the happy effect of discipline that 
occurred in this city a number of years since. A youth of 
promising talents took it into his head to disregard the - 
established rules of his preceptor, and the point at issue, of 
course was, who shall rule, or, who shall submit The pre* 
ceptor being a man of strong nerves, and not easily to be dri« 
yen from his well-established principles, soon made such an 
application of the rod as fully decided the contest Aflef 
the youth had arrived at miinhood, — had entered our navy, 
and been promoted by his exemplary demeanour, he re- 
turned to visit his old preceptor, with manifestations of the 
greatest cordiality and good will; and before the whole 
school, then assembled, he declared the special object of his 
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viiit to be, to acknowledgfriiis grateful thanks for the faith- 
ful chastisement he had received in the years of youthful 
folly, expressing at the same time his full conviction, aftl^r 
a calm review of the whole matter, that it proved the happy 
antidote to his reckless spirit, and thus saved him, beyond 
all doubt, from impending ruin. The nobleness of such an 
act, reflects the highest honour on this distinguished oflicer. 

§ 36. Experience led a celebrated writer on education- to 
remark as follows : Respecting corporal pain, we have no 
hesitation in sajring, that experience has compelled us to 
give up our theory against it. We are now satisfied that 
there are dispositions which are much less injured by this 
kind of punishment, than by any other which would be 
efiectual. And we are further convinced, that in the earliest 
periods of childhood, before the time when the mind can be 
properly influenced by moral motives, corporal pain, spar- 
ingly but firmly administered, will often be of much more 
service, and do much less harm, than any other species 6f 
punishment If this be employed at that early period, to 
overcome the rudiments of obstinate disobedience, (which 
is the only case in which we have occasion to perceive its 
expediency,) it will save a great deal of punishment of a 
difierent description, in the later periods of education.*' 
The great Dr. Johnson, speaking on this subject, once ob- 
served. Had it not been for the rod, I never .should have 
been a Latin and Greek scholar." We well remember tba 
solemn engagements under which the venerable Robert 
Annan was accustomed to Iky parents on presenting their 
children for baptism. After enumerating a variety of duties 
he would say, ^ and you morebver solemnly covenant and 
engage, to use the rod of correction if needs be, for ' the rod ^ 
and reproof give wisdom : but a child left to himself, bringeth 
his mother to shame.'" (Prov. xxix. 15.) We have not only 
these and many other authorities, but also the highest pos- 
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sible warrant in suf^ortof our opinion and experience; and 
We cannot conceive how Christian meh» under the full 
blaze of Divine revelation, can for a moment overlook that 
authority which should ever be the " man of their counsel, 
the lamp unto their feet, and a Jight unto their path.** We 
shall not multiply quotations, but only present the following, 
which we judge will abundantly suffice. Pro v. xiiL 24. — He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son : but he that loveth him, 
chasteneth him betimes." Prov. xxii. 15. — Foolishness is 
bound in the heart of a' child; but the rod of correction shall 
drive it far from him." Prov. xxiii. 14. — " Thou shalt beat 
him with the rod, and shall deliver his soul from hell." , ' 

§ 37. Discipline confessedly is the most difficult part &f 
education. To insure its proper and successful administra- 
tion^ there must not only be a thorough knowledge of 
human character, but the ability to adapt the various cor- 
rectives to every possible case. The moral diseases of the 
child, are lik6 the physical diseases of the body, which in 
different individuals, vary both in its nature and effects. 
The remedy must not only be suited to the disease in its 
particular stage, but also in its quantity, and to the consti- 
tution of the individual. If the remedy be administered in 
too small a quantity, it may produce little or no effecU while 
the disease is gaining ground; if in too large a quantity, the 
disease may be either greatly aggravated, or a worse one 
than the first unhappily induced. All this requires the ut- 
most skill of the physician, and no less skill is requisite for 
the successful disciplinarian. In the application of these 
principles we would observe, — that punishment should, as 
much as possible, be appropriate to the offence, in*kind and 
still more in degree. If it can be made to resemble the 
natural consequences of ill conduct, it will have double 
influence in real life. If it have its due proportion, it will 
be less likely to excite the sense of injustice, and will con- 
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AooM be oertf-'in vin proimsed. Tbere cajr he circuni- 
«luoes in wiach it mx>Qld be icjusdce to poni^; and if 
lioe dearlr ambome the remissioQ of pantsfanxfii, it tray 
be <niaMted vixh more benefit to remit thu to indicu Bm 
nch cases can be but rare, where the declaratkxi of conse* 
yences does doc aiise from the hasty ^NjUitioDs of passion. 
The diq»sitioD should be carefully studie^^ and those 
means employed which best suit it; which are most Ukeiy 
to check WTXMig habits and dispositiOtts» without implantii^ 
others in their stead. Punishment should alwa\^ be guided 
by the^nly justifiable ground of it ; the moral benefit of the 
individoal, and of those within the influence of his example 
and of his punishment; and, as much as possible, especially 
in the most painful exercises of punishment, it should be 
obvious that it springs from the desire to do good. It may 
sometimes lose a fittle of its immediate efficacy; it may 
excite less terror than if the result of passion ; but while the 
infliction of pain (we particularly refer to coporal punish^ 
tiieaU) is aceompanied with eamestnoss, it sliould clearly 
appear that it is the resoh of the sanio benevolent dotormi^ 
nation with which the feeling surgeon amputates a limb to 
save the life of bis patient 

§ 38. If punishment operate beneficially, it does so in 
two ways; by producing actual painful associations in con- 
n63;ion with the dispositions and habits, thus diminishing the 
tendency to exert them, and by exciting the fears with 
respect to the future. The former is the best possible 
efiect ; and the latter, to a certain extent, cannot but bo 
beneficial. The principle of fear, where it is not excessive, 
and where it is properly regulated, is of the utmost conso* 
quence, in connexion both with the general conduct of life 
and with personal safety. But where it is excessive, it do- 
generates into cowardice oh the one hand, and superstition, 
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in its rarious forms on the other. From the former spring 
a host of moral evils : — where fortitude does not con^itute, 
in some tolerable degree, a part of the character, enabling 
the mind to support not merely bodily but mental pain, and 
to remain firm in the course of duty without being too 
powerfully affected by the apprehensions of imagination or 
by actual suffering, there can be* no stability of qharacter ; 
it must be weak and wavering, the sport of fools, and what 
is^ worse, the sport of the wicked and designing. From the 
latter originate all the degrading views of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and of religion in general, which contribute to fill the 
mind with a thousand imaginary terrors, which often de- 
stroy the influence of real religious principles in the indi- 
vidual himself, and render religion disreputable in the eyes 
of others. In childhood, excessive timidity of dharacterj^ 
whether arisipg from constitutional tendencies or early 
associations, should be carefully guarded against ; it is the 
parent of meanness and falsehood; and, in every period of 
education, we ought to be extreipely cautious lest our 
punishments should operate to the weakening of the mind, 
instead of supplying it with vigorous motives to avoid what 
is wrong. Fear should be associated with the idea of doing 
wrong, rather than with the consequences of it; and still 
more, rather than with painful feelings not springing from 
ill conduct The fortitude arising from constitution and 
early care of parents is valuable, that of principle is in- 
valuable. 

§ 39. As. the progress to disinterestedness must always be 
gradual^ and in many cases must be slow, we are not to 
expect too much in this respect from pur children, nor too 
much disapprove the indications of attention to personal 
pleasures, provided it appear to be only in the natural pro- 
gress of the mind. We may make our children ))}rpocrites, 
but we cannot all at once make them disinterested. We 
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may lead' them to conceal their motives, or even to profess 
what do not actuate them, but we cannot thus communicate 
that purity and refinement, which by the fully established 
laws of the mind ar^ the result only of long dontiniied pro- 
eess, often advancing without our aid, but not unfrequently 
10 be greatly assisted, partly by fostering and exercising 
xj^ht dispositions, and not less by checking counteracting 
aesociations. It should never be forgotten, that steady 
habitual disinterestedness is the last stage^of an affection^ 
and the highest attainment of virtue. 
. § 40. Some .may, however, • suppose that children are 
usually more disinterested than persons who have ' had 
experience in life; /but children often appear disinterested 
when they really are not so, because we do not sufficiently 
take into account the quick changes of their feelings; some- 
times setting a light value upon what a few hours or even 
minutes before they were extremely pleased with ; and at 
othjer times the reverse. Hence they are readily induced 
to give away what they bad just before been delighted with ; 
aqd to make wh^t we erroneously think sacrifices, without 
an efibrt. But, again, — ^we are apt to think them disin- 
terested when they give up what they really like, only, or 
principally, because they thus have a greater share of plea- 
sure from their obedience to their friends' .praise, or rather 
rewards. Now, the approbation of their frienda is, to well-> 
disposed children, of such great value, that praise aflbrds 
them some of their highest gratifications. And, therefore, 
when for the sake of approbation they give up play-things, 
or any other objects of attachment, &c. so far from being 
disinterested, they are eihinently self-interested; but their* 
9elf-interestednes8 is of a muqh more refined and superior 
description than that which would prevent the little sacri- 
(ce,— one which, with due care, will prove a most power- 
ful engine in the moral and religious culture of mind, 
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by increasing the influence of the parent and instnicter. 
Again, — children arie usually influenced- more by present 
than by future objects, however far superior these may be 
in their vklue and durability. Few children early attain 
such command over themselves as voluntarUy tq give up a 
preseht spurce of pleasure for. a future one ; a[hd where it 
is dope, it-is rattier in compliance with the wishes and in- 
junctions of their iriemdsy than from any xomprehensdve 
conception of thie future good. It is an excellent thing to 
obtain the sacrifice by means of any worthy feieling : all 
we wish to observe is, that children do* not feel the real 
valiie of future pleasures, and'therefpre easily yield to that 
which "is most .powerful at the time. Hence it is that thejr 
appear, disinterested, because they cannot properly calcu- 
late the value of the good which they relinquish^ and .do in 
reality prefer the greatest present pleasure; or rather they 
are actuated by the greatest present, pleasure. 
• §41. That some children very often are in some sense 
disinterested, we cheerfully admit ; for instance, they will 
obey their parents, will tell the truth,' will endeavour to in- 
crease the comforts of others, without any reference, direct 
or indirect, to any personal gratification ; and we also ad- 
mit, that these same children too frequently, as they grow 
up» become more selfish; and that sometimes the constitu- 
tional sensibility, through whiph, among other causes, they 
have' in some instances become disinterested, proves the 
cause, under imprqper regulation, of their becoming selfish, 
and that to a degree which those of less promise never 
manifest. But those remarks of disinterestedness are by no 
means diflioult to be iaccounted for. The habit of obe* 
diehce, for instance, is the constant object of the parents 
care and exertions; and, in a well educated child, there are 
no strongly opposing dispositions to be checked before 
obedieiice can be^pcured.. Little pains are quickly forgot- 
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ten, though their effects remain ; future pleasures are but 
Uttle thought of, and the value of their sacrifice not falsely 
elBtimated; the constant connexion is' formed between plea- 
surable feelings and obedience, and ynpleas^nt feelings and 
disobedience ; above, all, obedience, prompt and cheerful- 
obedience, i3 early and steadily cultivated* so as to produce 
«t regular, habitual tendency to it :. and as soon as a child 
acts solely from the impulse of an habitual disp69ition, he 
is so far disinterested. But this disinterestedness is not to 
be relied on as a settled principle ; steady habitual disija- 
tefestedness of any worthy affection, can ^scarcely be pro- 
duced .till the affection has been exposed to the influence of 
opposing impressions, and till the mind has gone through 
much moral discipline. In order to produce disinterested^ 
ness as an habitual' prevailing quality of the mind, while we 
make the exercise of the disposition sufficiently pleasant, by 
various means, we mu^t carefully avoid leading the mind to 
rest upon the pleasures themselves. In the later periods of 
education, we must associate pleasure with- actions, less as 
positive rewards, than as the results of valuable qualities. 
We must frequently excite the chijd to the exercise of them, 
without hope of iprunediate satisfaction, and even in jopposi- 
tion, (to expected inconvenience^,) and at the expense of 
present privations. And we tnust gradually- rai^e the mind 
to the highest motives;, substituting Jjy degrees for those 
which are personal, such which are refined and disinter- 
.ested, and which, carry the mind out of itself. The cultiva- 
tion. of the religious affections, and of an habitual sense of 
religious duty, has a most beneficial effect in raising the 
mind to* the heights of disinterestedness. The hopes and 
fears of religion have themselves a purifying influence ; and 
there is no motive which can have a more direct and pow*- 
erful tendency in proportion to its own strength and consis- 
tency, in giving firmness and purity to th^ moral principle, 
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than the habitual regard to the will of an omnipresent 
being, and an h^bituaK desire of bis approbation. Much! 
may be done by the proper regulation and comrpunicatipto 
of external impressions, (operating directly by sdnsation, 
and, still more through the medium of the associated feel-' 
ings,) towards the formation, growth, strength, and purity 
of some dispositions, and towards the prevention, restraint, 
or eradication of others; y^t throughout, we mitst be ex- 
tremely careful so to diriect and moderate our efforts, tfat^t 
we do not proceed beyond the natural progress of the mind^ 
that we do not, through fear of their excesses, lay too vior 
lent a restraint upon principles of real, though subordinate 
and temporary valu^ ; and that we do not, from a sense 
of their great importance, too rapidly hasten the growth of 
others. In short, having from Scripture, philosophy, and 
experience, obtained just view^ of the nature of the moral 
principles of the mind, their origin, progress, and termina- 
tidn, we must carefully follow nature, duly placed under 
gospel light, and having its claims to affectionate obedience 
fully directed to tlie heart and conscience. * • 

§ 42. We have already said, (Mor. Edu. § 3,) that con- 
science may be enlightened by education, &c. — therefore, 
to give it early correctness and vigour, requires great care 
on the part of those who are concerned in the early periods 
of education; and that to give it its due sensibility, accura- 
cy, and influence, requires the use of sviitable means in every 
period of life. If the dictates of conscience were at all 
times the same, or it were not capable of additional light, 
the rules of revelation and all moral culture, would be use- 
less. We cannot doubt that the contrary id th6 case. In 
general, in the heathen morality, some of the higher virtues 
which Christianity points out, were omitted, apd some 
were even the object of contempt: many enormous vices 
wpre permitted; some were even recommended: ambition. 
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of the most selfish kind, was esteemed virtuous; and many 
kinds and degrees of humility were treated with reproach 
and contempt. And, as to the devout affections, they were 
destitute of love, ^and their iear^was superstition. The hea-* 
then phildsophers, though they have advanced fine sayings 
and sublime precepts on some points of morality^ .have 
grossly failed on others, and there is scarcely a vice, which 
kt Qome age. or country of the world, has not been counte- 
nanced by public opinion. And what diversity do we per- 
ceive at present? Even among those whose minds are 
dultivated, though not brought under the guidance of re- 
ligion, we hear murder, under the name of duelling, vindi- 
cated, and even applauded; and we find the Christianas 
forbearance and forgiveness reprobated as meanness and 
X50wftrdice. How common is it, even where persons aVe 
really on the whole influenced .by religious principle, to 
depart,' without hesitation, from the strict dictates of Chris- 
tian integrity and truth, where the end, as they think, is- a 
good one, and such as to ju^ify the means ; and in some 
i]tistancqs, even to approve of direct falsehood and prevar- 
ication, where their feelings of benevolence prompt them^o 
endeavour to prevent some supposed inconvenience on the 
part of others, or to obtain some supposed good for them* 
Those who have had much experience, and have paid much 
attention to what passes within them, though they may feel 
the decisions of their* conscience to be generally correct, 
can scarcely fail to call tp mind instances, in which they 
have acted under the conviction that their conduct was 
right, when further refleetion and . examination haVe led 
them to believe the contva^ ; and those who are not able to 
retrace instances in which their consciences actually ap- 
proved of what they afterwards thought wrong, will be able 
ta.perceive a progress in the correctness and extent, the 
readiness and vigour, of the 'decisi6ns of their consciences* 
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• §43. Those who have had much concern in the early, 
education of children, can feel no difficulty: in tracing the 
progress of the mor^l principle; and correct .views as to 
the laws and operations of the human mind,, leave Us little 
room to doubt, that its pleasures and pains are produced 
like aH other mental pleasures and pains, by the ever-active 
principle of association, connecting, combining, and blend- 
ing together a vast variety of feelings, more or less conplex, 
80 as to produce from, them a set of feelings most power- 
fully influencing the conduct^ and contributing most essen* 
tially to the happiness or wretchedness of the individual. 
These feelings are derived from, and consist of all the other 
pleasures and pains of our nature, so far as they are con- 
sistent with one another, with the frame of our nature, and 
with the course of the world. They are continually pre- 
senting themselves, urging us to shun some branches of our 
conduct, and to pursue others, rewarding us for our obe- 
dience with some of our purest and best satisfactions, and 
punishing us for our neglect and disobedience, with emotions 
always painful, and sometimes so much so, that life loses all 
its rehsh, and all the pleasures which have been purchased, 
by slighting its warnings, lose their power to give more 
than temporary relief. As soon as the moral principle 
Ibegins to appear, a great variety of impressions, some de- 
signedly communicated, and others produced as it were inci- 
dently, begin to connect with the terms ^ood and righti (and 
others similar to them,) pleasing feelings, derived directly 
frtrni sensation, or from the approbation of friends, &c., and 
with the words, wicked, xcrongj &c.', painful feeHngs, in like 
manner, <lerived directly from sensation, or from the feel- 
ii^s of shame. l( children are so fortunate as to have parents 
or tutors whose ideas respecting duty are genera:lly correct, 
these feelings wjll be properly directed; and tliey will then 
be increiused, strengthened, and rendered more and more 
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lively, by the continual addition of many others, derived 
from various sources. If not, there will be a proportionable 
deficiency, or erroneousn^s in the dictates of the con- 
science^ whk^ must be .corrected, if at jall, by experience, 
or by increased knowledge, afforded by the Scriptures, or 
some other rule of life respecting dut^, and the consequences 
of performing or neglecting it But let us suppose an in- 
stance, by no means an uncommon case, (wjierQ a^ indi- 
vidual has had the advantage of an early correct direction 
of bis moral feelings,) — here, all the pleasures arising from 
the exercise of the filial afiTections, all the pains arising, . as 
natural consequences, or as direct punishment fox disobe- 
dience, or neglect of parental injunctions, contribute Iheir 
share to strengthen and enliven these feelings. As soon as. 
some knowledge of God and of future life have been ob- 
tained, the affections which are formed towards God, the 
jiope of future happiness, and the dread of fqture misery, 
b^gin to add to th6 vigour and extent of the feelings of con- 
Science ; and they continually, and through life, .contribute 
those impressions which powerfully tend to give life, activi- 
ty, and energy, to Jts pleasures and pains, while at the same 
time, they correct and confirm its dictates^ Distinct from 
this source, though not independent of it, the bene^c^ial 
tendency of jright conduct and disposition, and the injurious 
tendency of the contrary, with- respect to the happiness both 
of the ixuiividual and of others, in the way of interest, of 
reputation, or social comfort, whether the result of expe- 
rience or observation, or pointed out in a less impressive, 
yet often effectual way, by the instructions, of parents, 
firiends, or tutors, add to the strength and liveliness of the 
emotions of approbation and disappro{)ation. 

§44. Notwithstanding, it may be that the feelings of the 
moral sense have a general agreement in their force and 
direction in different individuals, who have enjoyed the ui^ual 
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advantage for the cultivation of the conscience, yet even 
in them, the component parts must be very (5odsiderable> 
both in kind and degree; and without attempting, therefore, 
to enter into a minute account of the formation of those 
very complicated feelings, composed, as they ate, of a vast 
variety of other feelings, themselves greatly complidatedi 
it may be sufficient to observe, that every pleasing or pain- 
ful impression, received in (^pnnexion with right or wrong 
conduct, contributes towards the production or growth of 
the pleasures and pains of conscience; every instance in 
which, approbation, regard, or any other good consequences 
are actually experienced, or are observed to be experienc- 
ed by others, ia consequence of right conduct ; every inr 
stance in which the mind is led to perceive the beneficial 
tendency of right conduct, its suitableness to the course of 
Providence, atid" to the frame of man; every instance in 
which our own right conduct does good, , or gives pleasing 
sati/sfaction to others, especially to those whom we love; 
every instance in which the heart is impressed with th^ 
conviction, that He who is greater than the heart, knows 
and approves of eincere and dutiful obedience ta his com- 
mands ; every thoughtful deflection on the infinitely blissful 
consequence of a course of steady obedience to duty ; and 
every, instance in' which the present supports of obedience 
are. experienced, or perceived in others — contributes its 
share towards the formation and strength of those feelings 
of love and approbation of what is considered our duty, 
which make the contemplation of right actions and disposi- 
tions a scarce of delightful emotion, and which reward the 
p^formance of the one and the exercise and culture of the 
other, by that approving testimony which has often been an 
abundant recompense fot the greatest pains and privations 
to which duty may subject us. And, on the other hand, 
every, instance in which displeasure, shame, punishndent, ot 
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any pther ill consequences, are actually experienced, or are 
observed to be experienced by others, inr consequence; of 
\7r0ng conduct, or in which the mind is led to perceive its 
injurious tendency, its unsuitableness to the cause of Provi- 
dence and to the frame of man ; every instance in wl\ich 
out own wrong conduct does injury; or gives the pain of 
regret to others, es|)ecially to those whom we love; every 
instance in which the thoughtful conviction is excited, that 
be who knoweth every secret of the heart, is displeased 
with disobedience, and that the consequence .of every act 
of disobedience, of every indulgence of wrong disposition, 
of every neglect of duty, and the affections enjoined by it, 
will, in his all-righteous ordinations, be followed by its pro* 
poilionate diminution of hkppiness, or increase of mitery, 
probably in this life, but certainly in^ another; every instance 
in which the present pains of conscience are experienced, 
or observed in others, in consequence of neglect of its dic- 
tates, or disobedience to them — contributes its shafe to- 
wards the formation and strength of those* lively feelings of 
disapprobation or even abhorrence^ with which we contem- 
{Jate what, in others, is considered as inconsistent with, or 
contrary to duty; and of remorse, in consequence of wrong 
actions and dispositions in ourselves, which punish the per- 
formance of the one and the indulgence of the other with 
pains which often exceed in acuteness, any others to which 
the human being Is exposed in this world; which though 
vometimes overcome by the bustle and pleasure of the 
world, seldom fail to revive in the period of worldly dis- 
tress, or in the time of sickness and the apprehension of 
death, and which will in all probability^ constitute a great 
part of the punishment in futurity. 

§ 45. This exhibition which we have thus made of the 
nature of the moral principle, affords to those who are con- 
cerned in early education, a strong motive to do what they 
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can to give accuracy and extent to their vieWs of duty ; to 
heighten the pleasures and pains of the consoience, so as to 
bear a due proportion to the degree in which wrong actions 
are injurious, or right ones beneficial ; and to lead them, by 
all the means in their power, by instruction, by prai^ and 
censure, by reward, by discipline, and by example^ (which 
gives efficacy to every labour,) to a constant submission to 
jts decisions. It shows the great importance of beginning 
early, while the heart is not engrossed with the pleasures 
and cares of the world ; while it is free from all prejudice 
against duty; while its sensibilities are tender; and while 
impressions in favour of duty may be permanent Wher6 
the moral principle is cultivated early in life, there is some- 
thing to be eifected by the exertions and instructions of 
others, by the warnings afforded by the coQrse of Provi- 
dence, and by the views of duty and its consequences, 
afforded by the gospel. Where it has been neglected, no 
efforts can completely supply the deficiency. The judgment 
may be enlightened, but the conscience will never acquire 
its full powers. These, respecting the origin and growth of 
the feelings of the moral sense, appear sufficient to lead the 
reflecting parent'or tutor to all the principles, of actual im- 
portance in the culture of it; and we shall only, subjoin a 
few inferences and additional hints, which may aid a little 
in the application of them. 

§46. Throughout we should carefully proportion our 
instructions, as. well as our intentional impressions, whether 
pleasurable or painful, to the strength and refinement of the 
conscience. The principles we communicate, and the 
pleasures and pains which we em^^y* as means, should be 
suited to the general progress of the mind in iqtellectual cul- 
ture and refinement of feeling, and to the state of the moral 
principle in particular. Motives, which at some periods of 
the moral progress would be most advantageously employ- 
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ed, would be preposterous inf others, and either ineffec- 
tual, or absolutely injurious. The feelings of honour and 
fthtime must be resorted to with great care, and connected 
principally, and in 'due proportion, with right and wrong 
conduct and dispositions. In employing the former, how- 
ever, especially in the later periods of education, it should 
seldom be by the direct expression of praise in connexion 
with particular actions, but by approbation given to similar 
actions in others, and the like indirect means. We cannot 
prevent the formation of incorrect associations; and it is of 
singular importance, that we accustom our children to the 
ntfnost openness of disposition, so that we may employ 
suitable means of correction. The parent, who has acquired 
the frank confidence of his children, has mean* of incalcu- 
lable importance, of knowing the erroneous judgments and 
feelmgs which they form respecting moral principles, and of 
^adu^lly correcting them. 

• §47. If sufficient care be taken in the early formation of 
the moral principles;, as the mental progress permits, in 
showing their foundation, erroneous ones will seldom gain 
much hold on the mind, unless supported by the affectionls ; 
>and we may sometimes be satisfied to leave them to be cor- 
rected by the gradual illumination of the mind, and actual 
experience : biit, in general, as error leads to error, espe- 
cially if it accord with wrong moral bias, it is. better to 
avoid the causes of error, and as much as. we can, without 
attempting too much, and thereby eventually defeating out 
object, we should destroy the false associations, which mjly 
lead to baneful consequences. — If an example of the way in 
which we would endeavour to effect such separation be 
required, we may give one,, which may be serviceable in 
the later periods of education. Suppose the ideas of merit 
have been attached to that spurious kind of courage which 
leads a hian to engage in a contest, in which the life of one 
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individual at least, and perhaps the happiness of s(5veral, 
may be sacrificed at the shrine of offended honour •;-r-our 
aim must be to associate the dreadful consequences of his 
conduct with the conduct itself; to bring into view the 
injury, to society from the violation of its laws, and per- 
haps the loss of a useful meipber ; the injury to the connex- 
ions of the individual, from the cruel breach made in their 
peace and happiness; and the injury to the individual him- 
self, by hastening his period of probation with this additional 
guilt up6n his head; even the injury done to the avenger of 
wounded honour, by fostering in his bosom the feelings of 
resentment, by loosening the restraints of passion, may be 
added to the mass of eyils resulting from the exercise of 
private revenge. ■ These things frequently brought into 
view in sufficient detail, as opportunities direcl, and events 
furnish impressive illustration, must gradually weaken, and 
eventually destroy the association already formed; must 
associate demerit^nstead of merit, with the conduct of the 
duellist, and attach the idea of merit strongly to him who 
nobly resists the opinion of the world with respect to such 
honour, and manfully declines obedience tp the laws which 
it imposes, in opposition to those of conscience and of God. 

§48. It is of the utmost importance, that great care 
should be taken in the selection of books; and in the proper 
regulation of foreign interference in education, during e^ 
pecially its early periods. We do not object to the occa- 
sional usq of works of fiction, calculated to bring into view 
file application of moral principles; but those principles 
should be correct When this is the case, such works often 
4o much to supply the want of experience, and to impress 
strongly on the mind, the effects of right and wrong con- 
duct Not that the moral should be formally brought into 
view ; in such cases, children will usually pass over it, to go 
on with the story ; but if worth any thing, the narrative 
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will of itself, communicate the moral. The great point is, 
Ibat the effects displayed should be natural ; so that the ex- 
pectations as to (he present consequences of right conduct 
may not be raised to a romantic height, or the influence of 
the narrative destroyed by its obvious improbability. The 
idea should, be forcibly impressed, that the direction of duty 
iQUSt be the primary consideration; its present consequences 
should be only secondary motive?. It is of great impor- 
tance for the confirmation and correction of moral princi- 
ples, that the young should be early led to exercise their 
understandings on Ihem, and to give their opinion, pnd the 
grounds of it on moral conduct, suited to their progress and 
.circumstances. If a proper degree of mental humility have 
been perceived, so as to leave the heart opep to conviction, 
such an en^)loyment cannot fail to be eminently useful, in 
the corroboration, extension, and correction of the dictates 
of the conscience. They should also be led to compare those 
dictates v^ith fixed rules of duty of general application, and 
to determine their correctness, or the contrary, by the 
comparison. The moral sense is greatly benefited by early 
habit3 of self-inspection. 

^49. There are to be found in the occurrences of life, 
many valuable aids in the impression of moral principles 
on the mind. In some instances, the eflects of. right or 
wrong conduct can be clearly shown to the young, by ac- 
tual observation ; in others, without naming the individual, 
the nature and consequences of his departure from duty, 
may be forcibly brought into view. — These, and simi- 
lar means njust, however, be employed only when the un- 
derstanding is alive to perceive the connexion, and when 
the feelings are not pre-occupied or languid. — Next to them 
in their eflects, and in some instances, far beyond them, is 
the animated detail of the biographer. The class of prac- 
tical biography, • (in. which, of course, ^we include the bio- 
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graphical facts contained in the Scriptures^ many of ^hich 
are highly interesting and instructive,) is of eminent value 
in moral, as v^ell as often in intellectual education ; and the 
earlier the mind receives a bias to such redding, the better. 
It is one ill effect of the present profusion of " little novels,*' 
that they, like the novels of more advanced periods, where 
they are too freely perused, destroy the zest for sober re- 
alities, however Well told. Biography, when most minute, 
and therefore most valuable, brings into view, the causes 
and effects of actions, in their connexions ; and this is one 
great advantage of it It has, another, where it is faith«> 
• ful, that it prepares the mind to expect, (what not even the 
cultivation of habitual candour should prevent being brought 
into view, in real life, on impressive opportunities;) that, in 
the good, mixed with excellences, will be found qualities 
which should neither be approved nor imitated; and among 
the Jbad, qualities which tend to render their conduct attrac*- 
tive. The mind, we are again led to observe,- should be 
habituated to distinguish the causes of its approbation and 
disapprobation. A sound discriminating judgment is of 'the 
utmost service as the basis of moral culture. The habit 
should be very early begun, of attending to the dictates of 
oonscience. Children may be early taught to be guided 
by. them. We have noticed very frequently, decided indi- 
cations of great correctness and strength of moral principle, 
in children of a very tender age. 

§ 50. While it rs necessary to preserve the moral sensi- 
bility of the mind from degenerating into frivolous scrupu- 
losity, it should, notwithstanding, be kept lively, and made 
extensive in its application. In connexion with this princi- 
ple, we may observe, that the mind should not be too much 
accustomed to actual or fictitious scenes of criminality. 
Buchanan says, that the scenes of brutal sensuality and 
barbarous cruelty, with which the worship of Juggernaut is 
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attended, seem to produce little painful feeling in the minds 
of the English, officers, who reside near the temple of the 
East Indian Moloch. They say they are so accustomed to 
tkem^ tb^t they think little of them ; they had almost forgot- 
ten their first impressions. The vivid feelings of the con^ 
soience will, in all probability, be lessened by intercourse 
with the world ; but they should not be worn out before the 
moral principle, from habitual exercise, has gained power 
enough to do without them. The fact referred to, is only 
one instance of the operation of a most important principle 
of very extensive application; that feelings become less 
vivid by repetition, while habitual motives become more 
powerful by exercise. £e the habit what it may^ the effect 
of custom is to increase its power. We find it to be the 
case in those little peculiarities of gesture, of tone, of look, 
which give the external characteristics^ to the individual; and 
still more so, in our mental and moral processes of every 
kind. Its influence extends to our trains of thought respect- 
ing the past and present, to the operations of imagination 
respecting the future, and tq our internal, motives and ha- 
bitual tendencies. Appetite, thought^ emotion, passion, de- 
sire, affection and action, are all subject to the same law. 
With respect to feelings, repetition gradually lessens their 
vividness. This is the case with the feelings of compassion, 
for instance, excited by the frequent contemplation of ficti- 
tious, or even of real distress. The sensibilities which are 
designed to excite to benevolent exertion, if thus employed, 
become less ardent, but will produce more and more 
confirmed habits of active benevolence; but if they be allow* 
ed- to spend themselves in mere feeling, they will lose not 
only their vividness, but their vigour. They may continue 
to delude their possessors with the idea that they have really 
the feelings of compassion, because, from long habit, the 
tear starts at the tale of wo; but if compared with their 
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former state, they would appear lifeless ; and they muBt be 
pronounced worthless, because they are unproductive of 
any efforts or privations for the good of others. It is true, 
there are, in many instances, means of increasing the causes 
of feeling, where the same causes would lose their efficacy, 
at least their impressiveness. The pleasure derived fr6m 
the discharge of duty, for instance, are all self-consistent, 
and they spring from such numerous and copious sources, 
that they increase by employment, in stability and vigour, 
as well as purity ; but we think it cannot be denied, that 
evon these lessen in vividness, in the middle and latter 
periods of life. Such, indisputably, is the general law of 
6ur frame. Familiarity with any feeling or impression, 
renders it less vivid ; and the principle leads to an impor- 
tant rule in education, that where it respects important 
moral views and motives, (which ought to have influende 
in the mind, but which will be opposed by various external 
circumstances and internal dispositions,) the one should not 
be excited, nor the other produced, except when the under- 
standing and affections can be made to receive them, so 
that they may contribute something towards the formation 
of the character. We must add, what may be of use, es- 
pecially in the latter periods of education, that the feelings 
should never be excessively excited. Repeated and stroi^ 
excitement of feeling is usually followed — by inability to de- 
rive pleasure even from those external objects, which, if the 
mind were in its natural state, would readily yield to it — by 
inability to relish the common comforts of life, or to engage 
with satisfaction in its common duties ; and, indeed, for a 
time at least, — by inability to enjoy those emotions, which, 
while they lasted, seemed to raise the mind to the highest 
pitch of delight Excessive excitement of feeling, be the 
object what it inay, is always attended with similar effects; 
and those individuals ought to bo most carefully guarded 
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against it, who are most prone to it, — whose feeUngs are 
lively, and imagination strong. It is apt to make the 
thoughts and desires centre in personal happiness. There 
is a virtuous, a religious sensibility ; and where this is pro- 
perly regulated, it conducts to high excellence of charac- 
ter; but there is also a selfish sensibility, acutely alive to 
Bvery feeling and want, which respects itself: Jthere is also 
a morbid, a sickly sensibility, which spends itself in feeling, 
which seldom produces any valuable exertions, which 
shrinks from self-denial and privations, which makes even 
benevolence itself a burden; and this is often originally pro- 
duced or greatly cultivated, by excessive excitement of 
feeling. Where the sensibility is directed in a religious chan- 
nel, there is often great necessity for precaution. Where 
the feelings are not employed as the actuating motives to 
that regulation of the dispositions and conduct, in which 
religion really consists, however much they may be made 
to light up the flames of enthusiastic emotions of imaginary 
piety, they will, by degrees, lose all the\r real worth, ac- 
quire a merely selfish character, and at last, sink into a 
state in which the whole power of religion will be' lost. 
Wherever the judicious parent perceives such tendencies of 
the mind, as may conduct to these deplorable efiects, he 
should be peculiarly careful to lead his children from the 
indulgence of feelings which have no direct reference to 
duty and the welfare of others, j^nd from the excessive in- 
dulgence of any; to lead them, as much as possible, to em- 
ploy these feelings in some useful channel, and to attend to 
the common concerns and duties of life; and to confine 
them, (not of course by compulsion,) in a gr^at measure, to 
those pursuits whose direct tendency is to strengthen and 
caltivate the powers of the imderstanding, to the partial or 
entire exclusion of those which enliven and excite the sen- 
sibility and the imagination. And the same means may be 
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of service, where the period of parental education is at an 
end. 

§61. The cultivation of genuine openness and strict ve- 
racity, is of the utmost consequence, for their own sake, 
and in connexion with the moral progress in general, and 
especially with the habit of integrity. The habit of truth 
should he the object of assiduous care, both because it me- 
rits it, and beci^use it requires it. Fear, in all its direcUons, 
(whether of sensible paips or privations, of parental displea- 
sure, of disgrace, &c.,) is the most powerful cause of false- 
hood : and firmness of mind, and habitual confidence, must 
be cultivated with a view to prevent it. If no deception^ 
(we< go beyond the direct employment of actual falsehood,) 
be ever employed in our intercourse with our children ; if 
truth, in all its relations, be constantly the subject of our 
approbation, and departures from it, (however miirked with 
ingenuity, wit, or even good intentions,) of our disapproba- 
tion; if our reproofs and punishments be not too severe; if 
the consequences of ill conduct be as far as possible allevi- 
ated, when followed by a frank avowal of it; if confidence 
be given with caution^ that it be not misplaced, (and thus 
falsehood encouraged by success,) yet that caution do not 
degenerate into suspicion; if wilful departures firom truth be 
uniformly associated, in a reasonable degree, with their na^ 
tural effects in a want of confidence ; if more direct and 
powerful punishment be employed where this means is in- 
adequate, (9s it sometimes will be, since, without deception, 
we cannot give the idea that we disbelieve the child who 
fabifies the truth, as much or as long as the man who mis- 
represents it;) if moral and religious principle be employed, 
as occasion may require and direct, to aid the representar 
tions of prudence ; the efiect of all will be decidedly and 
permanently beneficial; the love of truth, and the habit of 
veracity, will grow and flourish ; falsehood will become the 
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object of shame and abhorrence, and will be habitually and 
carefully shunned, as an evil of incalculable naagnitude. 

§ 52. With regard to what is sometimes called a religious 
education, we know not how to separate it from a moral 
education, for sound morality is in reality pure religion; 
but not the morality of hypocrisy, so severely rebuked by 
our Saviour, the character of which we have already suf- 
ficiently noticed. We are aware, contrary to every priii» 
Giple of sound moral philosophy, that the qualities of an act 
are too often measured by the mere movements of the ma- 
chinery, as presented to the inspection of the eye ; and if 
these movements be regular, h&rmonious, and beneficial, 
charity forbids the entertainment of the slightest suspicion 
of ttie soundness and excellency of the spring of action; . but 
to call this mechanical movement by so high a name as mo- 
rality, appears to be an abuse of terms, and so in fact it 
is, 4jn1ess it rises in its quality above the simple action of 
the hand, the head, or the tongue. 

§ 53. Morality and religion have unfortunately been too 
much disjoined as if they were separate things; the conse- 
quence of which has been, that the standard of both, though 
vitally connected, has been sadly depreciated. The man 
that discharges all the amiable duties of life, and obtains 
the merited approbation and affection of his friends and 
fellow citizens, does himself the greatest injustice in being 
satisfied with these automatons movements, when a careful 
and close examination of the spring of action will be found 
to discover defects that will necessarily preclude the enjoy- 
ment of substantial satisfaction : and on the other hand, the 
man who with a perverted understanding looks at the cha- 
racter of th^ spring of action, and at the same time is desti- 
tute of such moral perceptions, as alone can give clear 
and consistent views of truth and the soundness of things, 
may be so far deluded, as to imagine, that the movements 
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of the machinery is of less importance, if the spring only 
appear to be sound. But by a scrutinizing attention to 
these movements, irregularities may be detected, which 
will happily dissipate this delusion in relation to the sound- 
ness of the vjtal principle. The former shows the folly of 
those who think that external morality will answer every 
purpose; 'and the latter exposes to shame those whose 
religion consists in high-sounding professions, and sancti- 
monious hypocritical cant. No wonder that religion is thus 
disgraced, her glory tarnished, and many discerning minds 
disgusted and deeply prejucliced against what they might 
otherwise have cheerfully embraced under more worthy 
and controlling influences. 

§ 54. It should be remembered, that religious truths bt9 
those which immediately respect the attributes of (rod, and 
his dealings with mankind; and religious affections those 
which gradually rise up in the mind from in)pressions» or 
reflections, respecting the character and moral government 
of God; for instance, gratitude for his goodness, awe of his 
power, reverence for his greatness and knowledge, fear of 
his displeasure, desire of his approbation, love for his excel- 
lence and infinite compassions, confidence in his wisdom 
and mercy, submission to his will, obedience to all his com- 
mands, and patience under all his disposals. When religious 
truths are accompanied with the corresponding religious 
aflections,.and thereby influence the conduct, they are called 
religious principles; and the affections themselves, when 
they influence the conduct, are also called religious princi- 
ples. A man cannot be said to have religious principles» 
merely because he believes there is a (rod, and has right 
ideas as to his character and dealings. Religious truth 
may be possessed, without its influencing the heart and life; 
and when this is the case, a man cannot truly be said to be 
a religious man, nor his principles religious. Whatever 
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those opinions and desires are, which influence the disposi* 
tions and the conduct, these are our principles ; and if they 
are inconsistent with religion, or at least have nothing to 
do with religion, we are not religious, and cannot be said 
to live religiously. It appears desirable to mention these 
things, plain as they certainly are, because many, it is to be 
feared, imagine that they are giving their children religious 
principles^ when in reality they are only teaching them re- 
ligious truihs. If these influence the conduct, it must be by 
their exciting hopes and fears, desire and love ; if awe and 
reverence, love and gratitude, the desire to please, and fear 
to offend, be not produced in the youthful heart, it is of 
comparatively little consequence that we teach them to 
repeat, or even to understand the most important truths 
respecting God. Religious knowledge may exist without 
religious affections ; and it is, perhaps, because this distinc- 
tion is not sufficiently observed, that so many unhappily 
suppose that religious principle is easily acquired, and even 
that it will come of itself Where the understanding is 
tolerably well cultivated, a considerable degree of religious 
knowledge may be gained by any one without much trou- 
ble. We have only to read our Bibles, and we must learn 
from them the most important truths. We have only to 
frequent the house of religious worship and instruction, or 
read such books as are accessible to almost every one, and 
we shall be able to gain pretty clear and accurate views as 
to the import, extent, and connexion of these truths. All 
this is very useful, and it is an excellent foundajtion for 
right affections; and it serves to strengthen and enUven 
them, where they have been formed : but even this will not 
do without the affections themselves. Perhaps it may be 
truly said, that a young person, of a good understanding, and 
a ready, retentive memory, may gain, by a few days' in- 
struction, an acquaintance with all the grand fading truths 
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of religion. But can any one truly affirm, that thus the 
love and fear of Grod may be acquired, as habitual afiections 
of the mind ; that thus they may be made actuating princi- 
ples of the conduct? Daily experience convinces us, that 
it is only by careful and long continued cviltivation of those 
affections, that vfe can give them sufficient power to enable 
them to regulate our conduct and disposition ; and this even 
where they have happily been early and successfully im- 
planted by wise and religious parents and friends: and 
experience must convince us, how difficult this cultivation 
becomes, where it has been early and long neglected ; and 
thid in proportion to the degree in which it has been ne- 
glected — in proportion to the degree in which our prevailing 
habits and dispositions are consistent or inconsistent with 
religious principle. . 

§ 55. As it respects the manner of communicating reli- 
gious knowledge, the duty of parents is, in the early stages 
of education, comparatively plain and easy: indeed the 
chief danger is in attempting to do too much. The progress 
of the understanding is necessarily slow ; and as much inju- 
ry may be done by endeavouring to hasten it too much, as 
by suffering it to go without direct cultivation. We must, 
therefore, aim to proportion the communication of truth to 
the faculties of those who are to receive it The most im- 
portant truths respecting the attributes and dealings of God, 
are the most simple ; and though even these cannot be fully 
comprehended by a child, yet they can be so far under- 
stood, as to lay the foundation of religious affections and of 
religious conduct It may not be desirable, in the earliest 
periods of instruction, to communicate all these truths to- 
gether, or to dwell long at a time upon them : opportunities, 
loo, should be embraced, when the little mind is alive and 
active, but at the same time disposed for thought When 
once some notions respecting God have been introduced 
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into the mind, they should not be allowed to escape, nor to 
lie unemployed, but should often be repeated, and connected 
with various other thoughts which naturally lead to them, 
and particularly with those which are pleasing, and likely 
of themselves to be repeated. For instance, children should 
be taught, when any observation of their own leads them 
to it, that it is God who keeps us alive, that it is God who 
takes care of us, that he made the different objects which 
attract attention, that he majies the vegetables, the grass 
and the trees grow, and the flowers and the fields look beau- 
tiful, &C. Children at first, probably always, conceive of 
God as having a human form ; but though this can scarcely 
be prevented, and may not be injurious in the earliest pe- 
riods of their religious culture, yet we ought to avoid fixing 
the idea in their minds, by any visible representations of the 
Supreme Being. We have seen such representations; and 
however unexceptionable in themselves, (which all are not, 
for some are even calculated to destroy devotion,) we are 
satisfied that they ought not to be left in the way of chil- 
dren. The use of them may aid the conceptions in the first 
instance, but they will afterwards have a directly contrary 
effect, and they must impede the refinement of our ideas. 
Our aim should be, to proportion our instructions respect- 
ing God, to the understanding of our children ; and we 
should, therefore, at first confine ourselves to the most sim- 
ple and impressive truths; but it should always be our 
endeavour, though we cannot communicate the whole truth, 
to give them nothing but the truth. Children will form 
imperfect and incorrect ideas, which will require to be 
gradually supplied and corrected afterwards; but, if possi- 
ble, an express declaration on the part of the parent, should 
never be such as must be, or ought to be rejected when the 
understanding becomes more matured. 
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§56. The period when, and the manner in which we 
shall *begin to teach our children respecting God, have, we 
doubt not, been the subjects of solicitous inquiry of many re- 
ligious parents. As soon as the understanding of a child 
appears sufficiently unfofded to form some notion of the 
inspection and agency of an unseen Being, the first oppor- 
tunity which presents itself should be embraced, and a few 
impressrve thoughts introduced, which afterwards, in all pro- 
bability, will often excite the inquiries of the child, and lead 
on to the gradual communication of all that is necessary. 
At what period the understanding may be expected to be 
thus unfolded, cannot, we imagine, be exactly specified ; but 
it will probably be found to be before the age of three or 
four years. Nor can any definite advice be given respect- 
ing the mode of first introducing these thoughts; but if a 
parent be sufficiently desirous of finding opportunities, they 
will not be long wanting, particularly in reference to the 
younger children. There can be hitle doubt that the best 
mode of early religious instruction, is by conversation; 
and that in almost every period of it, this should, as much 
as possible, be encouraged, provided that care be constantly 
taken, to make it consistent with the reverence with which 
we should always think and speak of God. But it will sel- 
dom be long after a child has learned something of God, 
before he is able to read respecting him. His attention 
should then be led to some of the most impressive and in- 
teresting passages of the Bible, with which parents should 
also make themselves familiar; and perhaps not long after, it 
may be desirable to lead him to learn some of the most strik- 
ing expressions respecting the attributes of God; such for 
instance, as contained in the lOdd, ISOth, and 145th Psalms. 
In this state of religious instruction, some hymns may be 
advantageously read, and perhaps committed to memory; 
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particularly such as have been expressly composed for iu- 
fant minds. Many of these hymns are in every respect un- 
exceptionable, containing, simple, affecting, and often elegant 
statements of the fundamental principles of piety, and of 
Christian truth and duty in general. About the same pe- 
riod, which will probably be about four or five years of 
age, the plan of catechising may be advantageously begun. 
A first catechism should be short, and as simple as possible. 
The grand advantage of this mode of religious instruction 
is, to lead to conversation, and the gradual explanation of 
the more usual terms respecting religious truth and duty, 
which will essentially contribute to prepare the way for 
further information. It is objected sometimes, with some 
apparent reason, that in this method of instruction, we 
teach children the use of words, before we can possibly 
give them adequate ideas of their meaning ; and therefore, 
that we only lead them to entertain a confused and wrong 
notion of things. But this is, in fact, the case with almost 
every word a child learns ; and there is no immediate re* 
medy for it. Children learn all words mechanically, by 
imitation ; and from the same principle, will even repeat 
them in connexion with other words, long before they have 
any tolerable idea of their meaning, as may be found by 
questioning them about the words they use. But by using 
them themselves, and hearing other persons use them, in 
a great variety of connexions, they learn their true sense 
by degrees. Besides, even an imperfect knowledge of things 
is often better than entire ignorance. In this case, if a 
child should but entertain a very imperfect idea of God, of 
his duty, and a future state, \e will get such ideas as will 
be of some use to him at present, but of much more use as 
he grows up ; and they will be of much more use then, for 
having been early and strongly impressed. We are satis- 
fied, however, notwithstanding all that has b^n said and 
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admitted, that by plain, familiar illustrations, there would 
be found few terms of any catechism that might not 
be made intelligible to children of eight or ten years of 
age. 

§ 57. We deem it of great importance, early to employ 
the memory in the acquisition of religious knowledge; and 
in laying up a store of devotional compositions and expres- 
sions, especially those derived from Scripture. The full 
force of what is thus acquired, may not be understood at 
the time; but such expressions serve as a bond of associa- 
tion for the ideas derived from future impressions, and 
make these more practical; and at the same time prepare a 
fund for the most valuable and interesting occupation of 
the mind, when, from weakness or depression, the higher 
intellectual faculties cannot be exerted. Memory here may 
perform one of its kindest offices, by preserving the mind 
from being a little better than a mere blank, and affording 
it entertainment and consolation when most needed. Chil- 
dren cannot be too familiar with the historical parts of the 
Bible ; and with those other parts which will assist in culti- 
vating their ideas with respect to God and duty. To give 
them a few general notions of the Scripture history, thejr 
may learn some short historical catechism, and when they 
are old enough to understand an epitome of the Bible, a 
simple and correct one will be found of great service in 
connecting together the separate narratives which they 
have read or heard. In the early periods of religious in- 
struction, the object must be to communicate knowledge 
gradually ; in the later periods, to cultivate such a taste as 
will lead young persons to seek for themselves the sources 
of knowledge. If the cultivation of religious affections go 
hand in hand with the communication of rehgious know- 
ledge, some interest will be felt in all religious knowledge 
which is intelligible ; and the field is so wide, interesting, 
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and valuable, and instructive books are now so much in the 
power of every one, that if a young person have acquired 
that taste, and it is sufficiently countenanced on the part of 
the parent, particularly by early habit, the leisure of the 
Lord's day at least will seldom fail to be given to the pur- 
suit of religious knowledge. It is of great importance in 
early religious instruction, that we should not attempt to 
explain to children what is beyond the actual state of their 
understandings ; but accustom them to wait patiently until 
their minds are more advanced. If parents sufficiently 
possess the confidence of their children, they will be readily 
satisfied when they are told, with respect to any difficulty, 
that they cannot understand it now, but that those who 
are older, and know more, do understand it, and that they, 
in due time, will also. Where we can make them fully 
uuderstand the reasons of our own conduct, or the reasons 
of what they know of the dealings of God, this should be 
done; and their inquiries should be encouraged; but even 
with respect to our own plans and injunctions, they must 
often exercise confidence and submission; and it is wise 
early to produce the same with respect to the dealings and 
commands of God. They can, in some cases, be made to 
perceive that they now understand what they did not at 
some past period ; and still more easily, that they can them- 
selves understand what their younger brothers and sisters 
cannot. As they advance in observation and understand- 
ing, and make inquiries with respect to the providence of 
God, it will sometimes be necessary to go further, and im- 
press upon their minds the idea that there are some things 
which we ourselves, and even the wisest of mankind, can- 
not fully understand, but that in heaven we shall understand 
what we now cannot To keep up a disposition to research 
and inquiry, is highly important ; but it is also important so 
to regulate the understanding and imagination of the young. 
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that they may be prepared for difficulties; prepared to ex- 
pect that in the vforks and ways of God, they shall meet 
with what they cannot understand ; to feel confidence in the 
grand truths of religion, though accompanied with difficul- 
ties; and to obey even where they do not see the reasons 
of the commands of God. 

§58. It is important on all occasions, to avoid every 
species of dogmatism in instruction; and though religious 
belief must, in early periods of life, be chiefly founded upon 
authority, yet we ought, as circumstances permit, to render 
it rational, by showing the grounds of it. The convictions 
arising from early education, founded solely on parental 
influence, are, indeed, often as eflectual in regulating the 
conduct, and so far, as valuable as those which are the 
result of individual examination; but it will too often hap- 
pen, in this age of inquiry, that where this is the only foun- 
dation, those convictions will easily be shaken, especially 
where they oppose wrong dispositions. Important truths, 
of the just foundation of which we are ourselves firmly 
convinced, on patient examination of their evidence, should 
be early instilled into the mind, even when the grounds of 
them cannot be shown ; they will, indeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, be prejudices; but so are all the convictions of children, 
excepting those which they derive from the evidence of 
their senses. It is one of the wise ordinations of Provi- 
dence, that before the understanding can properly exert 
itself, a lively belief may be formed in truths of importance 
for the conduct of life; and by producing that belief, we not 
only do what is necessary for the right direction of childhood 
and youth, but we in reality give the best preparation for 
what is emphatically called a rational faith. And this Will 
be easily formed, if we have been careful to communicate 
truth only. The proofs of the being and attributes of God 
may be made intelligible even to children. They may 
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early be taught some of the grounds of our belief in the 
genuineness of the Scripture and the doctrines it contains. 
It is important that we early accustom children to reflect 
on their actions and dispositions, and compare them with 
the Scripture rules of duty. A want of this disposition to 
reflect on the past, is one cause of that deficiency which we 
often observe in the power of the conscience, even where its 
dictates are correct It should be exercised as soon as our 
children are capable of recollection and reflection ; and it 
will lay the foundation of a most important habit, if we 
accustom them, as soon as their minds have made sufficient 
progress, every evening to think over the conduct of the 
day. Such an employment, early pursued under the obser- 
vation of the parent, encouraged, and indeed at first exer- 
cised by parental aid and influence, will have the most 
valuable eflect. It will produce an habitual disposition to 
self-inspection; it will make duty more thought of, and 
obedience to duty more an object ; and it will, if steadily 
cultivated, become a habit which will retain its influence 
through life, and eflectually prevent that thoughtlessness as 
to our conduct and the efiects of it, which is among the 
foremost ranks of the causes of disobedience and neglect of 
Christian duty. The cultivation of religious afiections and 
principles, must be expected to be a work of time ; and it 
should be our endeavour to proceed in it steadily rather 
than quickly. Although the heart may speedily yield to 
gospel influences, yet the growth of aflections and habits 
cannot be forced ; and we may, by too great haste and too 
little attention to the natural progress of the mind, prevent, 
rather than promote, the growth of religion in the heart 
It must be our aim to embrace such opportunities for this 
purpose as find the mind in a fit state for the reception 
of religious impressions; to seek for them often, and to 
make our instructions interesting. The point must not be 
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given up, because we do not succeed instanter; if some 
means fail, we must try others, employing the influence of 
religious fear or love, as we find the dispositions of children 
require it, but endeavouring by every means which God 
has put into our power, and required us to use, to produce 
in the young minds, under a divine blessing, a permanent 
bias for religious principles, and in their young hearts, those 
warm affections which gospel truths are calculated to in- 
spire. 

§ 59. If we wish that religious impressions should ever 
have a permanent hold upon the mind, they must be made in 
early life ; and from the earliest dawning of the understand- 
ing and desire, parents and tutors should labour — to check 
the growing obstinacy of the will ; — to curb all sallies of 
passion; — to impress the deepest, most affectionate, yet 
reverential and sublime impressions of God, of a future 
state, and of all sacred things; — to restrain anger, jealousy, 
selfishness; — to encourage love, compassion, generosity, 
forgiveness, gratitude ; — to excite and even compel, if ne- 
cessary, to such industry as the tender age will properly 
admit of. But to reach these affections most effectually, 
there should be, throughout the whole course of moral and 
religious instruction, a faithful exhibition of the true con- 
dition of every man that comes into this apostate world, (as 
shown in note C,) and the necessity of the renovating influ- 
ences of the Spirit of moral life, (as exhibited in note D,) to 
produce that new creation, which is heaven-born in all its 
affections, and capacities, and which alone can secure the 
highest possible moral perfection of our nature, founded 
upon the solid basis of pure principles. Do we wish to in- 
spire humility ? — ^what is more calculated to do it than the 
exhibition of the moral degradation of man's nature — the 
selfishness, the lusts, and the passions that continually war 
against the highest interests of his well-being, against his 
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present and his eternal happiness. Do we wish to imbue 
the afifections with the purest and most ardent love and 
gratitude to God? — what theme can be calculated to af- 
fect it, like that which unfolds the infinite compassion of 
a benevolent Creator, manifested to us in our wretched, 
dying condition, and graciously revealed in the glorious 
gospel of God's grace? Ye philosophers and wise men, 
present, if ye can, motives of humility and divine love, (the 
foundation of every virtue,) springing from principles of 
sound philosophy, and adapted to the human mind and af- 
fections, compared to this! Gather up the energies of your 
whole intellectual powers, and try the utmost efforts of your 
skill, your penetration and philosophy, and let us hear your 
response to the challenge, that we may weigh it in the 
scales of eternal truth, and see if puny man's devices to 
reach the affections of the heart, can be at all compared 
with that great system of moral influence which has ema- 
nated from his Maker. 
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§ 1; It has obviously been perceived that the philosophic 
principles of education which we have exhibited are of a 
general character, perfectly free from all species pf meta- 
physical speculation and visionary .theories. They are 
established upon sound demonstrative principles, a[nd con- 
firmed by long unerring eiqperience, and the whole particu- 
larly designed to point out the true basis upon which all 
rational ^systems of education must be founded. 

§ 2. We have not suffered our system proposed for the 
Gifard College, to receive, in the course of disQussion, any 
direct notice whatever; resolved only to exhibit, as was pro»- 
posed, those philosophic principles that led. to the construc- 
tion of the whole plan. To have suffered it to be introduced 
in any shape while employed in the calm exammatian of 
unerHng truth, might have been more or less prejudicial, — 
for it might have led, under the influence of undue bias, 
(natural to every author in favour of his own production,) 
to make philosophy yield to systems instead of systems 'to 
yield to the dictates of sound philosophy. 

§ 3. In this place we deem it proper, and it may be ne- 
cessary for a more . clear understanding of the plan pro- 
posed, briefly to point out some of the great leading princi- 
ples demanding particular attention, with so much of the 
detail only as may be directly connected with the first 
organization of the system. To attempt more would have 
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led us into a wide field of particulars, which, \vhile it might 
be interesting and not unprofitable, would nevertheless bur- 
den our present labours with matters which we judge not 
absolutely called for at the present time. 

§ 4. In our note to President Bates'9 Letter, (page 25,) 
we gave an explanation (whioh seemed to b6 called for at 
the time froin various sources) of the manner in which the 
whole term of study was divided into suitable periods, and 
these periods appropriated to the several classes connected 
with the infant, grammar, scientific, and collegiate depart- 
ments. The infant department, it will be remembered, 13 
devoted to children from six to ten years of age; and is 
divided into two classes, the first forming the French and 
the second the Spanish class. The principal reason for 
assigning to the. first class the French, is that the pronun- 
ciation of that language is much more difficult than that of 
the Spanish ; — ^this arrangement being designed to secure 
the advantage of the superior flexibility of the organs of 
speech in those of the more tender age. A subordinaU 
reason* for giving the French the priority, is the importance 
of forming the manners of children, at an early age, under 
a good model; — for we consider politeness and suavity. of 
manners, not only as essential to the cultivation of kind 
benevolent feelings, but very intimately connected with the 
formation of sound moral principles. 

§ 5. The plan proposed to teach the French and Spanish 
languages, is one that is in full accordance with every prin- 
ciple of nature, — one by which every child learns to speak. 
It is not left as a visionary speculation, to be taken up as a 
mere experiment, liable to be followed with the mortifica- 
tion of a failure ; for daily experience, and abundant testi- 
mony of the most indubitable character, fully confirms the 
entire practicability of the plan. 

§ 6. .That the infant n^ind has peculiar susceptibHities to ac- 
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qoire language is demonstrable from universal observation. 
How often do we witness the young children of a family of 
foreigners conversing with facility in a few months after 
their arrival in our country, while those that have come to 
maturity can scarcely understand or use the most simple 
phrases. It does seem that the God of natut-e has given to 
children such wonderful susceptibilities to acquire language 
as appears to be a species of intuitive talent As the de- 
velopment of reason progresses, this talent or instinct is 
gradually lost. That young children should acquire ia ready 
knowledge of all the substantives of language, or those 
names which are the first objects of thdug:ht, is a matter of 
no surprise; for these may be pointed out to them from 
time to time, and the bare exercise of memory will ^suffice ; 
but how they acquire a correct notion of those qualities 
and abstract terms, constituting the bulk of every sentence, 
without any explanation of them whatever from their mere 
mechanical' instructers, is truly marvellous. 
• § 7. This , talent, we have said, is not possessed by minds 
that have arrived at maturity. We would not vienture the 
assertion that the child acquires any thing in reality by 
intuition doubtless all it acquires is by a certain pro- 
cess of intellect; — but what we assert is, that from the 
soimd of the word, accompanied it may be with certain 
gestures, or some" intellectual communion,^ which we believe 
may exist even where words are not spoken, the child per- 
ceives, from his pieculiar susceptibilities, what the advanced 
intellect does not 

§ 8. That these exercises of the infant mind will prove 
highly beneficial we doubt not They are the very exer- 
cises that nature has given the child for the development of 
liis intellectual powers, while acquiring his mother tongue ; 
and if during the possession of this peculiar talent, these 
exercises be protracted in acquiring two or three additional 
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languages, we cannot have a shadow of dodbt that, it would 
be productive of the most beneficial results. 

§ 9. It is highly probable that the peculiar susceptibilities 
of which we have spoken may, by this protracted exercise, 
^ be retained long after the full development of the under- 
standing, to its great benefit, and to the improvement of all 
its capacities and powers. Attention, observation, associa- 
tion, abstraction, and memory, with other faculties of the 
mind, mo^t evidently are thereby efficiently exercised^ 

§ 10. At every accession in the knowledge of words, by 
which the child arrives at a more clear comprehension of 
what is comhiunicated, he is delighted with his success, and 
feels abundantly . rewarded for all his efforts. This is a 
great principle that ought to be better understood in train^ 
ing infant as well as other minds; — that they receive Vie re- 
ward of Uieir n^ental labours in the pleasures experienced in 
every step in the accession of knowledge. To endure this, 
we need scarcely repeat what we have so often insisted 
upon, — the great importance of affording them such studies 
as are appropriate to their, faculties and age, that thus, as 
the beauty of truth is clearly brought to the perceptions of 
the intellectual eye, it may be grasped with all tbe delight 
that such discoveries invariably inspire. 

§ 11. In acquiring the French and the Spanish language, 
the child will' suffer nothing by intense application to books 
and protracted confinement in a school-room. ^ To learn to 
spell, read, and write in these languages, in connexion with 
the English, is all that will be required in the infant depart- 
ment ; and four hours a day for these studies, two in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, well Employed, will pro- 
bably suffice. 

§ 12. But, as has been said,. the principal study will be 
the book of nature^ whose leaves are unfolded in the fields, 
the gardensj and the museu^n ; and while the child is per- 
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mitted to sport with his companions amidst the chaitns of 
such enchanting scenes, he is learning those living lan- 
guages which will lay a good foundation for other intellec- 
tual acquirements ; — promoting the agility of his physical 
nature; — and establishing a hardy, robust constitution, 
which will qualify his system to endure the labour of intense 
application at the proper period of life. The extensive and 
delightfully diversified round of materials for reflection and 
mental improvement pointed out in intellectual education, 
Section V, § 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65, (and which it will be 
well to review, that the recollection may be refreshed,) 
cannot fail, under the judicious, well-qualified instructer, 
greatly to delight the expanding mtellect In these exer- 
cises there will lalso be a rapid advancement in the know- 
ledge of the scientific terms in these languages ; and in 
addition to this advantage there will be aflbrded opportuni- 
ties to make considerable progress in the more elevated 
modes by which to express our thoughts. 

§13. In addition to these studies and exercises, or per- 
haps more properly speaking, as a relaxation thereto, will 
l^^added the sweet melodies of music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, and which will cast a delightful charm over 
every thing else. Children generally are passionately fond 
of music, and it is truly surprising to witness the many in- 
stances of extraordinary attainments that children make 
before they have completed their tenth year. This seems 
to justify the adage, that " children are never' too young for 
music." ' The refining, elevating, and moralizing eflects of 
music, are too well known to rieed our comments; nor can 
we for a moment entertain the slightest apprehension that 
there will be found; on this interesting question, a dissenting 
voice, and therefore our arguments in its favour may well 
be dispensed with. 

§ 14. Never perhaps has there been a mofe favourable 
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opportunity to eflfect, by a regular systematic training, the 
full development of all the attributes and powers of man 
than that which may be afforded the orphans of Girard 
College. Taken, as they will be, at an early period* before 
any character is permanently formed, and at a tender age, 
before habits of vice and immorality are contracted, and 
being completely withdrawn from the contaminating in- 
fluences of. bad example, and surrounded with abundant 
means of every improvement, connected with every rfi- 
tional enjoyment, — the course, if rightly pursued, cannot 
fail lo be productive of the very happiest results. Here will 
be no, misguided parent, injuriously to indulge ; — no alluring 
wealth and dazzling prospects, to distract and dissipate ; — 
no companions in mischief, to entice ; — no examples of im- 
morality and folly, to corrupt; — but under the watchful 
eye of those who can feel the tender solicitudes for the 
destitute and fatherless, they will he trained in every thing 
that is good, virtuous, apd ennobling — be an honour to the 
institution and a blessing to our country. ^ 

§ 16. Nor will these orphans present to our vjew a less 
cheering prospect, as subjects of discipline. From a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, arising from the consideration of the 
benevolent character of the institution, they will be affected 
by emotions of the kindest nature, so. that discipline, al- 
though in ordinary cases the most difficult to exercise, will 
here be. the easiest; and the slightest rebuke provQ most 
efficacious. Severe reprimands will seldom be needed, and 
the rod of reproof, which we have considered indispensable 
on certain occasions, we apprehend will very rarely be 
required. There will be no occasion for exercising austerity 
under the fear that familiarity will weaken the power of 
authority, but^the whole intercourse with the chHdren may, 
and always should be kind, familiar, affectionate, and 
strictly parental. All. the circumstances, connected with 
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tbe place, are calculated so to affect the minds and hearts 
of the children towards their teachers, that they will be 
viewed under the endearing aspect of friends and fathers. 
If any be found so destitute of moral principle as not to 
possess such grateful emotions, and to be unworthy of the 
kindest treatment, they should be speedily dismissed from 
the institution, as dangerous and demoralizing^ 

§ 17. As children are emphatically creatures of imitation^ 
and are guided much more by example than by precept, it 
is of the utmost importance that every individual connected 
with the institution, from the highest station to the very 
lowest, should be of well known and established moral 
character. It is in vain for men to preach, if they do not 
practice. If the latter be contrary to the former, it is giv- 
ing to it, by such conduct, a direct contradiction, and never 
fails to excite contempt, both for the preacher and the pre- 
cept. One good example, therefore, is worth ninety-nine 
precepts without it 

§ 18. But example, however, powerful as it may be, must 
not stand alone ; suitable precepts and religious instruction, 
adapted to the infantile mind, must be faithfully and regu- 
larly communicated, especially every Lord's day, connect- 
ed at the same time with the ordinary services of prayers 
and hymns of praise, as are usually observed in religiqus 
worship. In all this there should not be exhibited the most 
distant semblance of sectarian peculiarities. The simple 
precepts of the gospel, unadulterated by any isms, should 
be set forth in an intelligible manner, and in a way that all 
Christians of every denomination would heartily approve. 
The Girard College should never be permitted to be sacri- 
ficed to the unhallowed ambition of any sect, to promote 
the interest of their party or denomination; and he on 
whom may devolve the highly responsible duty of giving 
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religious instruction, should instantly be discharged, on the 
conviction of exercising such a spirit 

§ 19. These duties, together with a course of moral and 
religious instruction, which should embrace a regular and 
thorough system of truth, to be given to the whole institu- 
tion in the form of lectures each Sabbath, we propose to 
devolve on the vice-president, who shall also regulate the 
daily morning and evening prayers. To him also shall be 
assigned the professorships of moral and mental philosophy, 
together with the special care of the whole infant depart- 
ment in all its operations. If he be deeply interested in the 
welfare of the institution, and has that enthusiasm and pro* 
dence, which in more than an ordinary degree he ought to 
possess, he will necessarily abound in labours, and be ready 
cheerfully to assist the president in the numerous arduous 
duties necessarily devolving on him, in carrying out 
efficiently whatever system may be adopted. 

§ 20. The infant department is full of the deepest in- 
terest, and in whatever direction we turn the eye towards 
its diversified details, we feel assured that in it may be in- 
troduced a new era in man's highest improvement, to the 
great honour of our country, and the benefit of our na- 
tional institutions. In the various arrangements connect- 
ed with its whole course, it is eminently calculated to train 
the mind to habits of close study and profound thought; and 
thus most happily to prepare it for those mental labours and 
books of science connected more or less with all the other 
departments. Some general ideas of science will he imbibed^ 
sufficient to inspire the children with a thirst of knowledgHf 
{the best of all stimulants,) and which, with the awakened and 
considerably improved energies of the mind, will prepare them 
to encounter cheerfully those difficulties and tails necessarily 
connected with the drudgery incident to all preparatory steps; 
and absolutely requisite to he endured fully to master the 
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Latin and Greeks the mathemaiics and philosophy in all its 
branches. 

§ 21. It was our intention, in this place, to have enlarged 
in our remarks on the other departments of the institution ; 
to have pointed out the general routine connected with 
the grammar, scientific and collegiate courses/ and then from 
our notes, made a selection of important matter, and gone 
into the detail of the whole operations of the system and 
parts necessarily connected with it, embracing among an 
endless variety of objects, particularly the following : — 

The qualifications of those to ()e admitted ; and the man« 
ner of arranging them, as they gradually enter the institu- 
tion, in a regular progressive order, so as ultimately to 
form the permanent classes that will constitute the proper 
iUQcession of graduates. 

The whole regulations of the Infant department in its 
various appendages, connected with the French, Spanish, 
and English classes. 

Special books for particular exercises in all the classes of 
the Infant department, and the arrangement of some of the 
particular studies of the other departments, not infringing, 
however, on the prerogatives of each professor in his re- 
spective branches, which will be left to his own special 
control, for which, however, he stands responsible to the 
president and board of trustees. 

The hours of study, recreation, labour, rest, and meals. 
) .The regulation of the morning and evening prayers. 

The mode of conducting the religions exercises of the 
Sabbath. 

The nature of the religious instruction in the Infant de- 
partment, with the systematic course of lectures for the 
other departments during a piortion of each Sabbath. 

Particular order of study, and remarks on the duties of 
each professor. 
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The mode of retaining the French and Spanish after the 
children have left the Infant department 

The interest of education to be promoted, by assigning to 
the ^professor of medicine, for special investigation, the 
physical^ and to the vice-president, the moral and inieUectud 
attributes of man, the whole of which, after sufficient expe- 
rience from close observation and study, to be published for 
general benefit 

Remarks on the work-shops, and the importance of a 
skilful professor of practical mechanics, who, with those of 
the advanced classes, may be employed, as a recreation 
and delightful exercise, in improving the enclosure. They 
may construct models of churches, and other buildings of 
various descriptions, illustrative of the different orders of 
architecture. These may be erected from 12 to 20 feet high, 
with the other dimensions in proportion, and to be taste- 
fully interspersed through the promenade and elsewhere. 

The regulations of public examinations, recitations, and 
concerts. 

The seasons to admit visiters. . 

The due examination, by the physician, of .the chest of 
each boy prior to his using a wind instrument. 

Various amusements conducive to health and happiness, 
including swimming and gymnastic exercises. 

Books of record for the history of the college, and a his-^ 
torical epitome of each boy in particular. 

The regulations of the printing office and book-bindery. 

The promotion of general science, by the united contri- 
butions of the professors, and the publication of a periodical 
of general literature and science. 

Remarks, on suitable Ubraries for the French, Spanish, 
and English classes of the Infant department 

Books to be stereotyped, and to become standard works 
for the general advancement of science and literature. 
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The regulation of children in their intercourse with, each 
other. 

The uniform for each department, and the public exami- 
nations, exercises and forms to be observed in the promotion 
of scholars to a higher department. 

The regulation of the work-shops for shoes and clothing. 

Periodicals, and a portion of newspapers, without dis- 
tinction of party, to be taken for the use of the college. 

The duties of the steward, matrons, agents and clerks. 

The duties of the physician, in which is included the 
importance of a regular and careful inspection of the teeth 
of all the children. 

The establishment of a cemetery, in the centre of which) 
the remains of the founder of the institution to be placed, 
with a suitable monument 

Renxarks on the hall, concert-chamber, museum, chemi- 
cal laboratory, astronomical observatory, reservoir, botanic 
and horticultural garden, campus, fruit-fields, promenade, 
organ, musical instruments, apparatus and library. 

The manner of laying out the ground for all the depart- 
ments, and locating every thing in its appropriate place. 

Particular remarks on the happy efifecls which the mag- 
nificence of the whole enclosure is well calculated to pro- 
duce. 

§ 22. It was our intention, as has been said, to have made 
copious remarks on these and other matters of detail; but 
the consideration that we have already far exceeded the li- 
mits which we had, assigned to ourselves at the commence- 
ment of the work, have induced us to omit them. Besides, 
on due reflection we cannot but feel, as we did when we 
penned the very brief system itself, that to d.escant upon 
small matters that scarcely requires a thought of the poor- 
est intellect, although very necessary in their place to give 
full operation to a well organized plan, would rather dis- 
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parage a ^^ork designed to be an exposition of great philo- 
sophic principles, in connexion 'with what we should judge 
was scarcely needed, a defence of an innportant system of 
education. 

§ 23. It may be interesting in this place briefly to notice 
some remarks taken from our reserved notes, in which is 
exhibited in contrast, the plan proposed for teaching the 
French and Spanish languages, with the ordinary methods 
of the schools; and which embrace the grammar, with its 
exercises; familiar phrases and translations. To master 
the first, necessarily demands considerable time and appli- 
cation. Every word of the English requires the careful 
studying out of the corresponding French or Spanish word, 
and it is not unfrequently the case, that our dictionaries so 
far fail in exhibiting this matter faithfully, that the learner 
is often embarrassed; and in not a few cases is he ever 
able to arrive at the precise . signification, until it is dis- 
covered in its connexions variously exhibited. This is no 
small hinderance to the progress of the learner. The next 
difficulty to be encountered in both these languages is the 
pro|)er application of all the modes and tenses, which difier 
so much from the English, together with the genders of the 
nouns. Thei^ comes the long list of the irregular verbs, 
particularly in the French, with the embarrassments con- 
nected with the reflective and impersonal verbs. Nor must 
the idiomatical expressions and Gallicisms be left out of tb6 
account in rendering the attainment of these languages a 
laborious task. Other difficulties exist peculiar to each ; for 
example, — the proper declining of the participle passive of 
the French, and the right application of the verbs ser and 
estar of the .Spanish. How well drilled and practiced there^ 
fore must be the scholars in all the rules of grammar, to 
utter a sentence without committing errors in the pronun- 
ciation, the gender, the mode, ten«e, person and number of 
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the verb, (which themselves vary according as they belong 
to the regular or irregular order,) and lastly to the con- 
struction of the sentence itself I All this is explanatory of 
the reason why so many who have studied the French 
and Spanish languages, dare not speak either. They are 
like those, (if such beings can be conceived of,) who, after 
their birth, have been, kept motionless until they have learn- 
ed the whole philosophy of motion, and the principles that 
govern it To attain this, they must be instructed in the 
whole anatomy of the human frame, especially the rise and 
in^rtion of every muscle. Then to stand erect they must 
be informed what muscles to contract and what to relax; 
and the doctrine of equilibrium, in the mean time, must 
come in most cautiously, lest, under the influence of gravity, 
they break their head. And if they attempt to walk, what 
a long lecture must they receive before they get a foot out 
to make the first step. And now, ye wise men, we appeal 
to you; judge ye: — Is not the learning of a language by 
rule precisely like this? and are not the difiiculties in the 
one case exactly characteristic of those of the other? — 
Who ever heard of teaching men by philosophic princi- 
ples how to walk, or how to articulate by studying the na- 
ture of sound and the various oflices of the diflerent organs 
of speech? Nature has received from the beneficent God 
of nature such unerring laws, (to which we have already 
alluded,) that all are born practical philosophers, and if left 
to her dictates, she will teach man a salutary lesson, if he 
be wise enough to receive it 

§ 24. Now we ask, how long will it take to moike an arti- 
ficial Frenchman? Shall we begin at a tender age, or shall 
we wait for some maturity, which seemd to be requisite to 
learn the philosophy of language ? The former period is 
lurely not very suitable for such . profound study, and the 
latter period, with less flexible organs of speech, Will too 
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much absorb the precious time that ought to be devoted to 
useful science. But we will ejideavour to compocmd the 
matter, which probably would be the most judicious in such 
a course, if it must be pursued, and put the child at his tenth 
year to the study of the French language. Up to this period 
the child, we presume, will be occupied in learning to read 
and write, with so much of geography, history, and aritlk- 
metic as is usual for children to learn to that age. Now, if the 
child, after too years hard book study, stammer a ^itUe in the 
French language, and after two years more a little in the 
Spanish, we shall certainly have no reason to complain, 
comparing it with what others usually accomplish in that 
time. That he will speak fluently and with perfect ease as 
he speaks his native tongue, no one that knows any thing 
about language can believe to be possible ; and after all it 
is more than probable that there will be much more qf the 
process of translating carried on in the mind, than that of 
free thinking and fluently conversing in these languages. 

§ 25. Now we hesitate not to say, what wijl be obvious 
to every intelligent mind, that the child at ten years of age, 
according to the system herein proposed, will have the en- 
tire advantage in every respect over the boy at fourteen, 
who may be conducted in his studies according to the usual 
routine. The former will not only be much better acquaint- 
ed with the French and Spanish languages; — speak them 
more accurately and fluently, but will, at the same time, be 
a better scholar in all respects, — and that too, without any 
sacrifice of health whatever from close study. Besides, he 
will have made, what is a very important consideration, a 
far greater development of his intellectual powers. From 
all which it is clear, that in pursuing the old plan, four very 
important years of a boy's study will be absolutely lost; 
and all the bright pros^pects of those high attainments which 
the true philosophic course would ensure, blasted for ever. 
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Nor is this all, a heavy expenditure of money will ai the 
same time be made without equivalent advantages; — for if 
the classes connected with those languages contain only 
one hundred and fifty in each, which in time will probably 
much exceed that number, and the whole yearly expenses 
of each boy be estimated at the low rate of one hundred 
dollars, it is evident that the two classes will require an ex- 
penditure of thirty thousand dollars per annum; so that 
these classes, during the term of four years, spent in ac- 
quiring these languages, and tJiat but imperfectly, will cost 
the institution (equivalent to an actual sacrifice) the sum of 
one hundred and twenty thousanS dollars ! Thus, both pre- 
cious time and' treasure, by the fidoption of the imperfect, 
artificial mode in practice of teaching the French and 
Spanish will be lamentably and unnecessarily wasted, — to 
the great injury of thousands to the latest generation. But 
this evil we do not apprehend. In drawing the contrast it was 
proper to bring into view the effects of both systems ; and 
we have endeavoured, in so doing, to exercise such an impar- 
tiality as neither to over-value the one, nor unjustly depre- 
ciate the other. Of this, • however, discerning minds will 
judge. 
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§ 1. We have not been arrogantly seeking, throughout 
this work, an entire originality. When, after full investiga- 
tipn, WQ have agreed in opinions with others, we have not 
been ashamed to adopt those opinions, or even the language 
by which they are expressed, but when we have honestly 
differed, we have not hesitated to express that difference, 
and leave every person of discernment to judge for him- 
self. 

§ 2. Those matters which we believe to be altogether 
original are: — the whole of the system of education; — the 
philosophy of happiness, and of diversified talents; — the 
government of the universe by universal law; in which, 
in the wide range of inquiry, we have demonstrated, upon 
philosophic principles, many disputed points of theology; — 
the fundamental principles of a true system of moral phi- 
losophy; — and the philosophy of dependence. We speak 
not this boastingly ; but as it is often asked, as soon as the 
title of a book is read — What portion of all this is original ? 
— What part of all this have we neither heard nor read ? 
we have simply answered the question, that the reader may 
be particularly directed to those parts. We can, moreover, 
say the same thing of all the Notes without exception, and 
of much of the three branches of education, though for the 
major part we can claim no originality, .strictly speaking, 
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and must therefore gratefuHy acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the labours of our worthy predecessors. What of 
theirs, however, we have quoted, has-been cautiously ex- 
amined and investigated, so that we hold oursielvcs respon- 
sible for every sentiment we have admitted. . 

§ 3. Our predilections, we confess, are for the good old 
beaten path of experience ; nor have we dared to theorise 
or experiment on the subject of education, where there 
existed a shadow of uncertainty respecting the result. la- 
deed, we fearlessly challenge to be shown a single point 
that is not supported either by experience or the soundest 
principles of philosophy, or for the most part by both. This 
we say, not vauntingly, or to elicit controversy, (which 
however, if necessary, we are prepared to meet,) but to 
express our deep conviction pf this truth. We have fre- 
quently urged some of our most experienced and talented 
countrymen to a most rigid scrutiny of the system of edu- 
cation proposed, and have taken notes of all objections 
offered, amounting in all to eighteen ; the half of which, how- 
ever, did not even merit that attention, and two-thirds of the 
remainder are actually answered by the system itself, which 
evidently they had not sufficiently studied. The remaining 
three which are worthy of any consideration whatever, refer 
to public examinations, recitations, and concerts, being con- 
sidered objectionable. 

§4. Since the system was written, in March, 1832, now 
upwards of six yearis, we have repeatedly and most care^ 
fully reviewed its whole contents, and in all our efforts to 
discover defects, have not been able to find a single item 
which we could advantageously alter or expunge. The 
same can also be said of a:ll the notes, except those two 
which close the general remarks under page 13; where it 
Was suggested, that the more advanced boys might be taken 
during summer vacations to see " something of the world 
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outside of the walls of the college." Of the propriety of 
this suggestion we do not feel certain. The other relates 
to the .annual election of the Professors and others employ- 
ed in the institution. This suggestion was prompted by the 
consideration, that the very best plans might prove abortive 
should they not be efficiently carried out It was a vital 
point, deeply felt, and accordingly was introduced under 
the full conviction of the great importance of maintaining 
a thorough efficiency. 

§ 5. But there are serious objections, which have always 
existed in our mind, and we cannot but frankly declare, that 
these objections, after repeated review, have preponderated 
against the, proposition suggested. It may be made the 
unhappy engine of political power and intrigue, so that 
those employed in the institution may be looked upon as a 
sort of government officers, and accordingly share the fate 
of every political ' change, whatever may be their high 
qualifications; and to this exposure few men of eminent 
standing would «ver be willing to subject themselves. Be- 
sides, even should" the political party continue in power, 
there might be a disposition to take an undue advantage of 
favouritism. Moreover, by it encouragement might also 
be given to the very officers of the institution to indulge in 
petty jealousies and animosities, and thus induce some well 
skilled in intrigue to seek satisfaction in the removal of the 
object of their malevolence. No officer, it is hoped, would 
ever be chosen capable of such moral turpitude, but mis- 
takes in the choice of candidates are sometimes unhappily 
made by the best and wisest of men; and it is always the 
part of prudence to guard, as far as practicable, against 
the consequences of such errors. Particular offences or 
derelictions of duty should always be promptly followed by 
suspension from office; but there maybe much vexatious 
conduct that'coi^ld not strictly justify such discipline. 
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§ 6. The notes we have added, which have grown out of 
our investigationsi^ are designed especially for our scientific 
friends, and need no apology. We are aware, that our 
very unceremonious attack of certain principles and posi- 
tions, held confessedly by some of the greatest and best of 
men, place us in a most unenviable position. For we ac- 
knowledge with deep regret, that there is a cruelty inflicted 
by most writers and authors, that give full evidence how 
little they regard the professional reputation, honour, and 
happiness of their fellow-labQurers in the great mine of 
truth. We have often witnessed with pain, the vile sarcas- 
tic sneer of contempt — the vaunting and swelling of a self- 
complacency in the pride of intellect, when perchance, with 
maUcious delight, they have detected what to them seemed 
to be erroneous. If we have unfortunately betrayed any 
thing of this spirit, of which we are not conscious, we shall 
feel mortified and humbled ; and if we have wounded the 
feelings of any one, either as an author or xiefender of 
favourite doctrines, which we have repudiated, we express 
our regret, and most cheerfully invite such, not, in opposi- 
tion to the benign spirit of the gospel, to render railing for 
railing, but kindly to make an experiment on our good 
nature, by giving us ten fold as mucii ; not forgetting at the 
same time, however, to subscribe their names thereto, that 
we may as publicly and as frankly oflTer our apology, for 
we always like to know whom we oflTend, and unless this 
precaution be observed, our apology cannot be given; for it 
would be very unreasonable for any one to feel hurt, and 
abuse us for it, without at the same time aflfording us the 
means of making ample restitution, and thus justifying our- 
selves before all good and honest men. These criticisms, 
however, we have not. sought. In our investigations for 
truth, we resolved, by the grace of God, not to confer with 
flesh and blood. Our own preconceived opinions on certain 
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minor points, not having- been sufficiently weighed, in the 
course of examination we have cheerfully sacrificed at the 
shrine of truth-; and if we have honestly warred against our- 
selves for the promotion of sound principles, our dearest 
friends must not expect, if found in error, to escape. When, 
therefore, after full examination of all the lights which sci- 
ence and the word of God afford, we felt ourselves firmly 
planted, as we humbly and fully believe we are, on the rock 
of eternal truth, and observed others, justly of high standing 
and reputation, receiving and disseminating what is in di- 
rect variance therewith, a necessity, from which we could 
not escape, was imposed upon us^ to defend our positions; 
— and a discerning public must judge between us — and by 
the verdict, right or wrong, we must abide. 

§7. It may seem., that in exposing certain erroneous 
principles and doctrines, we have manifested a want of due 
courtesy to Doctors of divinity, and which may be deemed 
to be the offspring of some unkind, invidious feelings moat 
uncharitably cherished. But nothing is more opposite to 
the genuine feelings of our heart. Many of such persons 
have the strongest claims to our love and gratitude, — ^for 
they have been, and still are, our best and kindest friends. 
Yet, notwithstanding, we must in all candour confess, that 
it is not the Doctor we love — it is the servant of Christ ; and 
in proportion as he reflects the blessed image of his Master, 
in every good word and work, we will truly love and ho- 
nour him. We have never knowni however, this innovation, 
(which was introduced into the Christian church when it 
first began to mingle with the proud spirit of the world,) to 
be productive of any benefit whatever, either in conferring 
intelligence or grace, or in rendering the honourable Doctor 
of divinittj better qualified to advance Christianity, than tha 
unobtrusive, humble preacher of righteousness. On the con- 
trary, we have witnest>ed with pain, this gross dep«rtiir6 
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from gospel simplicity, to be followed, in many instances, 
with sad and blighting effects on the purity of the church of 
Christ ; and nothing less than such a result might be expect- 
ed, since the practice is in direct opposition to the express 
injunction of our Saviour. On repeated occasions, he most 
severely rebuked this unhallowed spirit qf earthly ambition. 
^ My kingdom is not of this world,*' was his proclamation 
in the prospect of an ignominious death. His whole life of 
labour, instruction, and humiliation, bore full testimony that 
this was the fact ; — and " the servant is not greater than his 
Lord." We would, in the spirit of kindness, suggest, whe- 
ther, as a most natural consequence, it may not be, that 
while this flattering honour from man is countenanced and 
received, to the dishonour of God, because in disobedience 
to his will, the Doctors may not be left, in the pride of their 
heart, to attempt some manifestations that they are indeed 
the docti, and that in this very attempt, as a matter of 
righteous retribution, God may leave them to expose their 
folly, and thereby entail more disgrace on their name, 
than all the honour the doctorate may confer. Is it not 
notorious, that Doctors of Divinity, in not a few instances, 
while attempting to display their learning and profundity, 
fcave published to the world, some of the grossest, and most 
palpable absurdities that have ever filled with amazement 
the rational mind 1 The following passages of Scripture 
are full of important instruction, and we present them for 
the serious examination of ministers of the gospel in par- 
ticular, who, we trust, will, by prayerful consideration, come 
to a clear perception of what the spirit of truth designs to 
communicate, as matters of faith and practice. " But be 
not ye called Rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren.*' " How can ye believe which 
receive fumour one of another, and seek not the honour that 
Cometh from God." "If any man will do his will, (not 
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receiving honour one of another^ which is contrary thereto,) 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God." 

§ 8. Whatever plan of instruction may be adopted, our 
great solicitude is to see a thorough efficiency employed in 
carrying out that plan. We were gratified in the letters of 
President Bates and Judge Story, Reed, Kennedy and Pot- 
ter, to witness the -same solicitude on this vitally important 
point Moral excellence and profound erudition, although 
absolutely necessary, are, notwithstanding, but poor qualifi- 
cations for a teacher, if not accompanied with great zeal 
and industry, and an aptness to teach. 

That those to whom the destiny of this great, benevolent 
Institution is submitted, may be guided in all their counseb 
and doings by infinite wisdom, and their labours crowned 
with the benediction of heaven, is our most ardent prayer. 
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Note A. 

§ 1. That the Ruler of the universe, in his infinite wis- 
dom, designed that there should be in the human family a 
diversity of talents, both physical and mental, we cannpt 
doubt This diversity constitutes a part of the great scheme 
in his moral government, by which is laid' the foundation 
for the requisite varieties in the affairs of lif6; securing, at 
the same time, in the great body politic, all the appropriate 
members necessary. to the perfection of the whole: — some, 
to be sure, morjs honourable than others, yet all acting their 
Fespeclive parts in their own sphere, contribute to promote 
the general happiness, stability, and welfare of society. 
This is beautifully exemplified in Scripture, under the 
analogy of the body— constituted of various members, 
which are endued with difierent powers and capacities, but 
all essential to the beauty and harmony of the corporate 
system. " For the body is not one member, but many. If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing 1 If 
the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? But 
now hath God set the members^ every me of thentf in the body 
as it hath pleased him. And if they were all one member, 
where were the body? But now are they many members,, 
yet one body. And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor again, the head to the feet, I 
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have no need of you. P^ay, much more, those members of 
the body; which seem to be more feeble, are necessary." 

§ 2. Sortie, indeed, hav^ denied that there is an original 
difference in the faculties of the human mind, nnd they con- 
tend, that education, or some combination of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, or both, acting on the physical economy, and 
this again on the mind, have produced all those diversities 
of intellectual powers that manifestly exist Such a post- 
tion is- as untenable as it is unphilosophic, and unscripturaL 
It would h6 quite as consistent to contend that bodily 
shapes and proportions are dependent on education or for- 
tuitous circumstances. That these are partially so, we 
freely admit, and in a physical education we recognize (his 
fact« as fully as we do in an intellectual education in form- 
ing the mind-; but what we affirm is, that education does 
not <alter the original powers of either, but simply modifies, 
improves, and developes them. 

§ 3. Do the contenders for such an original equality sup- 
pose, that moral agency, the freedom of the will, and the 
accountability of nvan, rest upon such a supposition ; and 
that the contrary would destroy these and introduce fatalir 
ty, or at least impeach the Divine being with injustice? In 
this they mistake the very nature of these things; for ram 
is not accountable for what he has not^ neither do moral 
qualities, involving man's highest happiness, depend upon 
that of the .intellectual In this the Divine goodness is 
manifested, inasmuch as the gospel is fully adapted to the 
weakest as well as to the strongest intellect; ahd moral 
obligation rests not on the simple possession of mental eih 
dowments, but on the right improvement of the amount of 
talents God has given, connected with an obedient, sub* 
. missive spirit to do, as well as acquiesce, in all that is holy, 
just, and good. 

§4. In discussing the subject of this diversity of the human 
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intellect, which may interest thpse who are fond of inves- 
tigating matters connected with mental philosophy, we will 
select and examine one of the faculties whose powers are 
most capable .of. being fairly measured and proportioned. 
This unquestionably is the memory, and that to which we 
are about to refer, is the exercise Of what is termed ready 
memory, manifested in the ability of memorizing language. 
That there are diversities in the qualities and peculiarities 
of memory, we edmiL Some, for example, may be under 
the influence of those faculties chiefly, that are strongly 
operated upon by present excitement ; such, of necessity, are 
not retentive. Others, a little more elevated,- may depend 
much upon dssociation, and others still more so upon the 
judgment, which may so influence the memory that a train 
of reasoning seems necessary to revive a recollection of a 
subject, especially when it has a philosophic nature. Again: 
memory in its exercise may *be influenced by peculiar pas- 
dons, likes and dislilies. For example: one that has a ruling 
passion either for music, poetry, mathematics, or philoso- 
phy, wiU readily ^recollect whatever is connected with the 
favourite branch. This, indeed, may have its foundation 
in the closer attention bestowed on the subject most con- 
genial to the peculiar disposition. But, passing by the 
consideration of all these and other varieties of form, we 
will only consider that suggested in memorizing language for 
recitation, under the most favourable circumstances. Its 
powers, as we have said, may admit of a very fair ad- 
me^surerpent, and the time requisite to commit a piece will 
duly represent that power, at least relatively. One indi- 
vidual, for example, possessing a memory of the first order, 
may commit a piece in one hour, which would require one 
of the lowest grade twenty-one hours ; and the whole in- 
termediate time, including these two extrenties, would duly 
represent the scale of grades, which to* render them i^R^ 
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nite, by allowing one minute between them, would make 
1>201 grades: Now, what we have assuiped is simply to 
illustrate our position ; there may ykt be greater diversities, 
and indeed a memory of the first order may acquire more 
in one day, than would come within the ability of the lowest 
grade to commit during the longest life. Indeed, such is the 
diversity in human intellect, that in the scale of gradation 
there seems the long line that descends almost from the 
height of angelic powers, to a point that is scarcely re- 
moved from that of idiocy. But, for our present purpose, 
we are willing to placp limits, to our grades, and even in the 
case assumed to allow about every twelve minutes to con- 
stitute each, so that the memory will, when exercised in the 
particular manner alluded to, and according to this com- 
putation, have 100 grades. Moreover, for our present in- 
vestigation, we- are willing, to lay aside all the diversities in 
the character of this, as well ^s.of all the leading faculties, 
and to aissign to each a like gradation; so that from six 
principal faculties, with each having 100 grades, we have a 
data by which we can compute, mathematically, the whole 
variety of the human intellect. 

Let a represent the Sensitive power. 



b ' the Perceptive power. 

c ' the Associative power. 

d the Memory. 

e the Imagination. 

/ the Understanding. 



§ 5. Let each letter have an exponential quantity, repre- 
senting the grade or power of each faculty, from 1 to 100. 
Then a^+b^+c^+d^+e^+f^ will exhibit the faculties of a 
minimum intellect, and a^^+b^^+c^^+d^'^-\-e^^+f^^ the 
faculties of a maximum intellect The following table will 
show the nature of the gradations of mind, possessed of 
equally balanced powers, from the bwest to the highest 
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We have also selected and. added a few of the many com- 
pounds arising out of the same, suitable to illustrate cer- 
tain peculiarities of mental character. Many others might 
be added, but these will be .sufficient to exhibit the general 
principle; and the mere inspection of it will enable the 
reader fully to understand its nature. 



«*+ fti-f c*+ «*+ a minimum intellect. 

.a«+ 6»+ c»+ e»+ /» 

at+ 6»+ c»+ cP+ 

a4-| c*+ e*+ /* 

. a»+ 6*+ c*+ d*+ e*+ /* • 

« « « « « « ' 

. a maximum intellect. 



a creature ofmere nervous sensibility, 
a* -I- b**+c^'\'df+e^+f^ a dull plodding philosopher. 
a7«-|.59o_^^_^j9«^g8^^yw learned and brilliant philosopher. 
aW-f-y»+c78+d»*+c'*-f-/7» an eminent poet, 
a'* + 5*^ +c*"+d'* -}-«"*-}-/• commonly called a learned fool. 
a*»+ft**+c**+<i*®+e'*+ not remarkable for any thing. 




I I 



Variously compounded intellects. 



§ 6. The following rule we have discovered after a little 
investigation, will enable us to calculate the whole number 
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of varieties embraced in the compound^ or the whole diver- 
sity of human intellects founded on the above data. 

Raise the grades in each faculty (100) to the (6th) p^njocTf 
equal to the number of tite leading faculties. 

§ 7. Before we apply the rule wo will offer a demonstra- 
tion of it, which we can place in a very simple form, and 
somewhat of a geometric character, for the benefit of those 
not accustomed to the more abstruse methods of mathemati- 
cal demonstrations. 

1. Suppose there were but two grades and two intellec- 
tual faculties, then it is plain the following will embrace the 
whole composition. 

1. a*+ft* a minimum. 

2. a»+6* 

4. a' -f- 6' a maximum. 



2. Again: suppose we 'add an additional faculty to that 
of the former^ the following in that casQ would evidently be 
the whole composition. 



1. 


a»+5* 




2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 






6. 






7. 




8. 





a mmimum. 



a maximum. 
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3. In like manner, if we agfiin jieidd another additional 
faculty, the following would then Very obviously be the 
whole composition. 



1. a*-|-6* 

2. tt»+ft* 

3. a^+b» 

4. a»+6» 



5. a*+6* 

6. a»+6* 

8. a»+b» 



6. a*+6» 

10. a»+6* 

11. a*+6« 

12. tt«+&" 
13. 

14. o»+6* 
16. a*+6« 
16. a*+6« 



+4^ 



a minimum. 



a maximum. 



In the first case, it is obvious that b iii the first grade 
(i*) added to a in the first Jjnd second grades (a*, a'); and 
also b in the second grade (ft') added to the same (a*, a"), 
will give all the possible compositions of which the case 
will admit, amounting to four. Now, according to the rule, 
the grades being two, and the faculties also being two, the 
former raised to tlie power equal to the latter, (2"), will also 
give four. 

In the second case, it is evident, that if we add the faculty 
c, the composition will require that c in the first (c*), and 
also c in the second grade {0^)9 bo adde4 to the composition 
of the first case, which will make the number of composi- 
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tions equal to the multiplication of the fotmer by the grade 
(2), or be equivalent to 2*=8, agreeably to the rule. 

In the third case, it is also evident, that if in like manner 
we add the faculty d, the composition of the whole will re- 
quire d in the firs^ and second grades to be added to the 
composition of the second case ; which is obviously equal 
to the multiplication of the same by the grade, and .be 
equivalent to .2*=»b-16, agreeably to the rule. 

In like manner, as we continue to add 'faculties, we must 
also add' an additional power to calculate the composition, 
so that if we had six faculties and but two grades, the re- 
sult would be 2«=64. 

It only remains to examine the increase of grades, and 
we will begin as before with the most simple form. 

1. Having two faculties and two grades. 

1. a* +6* a mipimum. 

2. aHft' 

3. a*+^ 

4. a*+6" a maximuip. 

2. Having an additional grade to the first- 

1. o*+6* a minimum. 

8. a«+5* 

4. a»+6« 

5. a«+ft^ 

6. a»+&» 

7. a^+h* - 
8. 

9". d*-h^ artaximom. 
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3. Having an additional grade to the second. 
1. a*+b^ a minimum. 

3. a»4-ft* 

4. a*+6* 

» 

6. a»+6« 

7. o»+^ 
8; a*+6» 

9. a*+^ 

10. a«+6" 

11. a*+h^ 

12. a*+6» 

13. a*+ft« 

14. a^+b* 
16. a«+ft* 

16. a^+^ a maximum. 

The first case we have already fully investigated, and 
shown according to the rule to be the number of grades 
raised to the power equal to the supposed number of facul- 
ties, that is 2^=4. 

In the second case, it is obvious on bare inspection, that 
if we add an additional grade to that of the first, there will 
be (2+3=) 5 more compositions in it, and contiiiin in all 9, 
which is still retaining the power of the fortner, and operat- 
ing on the additional unit, that is 

In the third case, it is' evident, that if we also add an 
additional grade to that of the second, there will be (3+4=^) 
7 more compositions in it, and contain in all 16, still retain- 
ing the same power, and also operating on the additional 
unit, that is 4««16. 

33 
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In like manner, if wc continue to add an additional unit 
to the grades, the increase of such compositions will ob- 
viously over be equal to the sum of these grades, which is 
always the difference between the square of numbers. That 
is, in illustration, we say, the difference between the sqifare 
of 7 and 8, is 7+8=15. And 8" — 7*s=:15 : consequently it 
is manifest that the number of grades will be the basis on 
which the power will be raised> according to the rule, to 
obtain the composition : and we have, shown before, that 
the power will always be equal to the number of faculties. 
Finally, by a little inspection into the eflfect of other com- 
binations, arising from the numbers of grades and faculties, 
it will be obvious, that under all circumstances, these posi- 
tions thus exhibited will hold good, and that therefore iht 
grades raised to the power equal to the number of faculties, 
will give the compositioru Q. E. D. 

§ 8. We will now apply the rule as was suggested in the ' 
case before us, to discover the whole diversity of human 
intellects, founded, as^ was shoWn, on a data under con- 
siderable limitations. It stands thus 100^= 1 ,000,000,000,000 
/ equal to one million times a million, or one billion, which is 
more than 1,000 times the present population of the whole 
globe; so that the conclusion may be fairly drawn, that 
most probably no two persons living possess precisely the, 
same intellectual powers. Had there been taken into con- 
sideration a larger number of grades, together with all the 
diversities and forms of each leading faculty, we should 
have, as already stated, an endless difference arising out of 
such a compound. Were we to assume 1,000 grades, and also, 
in consideration of all the peculiarities alluded to, as many 
as ten faculties, and these numbers would probably be still 
within just limits, the result from such a data, accordijag to the 
rule, would be UOOO,000,000,000,000^000,000,6oO«000,000^ 
which is called a quintillion. 
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§ 9. Thus cannot but be overwhelmed in the contem- 
plation of such an immense intellectual diversity, not con- 
jured up under the influence of those visionary speculations 
that too much abound, but based -on matters of fact, and 
supported by sound philosophic principles. What we have 
said concerning the faculties of the mind, may be equally 
applicable to the moral economy and affeptions of the soul ; 
and it is quite probable that the moral being is as' diversified 
as that of either the intellectual or physicaL 

^ 10. It is more than probable that there never have been, 
nor yet ever will be, two persons precisely alike, either in 
their moral, intellectual, or physical economy ; do, that *in 
each of these particulars, there is ground for identity in 
every human being. In the world of spirits, where * the 
perceptions are greatly enlarged and refined, doubtless the 
idelitity of our moral and intellectual nature will be per- 
ceived and recognized, although in a manner altogether 
unknown to us, yet as distinctly as now, in the exef cise of 
our grosser senses, we see and readily recognize the iden- 
tity of our corporeal nature. 



Note B. 

§1. However near any of God's creatures may seem, -by 
their great excellence, to approximate to independent being, 
yet independence is the exclusive prerogative of the Great 
Creator, which he will nevfer give to another. By God's 
clreatures approximating to independent beings, we mean 
that they possess such high degrees of excellence,, that but 
KUle Divine power seems necessary to be exerted in their pre- 
servatian. According to the prindiples of universal law 
laid down in note C, the less excellent they afe, the more 
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exertion of that power is necessary to sustain tbem. Thus 
there are different degrees of dependence, and it is always 
nieasUred by the exertion or application of power requisite 
to^ preserve or sustain the creature. Not that we should 
indulge in our thoughts on the work; of Omnipotence, 
earthly or painful ideas respecting the exertion of power ; 
for the laboi^s of the Almighty not only constitute his hap- 
piness, perfection, and glor^, but are the medium through 
which these excellences are developed. The examination 
and contemplation of these labours displayed in creation, 
providence, 4inf[ grace, fill all holy beings with adoring 
wohder; and when they see the mightiest effects produced 
by the smallest means, and the noblest work of Gk)d, (whieh 
is found in his rational creatures,) sustained by a power 
scarcely perceptible evea to the keen sight of pure intelli- 
gences, there is additional source of wonder and adoration. 
Indeed, it seems, according to Scripture, in the proposition. 

Let. us. make man in our image; after our likeness;" that 
th6 adorable Jehovah was pleased in this work to confer 
on msm, as doubtless he had on angels, such excellences as 
brought them into the nearest possible alliance to himself, 
without at the same time vesting them with any of those 
glorious attributes which alone are proper and befitting the 
Suprerfie Rufer of the universoi 

§ 2. From what we have said of the general nature of 
dependence, the principles of which, are fully explained in 
note C, we may conclude, that mere inorganic matter is 
more, dependent than organic, plants more than animals, 
these again more than man, and finally, man more than 
angels; each rising in excellence and dignity, in their, re- 
spective orders, to the great independent source and foun- 
t£^in of all perfection, from ,whom these creatures have all 
derived their beingi . It is true, that in the grade of beings, 
there is an increase in the extent and wonders of physical 
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mechanianiy up to man, and that man's whole nature, com- 
bining the moral and intellectual, is the most sublime lyork 
of the Alnvighty, and requires the- whole action of general 
bm for his preservation; yet these laws, as explained in note 
C, are submitted to him as a rational and accountable being, 
to be sacredly preserved in their due action, as the ground 
of his dependence under Him who supports his laws for the 
existence of his creatures. 

§ 3. By the operation of this principle, we perceive that 
man is more dependent since the fall than he was before; 
and had no imperfection through the poisonous, forbidden 
food been introduced, into the materials of which his physi* 
cal nature i6 composed, that natur^ would have beeh iknr 
mortal. Of this food, we only speak figuratively. It was 
the violated laws of his nature, (as set forth* in note ,C,) 
which God had established for the good of man, that 
" brought death into the world with all our wo." , Fromiiis 
present physical imperfections, and constant* exposedness 
to disease, his life is now, according to the venerable Dr« 
Rush, a forced state of existence." Thus it requires for 
his preservation^ a larger share of extraneous sustaining 
^wer ; or in other words, he is rendered more dependent 
on his Creator. 

§4. That extremely delicate point , of operation in the 
Divine government, which giVes^ full efficacy to those laws 
made in infinite wisdom and goodness, by a sQvereign con- 
stitution, and upon which not only man's physical, but moriEd 
and intellectual dependence rests, is too minute for the per- 
<»ption of dim-sighted, imperfect mortals; and altogether 
vain would be the attempt to grasp so mighty a subject, or 
tor comprehend, by any magnifying powers whatever^ a 
mystery, which, perhaps, God alone has reserved for bis 
own infinite understanding. The philosophy.of dependence 
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will be more particularly investigated under the subject of 
the gentral government of tJie universe by iinivef*sal law, 

§5. We are Bwarje, that some of the greatest minds ha v«, 
in the philosophy of universal dependence, taken a position 
the very opposite to that "which we have here assumed. 
They represent, that God upholds created brings by exert- 
ing a constant power in such a manner as is altogether 
equivalent to an immediate production out of nothing, at 
each moment," — and i^ illustrating the subject, evidently 
assert that at every moment there is a new creation. To 
do Qvery justice to those who hold such a doctrine, and 
especially to an eminent author, who is universally acknow- 
ledged tQ be in metaphysics and theology, what Sir Isaac 
Newton was in philosophy, we shall make some quotations^ 
and comment thereon, as we proceed in our confutation of 
this scheme. " That God does, by his immediate power, 
uphold every created substance in being, will be manifest, 
if we consider that their present exigence is a dependent 

'"existence, ^nd therefore an effect; and must have some 
cause; and the cause must be one of these two; either the 
antecedent existence of the same substance^ x>r the. power 
of the Creator." (See. Edwards's Works, Worcester edi- 
tion, vol. vi. page 440.) We fully admit all that is assum- 
ed in the above quotation, except " and the cause must be 
one of these iujo," froqti which we do most respectfully dis- 
sent; and we shall, in the sequel, clearly demonstrate that 
the cause rests not exclusively on the one nor the other of 
these positions, but on a combination of both, so that every 
created substaoce is upheld in being, by the power of the 
Creator, acting on antecedent existence, through the agency 
of, anct in conformity to, a sovereign constitution of appro- 

. priate laws. That this third position, (so far at least as it 
regards the combination of the two,) should have been over- 
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looked, is to us truly surprising, especially in so great a phi- 
losopher. Were there but two fluids in crealion, the one 
A and the other B, and a .fluid were presented to us which 
we feel confident is A, it is no proof that it is actually una- 
dulterated A, if we demonstrate that it is not unadulterated 
B» unless it be first shown that if A and B be united, they 
will become a solid ; or lose their fluidity on being united ; 
'Or aflbrd some other weU established marks that the fluids 
are thus united. Now in no form has the possibility of this 
union, to constitute the third position, been recognized, 
Q(iuch less has it been refuted; and, therefore, we assert 
without fear of contradiction; that his* very first position, 
which seems to be assumed as an axiom, and the ground-^ 
work of his demonstration, is altogether untenable. Great 
Buthorities, it is true, may be quoted for this mode of reason- 
ing; and we are sorry to say, that the VI. proposition of 
the 1. Book of Ruclid's elements, is, notwithstanding Ihe 
antiquity of the work, and the numerous compilers and 
commentators, still defective in this very point Thcxthing 
to be proved is,, that the side A of a triangle is equal to the 
-side B, under certain conditions. The demonstration is 
carried out in the indirect form which bring us to a reductio 
ad absurdum. The thing which is clearly proved is,- that 
A is not greater than B, and no more than this is proved; — 
or which is the same thing, having shown the absurdity in 
assuming A to .be greater than B, it follows of* necessity, 
that A is not greater than B. But these Elerhents. declare 
immediately after showing the absurdity of assuming A to 
be greater than B — •* Therefore, B is. not unequal to A, that 
is, it is equal to it" Now against this summary, mode 
of despatching a demonstration, we boldly protest, both in 
the case of the great Edwards in metaphysics, and the 
great Euclid in geometry. There are threp relations which 
two homogeneous noagnitudes may sustain td each other, 
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(less, equal, and greater,) and it is necessary to prove, if we 
take the i^irect method, that they do not sustain two of 
these> in .order that the third or true relation may be esta- 
blished. For it mUst be borne in mind, that to prove A and 
B to be equal, it is not sufficient to prove that A is not. 
greater than B, for although this may be established, yet B 
possibly may be greater than A. But if we prove that 
neither of these is the greater, then the third condition will 
inevitably be established, viz. that A- is equal to B. We 
would, therefore, introduce into this proposition of Euclid's 
elements, immediately after the proof of the absurdity in 
assuming A to be greater than B, the following -woids: — 
Iwlihe manner may be proven^ that Bis not greater than A9 
therefore^ they are equal We should not have -taken alh 
this pains with this part of the subject, had we not frequejitly 
met similar defects in the reasoning of men of deservedly 
high reputation. . * ' 

^ 6. To proceed, our . author in attempting to prove His 
position, that dependent existence is the effect of the power' 
of the Creditor, would have proceeded, it is true, in a legiti- 
mate course of reasoning, provided his ground-work had 
been unexceptionable; but not to dispute this point any 
longer, we are willing to leave it as if admitted, for we 
shall show in the sequel, that even his reasonings upon 
. these would be 'unsound and unphilosophical, had his pre- 
mises been correct. He endeavours first to show that de^ 
pendence cannot bathe result of antecedent existence; which, 
if fully established on an indisputable basis, then it is freely 
admitted, it would necessarily follow as a self-evident con- 
sequence, that dependence is the effect of the direct power of 
the Creator^ But how far he has succeeded in establishing 
his proof, will appear as we proceed in our quotations. 

But it cannot be the antecedent existence of the same sub- 
stance. For instance, the existence of the body of the moon 
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at this moment, cannot be the effect of its existence at the 
last foregoing moment For not only was what existed the 
last moment, no active cause, but wholly a passive thing ; 
but this also is to be considered, that no cause can produce 
effects in a time and place in which itself is not It is 
plain, nothing can^exert itself, or operate, when and where 
it is not existirig. But the moon's past existence was nei- 
ther where nor when its present existence is. It point of 
time, what is past entirely ceases, when present existence 
begins ; otherwise it wogld not be past The past moment 
is ceased and gone, when the present moment takes place ; 
and does no more co-exist with it, than does any other mo- 
ment that had ceased twenty years ago. Nor could the 
past existence of the particles of this moving body iprodixce 
effects in any other place than where it theu was. But its ex- 
istence at the present moment, in every point of it, is in a 
different place from where its existence wa;5 at the last pre- 
ceding moment From these things, I suppose, it will cer- 
tainly follow that the present existence, either of this or 
any other created substance, cannot he an effect of its past 
existence. The existence, (so to speak,) of an effect, or 
thing dependent, in different parts of space or duration, 
though ever so near one to another, do not at all co-exist 
one with the other ; and, therefore, are as truly different 
effects, as if those parts of space and duration were ever so 
far asunder ; and the prior existence can no more be the 
proper cause of the new existence, in the. next n)oment, or 
next part of space, than if it had been an age before, or at 
a thousand miles distance, without any existence to fill up 
the intermediate time or space." 

§ 7. So much for the proof that dependant existence can- 
not be the result of antecedent existence^ which, our author 
taking for granted as being fully made out, (but which, 
however, we deny,) he concludes, "Therefore, the ex- 
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istence of created substances, in each successive momenty 
must be the efTect of the immediate agency, will and poD?er 
of God." We will now enter into the examination of the 
above proof, which we consider altogether defective, and 
which is by no means conclusive. Having taken the moon 
as a subject of illustration, it is asserted that her existence 
at the present moment, cannot be the effect of her existence 
at the last foregoing momdnt ; — because, forsooth, she is a 
moving body, (for we can perceive no other reason of- 
fered,) and, therefore, being at present, in a place and at a 
time where she was not the last moment, and at which, 
being no active cause, but wholly a passive thing, her pre- 
sent existence cannot, therefore, be an effect arising from 
the cause of her past existence, because there was no cause 
then existing to produce such an effect a9 at present exists. 
This is £i fair simplification of the whole argument,. but 
which evidently has not been stated with sufGcient force 
and clearness. He first asserts that the moon is no active 
catLSCf but wholly a passive things If by this is understood, 
that the moon has ^ot the properties of a living creature, 
and, therefore, is not active but passive, we readily admit 
it ; but if in addition to this, it be alleged, that it is no cauHf 
we hesitate not to deny it, and freely affirm without fear of 
contradiction, that this is altogether begging the questiont 
and that too, in the clearest terms, though it may not at 
first be thus detected by a superficial reader, as it is most 
ingeniously surrounded with a species of sophistry, that has 
all the alluring show of solid argument Let it then be borne 
in mind, that without proof, it is asserted that the moan is 
no catLse, Next, it is alleged that this no cause^ which is in 
motion, cannot produce an effect in its present place^ and at 
the present time^ because it existed the last moment in 
another places and at another time. This is traly a strange 
course of reasoning, in which there is . manifestly a total 
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disregard of the fact, that the law of moium transfers with 
the moon, as well as with all other bodies, its own existence 
at every point of time and place, in all which times and 
places she is present, and exerts her own preserving power; 
and by no means can motion thus become an occasion of 
annihilation at every instant, and the necessity of a con- 
stant recreation, any more than a want of it would be an 
occasion of such consequences to those bodies which are 
perfectly at.rest. But bodies at rest leave the metaphysical 
mind totally without any ground on which to frame ao ar- 
gument, and we cannot but regret that any great and good 
minds, seizing rather with too much avidity, up6n what 
may seem to serve for materials for a demonstration, have, 
in many instances, reasoned themselves out of all reaspn 
and common sense. But we desire not to be severe, espe- 
cially in unravelling the arguments of one so justly vene- 
rated as an author of extraordinary intellectual acumen, 
united with the lovely traits of great moral excellence. 
Even an attempt to grapple with such a gigantic intellect* 
would subject the assailant, whatever might be his preten- 
sions, to the severest rebuke ; for there is such a thing as 
veneration for great and good men, carried to so blind an4 
perverse an extent, as to fix to every thing that they may 
allege, a most certain infallibility. If we seem to mani- 
fest in this matter, what some may term a want of becom- 
ing diffidence, connected with a rash temerity, indicative of 
a total disregard of personal reputation and the good opi- 
nions of others, we hope that prejudices from such consid- 
erations may be kindly suppressed, at least for a season; 
that with all due candour, our 'arguments may be fully 
weighed; for notwithstanding every impediment which may 
be thrown into the way of truth, we feel confident that it 
will ultimately prevail 
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§ 8. Having detected the fallacy of the ground upon 
which the argument rests, we will now follow the course of 
reasoning which has been pursued. It is plain, nothing 
can exert itself, or operate, when and where it is not exist- 
ing. But the moon's past existence was neither where nor 
when her present existence is.!' This is freely admitted; nor 
would we for a moment contend that the moon exerts any 
influence in any other place than that in which she exists; 
and the moment she leaves any one place she ceases there 
to be a moon, and consequently there is no moon at that 
place to exert herself; but she is, notwithstanding, still a 
moon at the place at which she has arrived, for there she 
is to exert herself. Moreover, she was in existence, exert- 
ing herself at all the intermediate places through which she 
passed during her motion ; . for the moon was in each and 
all of them so to do. Thus we have also fully disposed of 
this part of the argumient which, to say the least of it, is 
certainly a very strange mode of refining in untenable 
subtleties, to make out a demonstration. But to proceed. 

§ 9. In point of time, what is past entirely ceases, when 
present existence begins ; otherwise it would not be pctst The 
past moment is ceased and gone, when the present moment 
takes place ; and does no more co-exist with it, than does 
any other moment that had ceased twenty years aga" 
These, we confess, are self-evident truths, that must strike 
with force the plainest understanding, but which however 
have little other cfl^ect in the argument than, with its glare, 
to dazzle the metaphysical, or rather sophistical, parts 
thereof in such a manner, that it is only those who have 
mental optics of more than ordinary strength that can 
steadily gaze upon it, and keep such heterogeneous quali- 
ties of truth and error from commingling and confounding 
the intellectual vision. Again : " Nor could the past exist- 
ence of the particles of this moving body produce effects in 
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any other place than where it then was. But its existence, 
at the present moment, in every point of it, is in a different 
place from where its existence was at the last preceding 
moment" All this has already been fully stated, or implied, 
in the argument, and as fully met and apswered. Its repe- 
tition, therefore, is uncalled for. Qur author then observes: 
" From these things, I suppose, [not quite sure] it will cer- 
tainly follow that the present existence, either of this, or 
any other substance, cannot be an effect of its past exist- 
ence. Therefore the existence of created substances, in 
each successive moment, must be the effect of the imme- 
diate agency, will, and power of God."* This necessarily 
is the winding up of the whole proof, and constitutes tech- 
nically the ergo, quod erat demonstrandum, and so it would 
truly have been, had we not most indisputably 'broken the 
fragile links in the chain of argument. 

§ 10. Our author, as if not satisfied with, at least the 
clearness of, his argument, attempts the following illustra- 
tion, given in a note, viz. ''When I suppose that an effect 
which is produced every moment, by a new action or exeif- 
tion of power must be a new effect in each moment, and 
not absolutely and numerically the same with that which 
existed in preceding moments, the thing that L intend, may 

- * Our author, in another place, illustrating his views, 8^3r8, ** God's 
pmening created things in being, is perfectly equivalent to a continued 
creation, or to his creating those things out of nothing at each moment 
of their existence. If the continued existence of created things be wholly 
dependant on God's preservation, then those things would drop into 
nothing upon the ceasing of the present moment, without a' new exertion 
of the divine power to cause them to exist in the following moment. And 
there is no identity or oneness in the case, but what depends on the arbi' 
trary constitution of the Creator; who, by his wise sovereign establish- 
ment, BO unites these successive effects, that he treats them as one, by 
communicating ko them like properties, relations, and circumstances; and 
ID leads us to regard and treat them as one." • 
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be illustrated by this example. The lucid colour or bright- 
ness of the moon^ as we look steadfastly upon it, seems to 
be a permanent thing, as though it were perfectly the same 
brightness continued. But indeed it is an effect produced 
every moment It ceases, and is renewed, in each succes- 
sive point of time; and so becomes altogether a new effect 
at each instant ; and no one thing that belongs to it is nu- 
merically the same that existed in the preceding moment 
The rays of the sun, impressed on that body, and reflected 
from it, which cause the. effect, are none of them the same: 
the impression made in each moment on our sensory, is by 
the stroke of new rays ; and the sensation, excited by the 
stroke, is a new effect, an effect of a new impulse. Therefore 
the brightness or lucid whiteness of this body, is no more 
numerically the same thing with that which existed in the 
preceding moment, than the sound of the wind that blows 
now, is individually the same with the sound of the wind 
that blew just before, which, though it be like it, is not the 
same, any more than the agitated air that makes the sound 
is the same ; or than the water, flowing in a river, that now 
passes by, is individually the same with that which passed 
a little before. And if it be thus with the brightness or 
colour of the moon, so it must be with its solidity^ and 
every thing else belonging to its substance, if all be, each 
moment, as much the immediate effect of a new exertion 
or application of power." We cannot but regret, when we 
say that this illustration, drawn from principles connected 
with natural philosophy, is much less creditable to our 
venerable author than the metaphysical argument itael£ 
We would not, however, on any account offer it an unbe- 
coming indignity, or be so discourteous as to make a 
flourish about its absurdities; but we are constrained to 
say, that its sophistry is so palpable, that we shall find little 
difliculty in exposing it to full view. That it was used de- 
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ceptively to delude, in support of a favourite theory, vfe 
never for a moment can believe, but are forced to the in- 
evitable conclusion, that great men are not always great, 
and that errare est hominis. 

§ 1 1. We are not disposed to take any advantage v^hatever 
of the more recent theory in the philosophy of light, by which 
Ught is supposed to be rendered efficient by impulses, like that 
of the air and water : we are willing to follow the supposition 
presented in the illustration that the rays of light are emit- 
ted from luminous bodies, with immense velocities; for, 
whether the new or old theory be assumed in the case be- 
fore us, the effect produced being the same, the argument 
cannot in any sense be affected thereby. In order the more 
effectually to detect the fallacy of the reasoning we have in 
review, we shall first state the true philospphic principles 
by which objects are seen, and then make the legitimate 
application of these principles to the case before us. 

§ 12. The rays of light which issue from a luminous 
body, move in a rectilineal course, until they are obstruct- 
ed by some intervening body, which will immediately 
change their direction from its surface^ when oblique, by 
reflection or refraction, according as the body is either 
opaque or transparent, and agreeably to known and esta- 
blished laws. The rays, after impinging against or passing 
through a body, will again move on in a rectilineal course, 
but they will be greatly diminished in quantity and power 
in consequence of suffering more or less by being absorbed, 
divided, or transmitted, which effects depend on the colour^ 
angle of incidence, nature of the surface, or transparency 
of the body. Besides these causes, light diminishes in 
power in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance; 
owing to. the fact, that as it moves, its rays are regularly 
expanded into less density to fill the sphere, the centre of 
which is the luminous body ; or, in accordance to the more 
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recent theory of light, the impulses are weakened from the 
same cause. 

^13. If a ray of light, after its reflection, strike an- 
other object, it will again undergo similar effects, and so 
also in the second, third, or more reflections ; always fol- 
lowing the laws of the primitive ray, according to which, in 
each succession there would be a diminution of power. In this 
way light, by means of mirrors, may be conveyed through 
crooked passages, descending or ascending, at the pleasure 
of those who wish to conduct it, until a distant room may 
be more or less enlightened. In like manner it is, that the 
sun's reflected rays penetrate every passage and place far 
removed from the primitive rays. 

§ 14. So much for the general law of motion^ coilnected 
with light; the properties of which are deeply interesting. 
We shall only be able hastily to notice, that we are not only 
indebted to light for the knowledge of the shape and posi- 
tion of objects, but also for the pleasing varieties of colour, 
whicti, in familiar language, we are in the habit of attri- 
buting to those objects which surround us. Colour is not 
a specific property of bodies, though we are educated to 
think so; it is exclusively a property of light; yet, notwith- 
standing, bodies influence light according to their peculiar 
qualities, not only in its law of motion, already considered, 
but also in its very substance, by dividing its rays in such 
a manner as absorbs all those coloured parts for which 
they have an aflinity, and reflecting those that meet the 
eye. Thus we say the grass is green, when in fact it has 
an aflinity for, and consequently absorbs every other colour 
of the rays of light, but that of green, which necessarily is 
reflected from it, and very naturally attributed to the grass, 
although in reality the grass has an aflinity for every colour 
but green. 
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§ 15. The law of affinity for the various colours of light, 
is a deep mystery, altogether incompreheiisible; for the 
different bodies, for example, that absorb all the rays ex- 
cept green, are found to possess all the variety of qualities 
and properties conceivable; so that we cannot discover 
any thing in the taste, smell, congeniality to the human 
system or otherwise, or even in the chemical affinities and 
combinations, that will in the slightest degree detect the 
wonderful properties of this law. 

§ 16. So much for the general properties of light, by 
which objects are rendered visible to the sight through the 
impression of its rays, made on the retina, or optic nerve, 
and by which we become acqua^ted with some >of their 
external properties, especially in two particulars, viz. : the 
nature of surfaces, with the colours they transmit; and 
the various shades, (which, in reality, is only a negative 
quality, being a defect of light,) arising from different an- 
gles of incidence and distances, and enabling us to estimate 
the true positions, figures, and distances of objects. This 
application of light, that brings creation to our admiring 
view, in all the pleasing varieties of colour and aspect, in 
such a manner as is calculated to gratify the sight, is full 
of wonderful contrivance, wisdom and goodness. 

§ 17. From all which, it will be perceived that the object, 
whatever it may be, is seen through the medium of a con- 
stant stream of light reflected from it, and that the impres- 
sion is kept up by the rays following each other with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Indeed were they not a thousandth part 
as rapid as they really are, the impression would,*notwith- 
standing, be preserved by the retentive powers of the optic 
nerve, even after they cease to. act on it; for in reality, we 
do not lose sight of an object for a short time after we have 
closed our eyes, and it is upon this principle that we may 
even close our eyes and open them without being sensible 
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instant of time. But ev^n this, superior as it is for an illus- 
tration, would not have availed in the argument, for these 
new rainbows at e^ery moment, are no new creation of 
matter, but are only the effects' produced by an intervention 
of two dissimilar kinds of matter (light and drops of water) 
falling OR each other in their natural progress. 

^22. Had the illustration in the two cases of the moon, 
viz. of her motion and of her reflecting light been given as 
merely- analogous to and explanatory of his theory — " that 
God's preserving created things in being is perfectly equivor 
lent to €, continual creation" we should not ha ve <: objected to 
it; but when they are introduced in all the forms of a regu- 
lar demonstration, we felt constrained to expose the fallacy 
of the arguments ; and especially so when we consider the 
doctrine itself, coming from so high authority, not only far 
from being sound, but also at variance most evidently with 
those established laws by which, under Divine agency, the 
whole crea,tion is preserved and governed. Nor should we 
have pursued this subject so far, had not this doctrine been 
extensively embraced, with all its unsound philosophy ; and 
that too by many noble, excellent minds ; ay, and taught 
in theological seminaries of high standing, by great and 
eminent doctors of divinity. But* man, at best, is full of 
imperfection; and if on this and the other subjects dis- 
cussed, we have been permitted to get a little light, while 
we traversed these dark and obscure paths in the pur- 
suit of truth, we humbly and gratefully acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the Great source and fountain of light, and 
our unworthiness to receive therefrom the smallest ray. 

§ 23.' Having thus fully disposed of our author's philoso- 
phy of universal dependence^ very properly a substitute in 
some form may now be required. Indeed, no one is justified 
in razing from the hill of science any branch of philosophy, 
however miserable, if he has not made provisions for a 
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proper substitute. How far our substitute may be sound, 
will be left for others to decide. It is of little accpunt who 
labours, provided truth be advanced. Our efforts, however, 
will not be spared, and we trust we may not be left while 
on this weighty subject to human weakness, error, and in- 
sufficiency, of which we feel an humble consciousness; but 
may be aided and guided in our research by unerring wis^ 
doin ; so that in attempting with due circumspection and 
sacred awe to pry into and search out the deeply interest- 
ing, mysterious works and ways of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, we may not be left presumptuously to give an 
unhallowed to^ich to sacred things. With becoming r&ve- 
rance, therefore, we present the following. 
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THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSii 

■T 

UNIVERSAL LAW. 



Proposition I. 

God has, in his sovereign pleasure, wisdom, and good- 
ness, so constituted the creatures which he has made, that 
by regular immutable laws, established in eacA, and adapted 
to every kind,, diud acting agreeably to the natto'al order and 
relation of matter to matter^ and mind to mind, they are tip- 
held in the form, character, condition, and perfection given 
to them. 

Note 1. The natural relation of matter to matter, and mind to mind, 
constitutes the order of dependence, and the vital action of these upon each 
other, in the phyucal, organic, intellectual, and moral economy, consti- 
tutes the law of dependence. 

Note 3. The order and kno of dependence are sustained and controlled 
by Divine agency: — the former, however, is mumble, but the latter if 
immutable and eternal. 
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Proposition II. . . 

The order of dependence may, in some cases, be partially 
or wholly interrupted or bhanged by various agents, to 
which that power, in the constitution of things is entrusted 
by the Creator; — apd in such cases, the law of dependence^ 
which is always preservative in its nature, will, by establish- 
ed principles and appropriate eflbrts (made by virtue of the 
order of dependence through the vital fluids in organic, and 
perhaps on the conscience in moral beings) labour to. re- 
store the natural order and relation of things thus intor- 
rupted. 

Proposition III.' 

These laws are at all times under the controlling in- 
fluence of thie Omnipotent Governor of tlje universe; by 
whose* almighty power and goodness they are continually 
sustained in all their excellence, perfection, and immuta- 
bility, as the great preservative of universal'being, and lione 
but himself can ever abrogate or suspend them. 

Proposition IV. 

This interruption or change in the order of dependence^ 
efiected by the creatures of God, may, when entire, be 
sudden or gradual, and as is stated in Prop. II., will be at- 
tended with appropriate eflTorts of those laws which are 
connected with the organic, intellectual, or moral being, to 
re^ore the order and constitution of things. "The whole 
force of law acts on the vital agents (or functions and fluids) 
in this recuperatory eflfort, until their energies are exhaust- 
ed ; iiMicting sensitive being, in the mean time, with the pain 
or penalty naturally resulting from a violated order of de- 
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pendenccy and except overruled, (according to Prop. III.) 
the destruction of the form, character, condition, or perfec- 
tion of the being, will inevitably result from the operation 
of that very benign law, ordained for its life and preserva- 
tion. We know of no instance, however, of a total anni- 
hilation.* 

PROPOSITIOV V. 

When the interruption or change in the order of depen- 
dence, is only partial, the force of law, in their recuperatory 
efforts, does not exhaust the energies of the vital agents; 
so that the being is sustained by the action of law, while 
the restorative process is going on :— and the injury sus- 
tained, the recuperatory effort of the law, and the extent of 
the interruption or change in the order and constitution of 
things, will always be a measure of each other. 

Proposjtioii VI. 

Various laws succeeding each other in the order of con- 
catination, and operating efficiently to produce a series of 
effects, may be united in one being, and the action or in- 
fluence of them all be necessary for the perfection of that 
being, though some may be more essential than others. 

§ 1. To illustrate these propositions, and to apply their 
universal principles, we shall FIRST present for considera- 
tion, the very frame-work of the physical creation; an4 
say that the great laws which preserve matter in its mas- 
sive forms, constituting separate worlds, and keeping them 
in that condition, are general gravitation and motion. This 
is fully embraced in Prop. I. 

* See Note £. 
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§ 2. If either of these laws upon which, under God, the 
preservation of worlds depend, be suspended, according to 
Prop. III., the destruction not only of worlds, but of the 
whole physical creation, would be the inevitable conse- 
quence; for gravitation and motion not only constitute the 
foundation of all physical laws, but are in fact the very 
elements that govern them. 

§ 3. If there should he gravitation without motion, not 
only the solar system, but all systems with their respective 
worlds, would soon be amalgamated and become one gene- 
ral mass, for doubtless, one universal law pervades and 
governs the whole creation. And if there should b^ motion 
without gravitation, worlds would soon be separated into 
fragments, and the whole universe speedily thrown into the 
wildest disorder and confusion. The imagination didy 
guided by established philosophic principles, can readily fill 
up a terrific picture drawn from the diversified results of 
such a catastrophe. 

§ 4. If both the laws of gravitation and motion be sus- 
pended, it will readily be seen that while worlds would 
indeed be preserved from destroying one another, or of 
destroying themselves, there would, nevertheless, be a sus- 
pension of all those laws, by which the whole animal creation 
is sustained and governed in their physical capacity. Al- 
though animals might move by a law of their organic 
nature, yet it would be almost impracticable for them to 
translate themselves from one place to another. To walk 
would be utterly impossible, unless by means of hooks at- 
tached to their feet, by which to seize on permanent matter. 
If they lay hold on surrounding objects, detached from 
the earth, even ahhough it be the mightiest .rock, for the 
purpose of changing their location, this would move with as 
much facility as although it were not; so that there would 
be a divided motion between such organic beings and niat- 
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ter— one moving towards another without any law, and if 
by any cause, an animal should be placed so far from the 
earth as to be incapable of grasping it, he could never re- 
gain his former local connexion with the earth. The ima- 
gination, guided by sound philosophic principles, may fill up 
the condition of the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
with many other things connected with the physical world. 
In fact, the laws of matter would be entirely broken up, so 
that a mountain would be as easily moved as a feather. 
Vegetation would cease, the whole animal economy would 
be destroyed, and the very foundations of all the laws of 
animal life would thus.be utterly annihilated. Hence it is, 
as was observed, iheii gravitation and motion not only consti- 
tute the foundation of all physical laws^ btU are in reality ^ the 
very principles that govern them. 

§5« Thus, according to Prop. I., we see that revolving 
worlds are upheld in their form and condition^ by the ap- 
propriate laws of gravitation and motion established in them. 
Respecting these laws, as is stated in Prop. III., the only 
agent that can suspend their action, is the Maker of them. — 
In the cases recorded in Scripture, where it is said, the earth's 
diurnal revolution was stopped, and thus the sun and moon 
were made to stand still, — the ascensions of our Saviour, 
Enoch and Elijah, and the walking of our Saviour on the 
water, the Creator did suspend these laws. The first case 
was the suspension of the law of motion^ in reference to the 
earth as a revolving planet, and the others were the sus- 
pension of the law of gravity, in the particular cases to 
which we have referred. These cases also present exam- 
ples in which no injuries arose from violated laws, men- 
tioned in Prop. IV., as they were overruled according, to 
Prop. Ill*, by the Supreme Governor of the universe, to 
accomplish his own purposes. 
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§ 6. It must ever be borne in mind, as an important prin- 
ciple, that laws which are ever immutable and operative, 
can never be interrupted, or suspended by any of God's 
creatures: — it is only the natural order and relation of 
things, constituting the order, but not the law of dependence, 
which they may interrupt and suspend in particular cases. 
Man may subvert some of the physical, organic, intellec- 
tual and moral orders of dependence, that is, he may inler-r 
rupt, and in some cases, even destroy the natural order and 
relation of things by which he is surrounded, and to which 
he is connected, but he cannot interrupt, much less can he 
suspend even the very least law, all of which are immuta- 
ble atid eternal. They go forward in all th^ir God-like 
majesty, and call upon the universe of intelligence to revere 
their authority and love iheir precepts. They constitute 
the vital energy of all created beings, as well as intelli- 
gences, and are the surest tokens, in their kind operations, 
that God is merciful and gracious. Were Omnipotence to 
annul or suspend them, the horrors of destruction sweeping 
over the universe, in " the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds," would be the full proof that laws in all their stern 
requisitions, indubitably constitute not only the great glory, 
but also, the only safeguard of universal creation. 

§ 7. As the law of gravitation is capable of originating 
motion, it may be fairly questioned whether motion be 
strictly an elementary law. That which is called the cen- 
trifugal force of planets, is frequently described as an impe- 
tus or motion given to them, and thus constituting an 
elementary law; but this may have been the result of 
intercepted attractions, while bodies have been gravitating 
towards each other. According to the Mosaic account of 
creation, the sun, moon, and stars were created the fourth 
day after that of the earth. To this period, according to 
established principles of philosophy, the earth must have 
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been at rest Whether the moon created at the quadra- 
ture, or last quarter, and under the united influence of the 
sun and earth's attraction of gravitation, may not have laid 
the foundation of her own and that of the earth's rotatory 
motion, (although some law of forces may seem unfavoura- 
ble to it,) or whether the comets which fly in every direc- 
tion, as well as in every order, may not, under gravitating 
influences, have produced the rotation of worlds, we will 
not venture to assert ; and would even wilh diffidence, ven- 
ture to make this suggestion, which is thus g'iven in con- 
nexion with the thought, that gravitation is probably the 
foundation of motion and of the whole physical phenomena. 

§ 8. Whether gravitation itself, truly is elementary or de- 
pendent on other laws, is beyond the power of the human 
intellect to decide. We can only say that it is a law^ a^d 
believe we have got to the ne plus ultra of human sagacity, 
when we say that its elements can only he analyzed and 
resolved into that of the direct agency of the great f^irst 
Cause; 

§ 9. The earth, in her relation to man, is under additional 
physical laws, not necessary to her existence as a planet 
Plants, vegetables, and animals, have superadded to these 
organic laws^ and man, in his wonderful organization, seems 
to require for his government and preservation, a concen- 
tration of all the laws of nature in their application to his 
physical, organic, intellectual, and moral being. 

§ 10. But we must hasten to the SECOND illustration of 
of our propositions, in the consideration of plants and vege- 
tables. And here, also, is a wide field of interesting inquiry. 
The laws, by which the latent plantule of a seed maintains 
its hfe, commences its germination, seizes upon surrounding 
nutrition, expands upwards, and takes its roots downwards, 
to the end that the wants of the plant in its vegetation may 
be proportionably supplied, are indeed mysterious ; but, i¥)t- 
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withstanding, are fixed and inunutable. These laws, ac- 
cording to Prop. L, are appropriate and established in each 
respective species^ diiTering.in their action in many particu- 
lars, which circumstance gives rise to all the diversities, not 
only observable in the construction of plants, flowers, vege- 
tables and trees, but also^ to all the frjiiits in their endless 
varieties of flavour and qualities. The laws are all calcu- 
lated to secure their growth and perfection ; nor can an 
entire interruption or change in the order of dependence^ 
according to Prop. IV., occur without a destruction of the 
plant or vegetable; nor a partial interruption, according to 
Prop, v., without more or less injury, by which its growth 
and perfection will be impeded in proportion to the extent 
of that interruption. If, however, the interruption be slight, 
it may recover its energies, and come to perfection. The 
agencies that may produce this interruption, either wholly 
or partially, may be. the soil, the air, the temperature, hur- 
ricanes, animals, and such like. 

§ 11. It is remarkable to what an extent a tree will bear 
the removal of the bark from around it, without producing 
any immediate visible eflfects. The action of the organic 
laws, which excite the vital agents in their recuperatory ef- 
forts, according to Prop. V., to repair the injury, and thus re- 
store by a healing process the natural order and relation of 
thingSf will prove eflfectual to that end ; provided the vital 
agents be not exhausted in the i'ecuperatory efibrt ; in which 
case, however, it will be seen in a lingering, sickly, condi- 
tion, and finally will perish by an exhaustion of the energies 
of the vital agents. And thus also it is in all similar cases 
in which the destruction of organic beings take place. The 
appropriate laws upon which they are dependent in their 
benign efforts, goad on the energies of the vital agents in 
their healing process to recover the natural, harmonious 
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order of things, interrupted by a breach in the order of de- 
pendence. 

§ 12. On this head our remarks might be very profitably 
extended to a much greater length, but as we must observe 
as much brevity as possible, we shall pass on to the 
THIRD illustration, in a very brief consideration of the 
laws of the animal economy; and as man is the most ex- 
celletit in his structure, we shall pt^efer this in our selection, 
though all animals in reality have many peculiar and in- 
teresting varieties worthy of consideration. And here is 
presented bjsfore us, a scope so wide for the application of 
our principles, that we are at a loss to decide where to be- 
gin or where to end. Were we to indulge our inclinationSf 
and enter into a consideration of all the important matters 
connected with this deeply interesting part of our subject, 
we might appear in our indulgence to have entirely forgot- 
ten the main object to be illustrated, viz. the nature of man^s 
dependence, — being intimately connected with the development 
of his whole attributes. 

§ 13. The wonderfully diversified yet eflicient laws which 
manifest themselves throughout the entire ai^imal structure; 
in the happy adaptation of the whole bony frame work, for 
perfectly free as well as graceful motions; in the nicety 
with which the various muscles are located, so as to have 
their rise and insertion most advantageous for powerful as 
well as harmonious action ; in the admirable arrangement of 
the whole nervous system upon which the motive power is 
determined ; in the order in which the arteries and veins 
are regulated and connected with the heart and lungs, by 
which organs the wonderful circulation of blood is per- 
formed ; in the whole process of digestion, of secretion and 
excretion, and in many other matters, aflford abundant ma- 
terials for the exemplification of universal law, presented in 
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our six propositions. There are, in all these particular or- 
gans, (according to Prop. VI.) and others belonging to the 
animal economy not enumerated, appropriate and establish- 
ed lawsy and so long as they act vigorously and har- 
moniously, and fully perform their respective offices, man 
(according to Prop. I.) will be upheld in the farm^ charac' 
terf condition, and perfection given to him; and if the regular, 
vigorous, and harmonious action of these laws remain un- 
interrupted, man would doubtless be immortal. 

§ 14. But (as is stated in Prop. II.) these laws, by an in- 
terruption in the natural order of things, not only may be, 
but in reality are acted upon by ten thousand opposing in- 
strumentalities, well known to the skilful physician. When 
we come to consider that branch of our subject connected 
with the moral economy under which man was originally 
placed, we shall take occasion to show why it is, that 
during life there is a partial, and at its close, an entire in- 
terruption of the regular operations of organic laws. It 
will then be seen that our mortality is the consequence re- 
sulting from our own act in the derangement of the natural 
order of things, and not the expression of a vindictive tyrant, 
in which attitude the God of love is too often placed by 
those little skilled in the nature of his blessed attributes. 

§ 15. The application of Prop. V. is very familiar to the 
learned physician, and indeed to many less skilled. We 
need not stop to show its applicability to the many diseases 
that afflict the human body^ — to broken bones and dislocated 
limbs — to scalds, and wounds, and bruises, and burns. It 
is, in fact, precisely the same thing that has long been tech- 
nically termed the vis medicabilis naturae. 

§16. We have already made its application to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom and to organic matter ; it would even apply, to 
a considerable extent, to the whole physical creation, and 
not without some truth, to the case wherein worlds might 
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come in contact through some disorder ; for a new orbit 
and a new revolution would result therefrom, and be modi- 
fied according to the energies of law still acting on the 
broken order of dependence. That an event, however, like 
this could not occur without Divine agency is clear, for that 
which in this case may seem at first to be the order of depen* 
dence is, in fact, identified with the very law of dependence^ and 
worlds in consequence thereof could never come in contact, 
inasmuch as they move under this united influence, so that 
to break through the order of dependence could only be 
reached by overcojning the very law of dependence, viz. 
gravitation. 

§ 17. The Proposition VI., as applied to man, is very 
obvious. There is scarcely a part in his physical nature 
that has not either a distinct or a modified law; and as 
has been observed, all his attributes call for appropriate 
laws. What law is, we shall not pretend to define; it b 
totally beyond our ability to fathom. But were we to 
venture a thought, we would say it is a power, princi- 
ple or inclination throughout the wide creation, to pre- 
serve the relation of things. It is concreated in all be- 
ings. That this power, principle, or inclination thus to 
preserve is upheld by the Almighty, is evident To in- 
terfere with this preservation is to interrupt the order of 
dependence^ or natural order and relation of things. But 
it may be very justly asked — and what is that power, prin- 
ciple, or inclination 1 Here we must' frankly acknowledge 
our entire ignorance ; yet we may surmise it may be the 
direct agency of the Spirit of life — but we know not, and 
feeling our intellectual pride mortified, would humbly con- 
fess our insufficiency for these things, for we "dwell in 
houses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust; we are but 
of yesterday, and know nothing." We will therefore arrest 
our pursuit after such sacred, deep, and incomprehensible 
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matters, (for it may perhaps be sinfully ambitious,) lest by 
our over indulgence in speculations, we entangle ourselves 
to our own hurt, if not to that of others, in the fogs of meta- 
physical bewilderings. If we know ourselves, however, we 
wish not to be wise above measure ; and happy is he that 
knows and has carefully marked the utmost bounds of 
human mental vision, and wisely improves that knowledge; 
for overstraining the perceptive capacities to look beyond 
the circumscribed limits of human sagacity, not unfrequent- 
ly occasions a loss of distinctness, even in those things 
which are essentially important and fairly within the com- 
pass of man's perceptive horizon. 

§ 18. We now proceed to the FOURTH illustration, as 
applied to the intellectual economy. And here we come to 
mattery which are neither visible nor tangible, and are only 
to be known by their effects. We perceive, we imagine, 
we reflect, we reason ; and with these powers we are all 
familiar, and know that they exist, and according to Prop. 
I. have their distinctive laws; but beyond this, in all the 
efRcient principles of thought and feeling, we shall remain 
ignorant, at least while in the flesh, and under human in- 
firmities. 

§ 10. In a variety of particulars there is a strong analogy 
between the laws of the mind and those of the body. Both 
not only are strengthened by exercise, when acting in con- 
formity to these laws, but also require a surprising ease 
and facility in their action. That which at first was diffi- 
cult and almost impossible to perform, will, by perseverance 
in practice, become perfectly easy. The perception, me- 
mory, understanding, and imagination may in a few years, 
by proper cultivation, become so wonderfully improved in 
power and activity, that it would scarcely be accredited that 
any individual could possibly attain such surprising mental ' 
enlargements. Bat like gymnastic exercises to promote the 
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health and strength of the body, they nnust be appropriate 
and judicious, and in accordance with the laws of the 
mind ; for it must be recollected, that the natural order of 
things, in this particular, maybe as effectually interrupted 
as those pertaining to the physical, vegetable, or organic 
economy. 

§ 20. ' The mind, from physical causes, may be deprived 
of certain instrumentalities of development; for example — 
the regular action or influence of the laws of sensation, 
from which perception is derived, may be wholly interrupt- 
ed from some physical defects, so that the mind (according 
to Prop. IV.) will thereby be entirely deprived of all those 
ideas connected with sound, colour, taste, or smell; for the 
organs connected with each of these senses respectively, 
have frequently cither been entirely wanting or .totally 
blunted by disease or malconformation. 

§21. An interruption in the action of thought may occur 
by sleep, fainting, or by a blow, producing a comatose state. 
But these cases arc not interruptions to the regular action 
of tlie laws of niind^ but only the result of a temporary 
physical influence on the natural order of things. An in- 
terruption however in the regular action of the laws of the 
mind, may occur by disease, or by its own irregular or over 
actings. The removal however of the exciting cause will 
necessarily be followed by a perfect restoration, provided 
no physical infirmity be induced by a long continuance of 
the disease ; provided, also, there was no diseased action 
of the mind to constitute one of the exciting causes of the 
complaint. The irregular or over action of the mind may 
be the result of a concentration of strong feeling, such as 
may arise, from jealousy, remorse, envy, fear, mortified 
pride in various forms, despair, and disappointed love* Or 
it may result, not from the influence of these passions, or 
from external excitements, hxki legitimately frojxi the opefa- 
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tions of its own appropriate functions, which however have 
been most injudiciously exercised. These cases, however, 
are very rare, even more rare than sickness arising from 
bodily exercise, a well known preventive to, instead of a 
cause producing such an effect. And it is . so with the 
mind; its proper exercise will strengthen it, and be the 
happy means rather of fortifying it against all such derange- 
ments. 

§ 22. The injudicious or over exercise of the body may 
derange the proper actions of its functions, and so. in like 
manner it may be with respect to the mind, — ^but much 
more seldom. When an interruption in the regular action 
of the laws of the mind take place, it is usually the result 
of improper action of the mind ; more has been pressed 
upon it than it can fairly digest Instead of such mental 
food becoming nutritive and strengthening— like an over- 
loaded stomach of undigested matter, it becomes oppressive 
and debilitating. As the body is nourished and strengthened, 
not by the quantity of food taken into the stomach, but by 
the quantity duly digested ; so the mind also is benefited and 
strengthened, not by the variety of subjects over which a cur- 
sory glance is taken, but by such a thorough digestion of 
their whole composition, as may become healthful, strength- 
ening nutriment to all the faculties of the mind. The pei*- 
ception of truth that ought to be rendered, by patient and 
careful investigation, as clear to the mind as the bright mid- 
day sun to the corporeal eye, will become clouded, indis- 
tinct, and confused by a hurried or an otherwise improper 
course, especially when there is an injudicious commingling 
of heterogeneous matters. Not only each branch of truth 
is thus obscured, but the whole system of truth itself is alto- 
gether deranged. The mind, in this condition, is like the 
earth before it was brought out of its chaotic state : — ^it is 

without form, and void, and darkness is upon the face of 
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§ 23. But how very diQerent from all this would the case 
be, if each subject was distinctly presented to the mind, 
and its proper use and proper place carefully assigned to it 
Then order and satisfaction would prevail throughout the 
whole mental store-house." No difRculties would be 
encountered to find any thing and every thing ; for their 
uses being well known, they would ever have their proper 
and respective places. The mind's eye being ever accus- 
tomed to see them thus located, would, with great facility 
and advantage, call them into requisition, at any moment 
lostead of confusion, there would be order : instead of in- 
distinctness of mental vision, there would he distinctness. 
All this is no fanciful picture. There is not a philosophic 
mind that will not duly appreciate all that has been por- 
trayed; and as many as have seriously attended to this 
subject, have long deplored the imperfection of the prevail- 
ing system'; a system calculated to produce muddled minds. 
We are forcibly reminded of the corroborative sentiment 
of the poet, happily expressed in the following manner : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
Their shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 
But drinking largely sobers us agun." 

r . 

§ 24. We knew a young man, some thirty years ago, 
who in a few years of the most laborious application, passed 
through his classical, collegiate, and divinity studies; bat 
whose mind could not haVe faithfully digested one-tenth 
part of the matter over which he had skimmed in his rapid 
flight His sermons, like those of many others, we are sorry 
to say, were a fair specimen of what we might have ex- 
pected from such minds, educated in confusion. Nor was 
he without a full conviction of the unhappy condition of his 
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bewildered intellect, for he most freely and frankly con- 
versed with us concerning it ; and we had no difficulty to 
perceive the true cause of that confusion and indistinctness 
of mental vision, of which he then so bitterly complained. 
From that time, we have had our deepest interest excited 
in this all important subject, and our attention and inquiries 
have been directed with more than ordinary solicitude to 
the means and measures by which a sound and rational 
course of study might be promoted ; such as would insure 
the full and vigorous development of all the mental, moral, 
and physical powers and faculties. The fruit of our more 
early labours in this subject, issued in a course of lectures 
on mental philosophy and education ; and the sentiments 
and views then illustrated, appeared in a work published 
about twenty years since. 

§ 25. We have thus, in reference to the intellectual econ- 
omy, pointed out some few examples in which the regular 
action of the appropriate and established laws, (according 
to Prop. I.) may be disturbed' by an interruption in the 
natural order of things, and at the same time presented 
some suggestions on the importance of paying a due regard 
to the nature of those laws by which the mind is regulated 
and strengthened, till it is brought to its full development 

§ 26. The FIFTH illustration of universal law on the 
moral economy, embraces, with those we have already 
considered, all that belongs to the universe of maiier or 
mind. We shall now present this illustration. No laws 
are so difficult of human comprehension as those which 
govern the moral being. . We have already admitted our 
entire inability to define what law is, in connexion with 
matter; although, in this particlilar, we have its visible 
operations distinctly spread out before us. Our difficulties, 
therefore, are greatly augmented when we attempt to de- 
fine what law is in reference to invisible and incomprehen- 
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sible agencies.* Indeed the faculties of mind and of mo- 
rals seem to be so interwoven, that it is with difficulty we 
can make any thing hke a satisfactory analysis of them. 
That which is termed the moral, evidently appears not to 
be entirely an independent faculty or power, but a distinc- 
tive quality of intelligence, on the operation of which it is 
dependent for its own exercises. So peculiar and distinct, 
however, is the moral power frOm that of mere intelligence, 
that we are justified not only in treating each as a separate 
faculty and power, but also in making the distinction, and 
using the terms of moral and intellectual being. 

§ 27. While the chief glory and excellence of the intel- 
lectual attribute depends on that of the moral, it is notwitlb- 
standing, so far at least as mere entity is concerned, alto- 
gether independent of moral agency. The moral faculties 
however cannot exist one moment without the intelfectual. 
From all which, it will be clearly seen, that there can be no 
moral faculties without intelligence ; and yet there may be 
much intelligence without any moral influence. Intelligence 
seems to be the eye through which the moral being percetves 
moral beauiy and excellence. The clearer the intelligence, 

* fuB, harmomaui, and vigorous expreUe of the moral being, has 
never been known in tny of our guilty race since the apostacy of man ; and 
the cause of such defect will be fully shown in its proper place. The 
greatest elevation of moral excellence which a human being has attSuned 
since the fall, comes infinitely short of the moral perfection which wia 
lost in the fall:— and as this is the deplorable fact, how little can we know 
of the nature of our moral attributes tha^t have been so deeply sunk in 
ruin! The God of all grace, in tender mercy, compassionate us, his fee- 
ble, igpnorant, dying creatures, and send into our hearts the renovating 
influence of spiritual life, that in thq exercises of our moral nature, we 
may attain a consciousness of the qualities of this most exalted attribute 
of our nature, no less clear and distinct than that which we have of the 
intellectual qualities derived from the exereisea of them, and which.is ob- 
tained in no other way. . 
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the brighter the vision, notwithstanding the vision does not 
constitute the moral principle, for devils, with gigantic intel- 
lects, believe and tremble. It is the moral principle, more 
or less vitalized, that seizes upon the moral vision with a 
grasp always proportionate to the strength of that vitality, 
and in like ratio delights in the exhibitions of moral beauty 
and excellence as its appropriate food and nourishment 
There may be the exercise of strong moral power, where 
the vision of moral excellence is faint ; and, on the con- 
trary, there may be but little moral power exerted where 
that vision is clear and distinct, because the vitality of that 
power is but weak. A clear vision of moral beauty and 
excellence, however, is always most favourable, not 6nly * 
to promote the exercise of the moral powers, but' also to 
improve them. The clearer the vision and the stronger the 
mof*al powers, the higher the being will necessarily rise in 
true excellence, as well as in true happiness. Thus it is, 
that although the intellectual and moral principles are dis- 
tinctly different in their nature and exercises, they are not- 
witlidtanding closely connected, and reciprocally act on 
each other. 

§ 28. In human beings, the intellectual facultiets constitute 
the connecting link between the moral and physical econ- 
omy. Moral influence therefore acts on the physical facul- 
ties, through the medium of the intellectual ; — and, again, 
physical influence acts through the medium of the same 
power on that of the moral As the intellectual is totally 
separate in its character and exercises from the moral, and 
can be no part of it, as has been observed, so, much less 
can the physical, in all the exercises of its animal charac- 
ter, be any part of the moral nature. Animal sympathies 
and feeling may, therefore, have no more moral principle 
in them, than the sympathies of nnere intuitive animal beings. 
The moral principle rises infinitely above this, and its 
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origin in thb heaven-born benevolence that emanates from, 
the Deity himself. Animal feelings may indeed be av^aken- 
ed, and its strong appeals urged upon the intellect, which, 
if received and approved, may be referred to the moral 
principle, and thus produce an appropriate mqral effect, 
resulting in benevolent acts. Such acts only are praise- 
worthy, for they alone are purely moral, and distinct from 
all improper principles aild selfish motives. 

§ 29. In the strict signification of the term, the moral life 
of the whole human family, humiliating as may be the fact, 
has been utterly destroyed (as mentioned in Prop. IV.) by 
an . entire change in the order of dependence^ as we shall 
DOW proceed fully to show, after some necessary prelimi- 
nary remarks. 

§ 30. The whole creation seems to consist m two grand 
divisions of matter and mind ; and the laws that govern 
each, although differing in their nature, are notwithstanding 
very analogous in all their operations. In the physical 
universe we have shown, that gravitation is not only the 
great fundamental law^ but also the elementary principle of 
all physical law. It binds creation together throughout, in 
all its parts, and is the great conservative principle, not 
only of each respective world, in every thing that relates 
to its own safety and well being, but of all surrounding 
worlds, by maintaining universal order, union, and har- 
mony. Nor is the other part of creation without its great 
fundamental lawy in which in like manner is involved the 
elementary principles of all its laws^ and by the operation of 
which it diffuses throughout the universe of moral beings, 
by its conservative principle, universal order, harmony, and 
happiness. 

§31. This great fundamental law is revealed in the 
Scriptures by our Saviour, in these remarkable words, 
given in reply to a lawyer, .who asked what was the great 
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commandment in the law : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind; — and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyselC 
Here, it is clearly seen, that Love is the great fundamental 
law, and elementary principle of all moral law — love to 
Grod, and love to man ; — and it is worthy of special remark, 
that it is added, <^on these hang all the law. and the pro- 
phets";" thus fully recognizing the position we have assumed, 
that l(m is the great fundamental principle of all moral law, 
as well as the great principle involved in the whole subject 
of revelation itself, communicated through and by the pro- 
phets as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. From the 
whole exhibition of this deeply interesting subject, we have 
a system of truth, a unity of design in the creation an4 go- 
vernment of matter and mind, in which the most simple 
elementary principles. produce the most magnificent results: 
and it is clearly evident, from all that has been said, that 
gravitation is the great law of matter; and love, most analo- 
gous to it in its conservative principles, the great law of 
mind. 

§32. Nor can we avoid, in contemplating the action 
of these two great universal laws, being forcibly struck 
with the strong analogy they have to each other. Gravita<« 
tion is not a mere passive principle^ confined in its effects to 
a single world, where it concentrates all its powers for ita 
own advantage ; but it is active^ and its very activity sus- 
tains the worlds around in the sweetest harmony. In like 
manner, pure love is not concentrated in itself, but in its 
active benevolence, scatters blessings far and wide. Some 
worlds have a little system of worlds around them, and are 
peculiarly under each other's kind attractions; and in a va- 
riety of forms, promote each other's well-being; nioving all 
harmoniously together, around the great centre of attrac- 
tion. So, in like manner, moral beinga have their systems 
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created perfect in all the attributes of his nature. With all 
the other works of the Creator, he received his attributes 
and powers under the influences of the great law of love, 
one of the essential attributes of Jehovah, and a governing 
principle manifested in all the dispensations of his ways, as 
well as of all his works. 

§35. That essential influence which constitutes the living 
principle of all the laws of the universe, by which the whole 
creation, animate and inanimate, is sustained, is the Spirit 
of God, which, according to the Scriptures, " moved (or 
brooded) on the face of the waters," and subsequently, ani- 
mated the body of Adam, when into his nostrils was breath- 
ed the breath of life. Thus Adam became a living soul. 
Had the Divine Spirit been retained in man, operating on 
all the laws of his nature, and giving full eflicacy thereto, by 
his all-animating power, as well as sanctifying influence, 
there would have been secured to him, as well as to all his 
posterity, not only every perfection of moral and intellec- 
tual, but also of physical being, together with all the bless- 
ings flowing from immortality itself ; for that Spirit, it must 
be borne in mind, is emphatically the author, as well as 
upholder of life, in its broadest extent Under such influ- 
ences, disease, paiii, corruption, and death, could never 
have been known. That the Spirit, in the mahner de- 
scribed, dweHs in man's very physical nature, after his 
restoration to the favour of God, we have abundant proof; 
for it is so declared in Scripture, in a variety of places, in 
the clearest terms. We need only quote a passage or two: 
1 Con iii. 16, 17. — "Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are." 1 Cor» 
vi. 19. — " What! know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God!** 
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It is true, the indwelling of- the Spirit since the fall, and the 
operation of his influences on the physical economy, is not 
of the same nature as that prior to the fall of man, for then 
would man be free from disease, pain and deaih, as well as 
from all moral turpitude and imperfection ; but ^the Spirit, 
as now vouchsafed, has a diflerent province id which to 
act; — originally it dwelt in a body of purity; whereas it 
now has to sanctify a body of sin. 

§ 36. In the further prosecution of the subject, we have 
again to present for consideration, the propositions connect- 
ed with universal law, the most of which are as applicable 
to the moral, as they are to that of the physical, organic, or 
intellectual economy. The first proposition needs only a 
bare reading, to see its full application. The second admits 
that the natural order and relation of things may be par- 
tially or wholly interrupted, by various agencies. Of the 
laws whose operations- are thus capable of being afiected, 
that of the moral is especially so. Unlike the action of 
some other laws which are placed entirely beyond the 
power of being affected by human, or ^ven angelic agenr- 
cies, (as that of gravitation,) the proper action or influence 
of moral law is especially and directly committed to the full 
disposal of each and every intelligent moral being throughout 
the universe, and for whose government and benefit, it was 
established in infinite love. In this dispensation, moral 
agents are raised far above the condition of mere machines, 
and thereby properly constituted accountable beings. Man, 
in his original estate, was thus placed in a condition as 
nearly approximating entire independence, as the human 
mind can possibly conceive; — that is, (according to Prop. 
I., of the established universal law,) his physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral powers were upheld, and would for 
ever have been upheld In their original condition, had 
not the order of dependence^ the medium through which 
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these laws act in their appropiriate life-giving energies, been 
Tiolently interrupted, in *a manner which, in the prosecution 
of the subject, will be duly considered. 

§ 37 On our first parents devolved the most simple and 
easy of all duties, which consisted merely in permitting the 
action of these laws to take their own natural, proper, and 
full efibct. Free to act as a moral and accountable being, 
on him was imposed the most solemn responsibilities, as 
exhibited in Prop. IV.; — and fearful and heaven-daring was 
the act of violating the order cf dependence^ by which was 
interrupted the regular action of tho^elaws which God had 
wisely established, and connected with every attribute of 
man's nature, for his safety, preservation and happiness. 
That such a constitution of free agency was wise and good» 
no one will dare deny. To have framed the best laws thus 
to insure man's highest interest, was befitting an infinitely 
wise and gracious God; and to have' committed to man the 
ability to exercise the passive power, (which may be termed 
passive obedience^ or submission to law,) consisting simply 
in permitting the action of these laws to take its own ap- 
propriate course ; and also the ability- to exercise the actb>e 
power to change the order dependence^ so as to afifect the 
regular action or influence of law, was most indubitably con- 
sistent swith every principle of justice and goodness. When 
we speak of passive and active conduct towards established 
law, we simply refer to the state of the disposition either 
passively to acquiesce in, or actively to resist its claims. 
True obedience to the law, however, in common parlance, 
includes not only the cordial yielding to its claims, but also 
the willing and active obedience to all its requisitions, so 
that the creature sweetly yields to the action of the law, 
and to all its impulses, as holy, just and good. Indeed, as 
stated in Prop. L, the action of these laws has its specific 
apiplication to each intelligent, moral being, and the injury 
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done by changing the order through which these laws act» 
cannot affect the interests, or the well-being of any part of 
God's universe beyond the moral agent who may thuf 
abuse the power conferred on bim, to his own hjurt ; and by 
a constitution of things, (which will .be considered hereaf- 
ter,) to the hurt of those who may be, by a physical con- 
nexion, a part of him. 

§ 38. Every possible incentive, from the consideration of 
personal safety and happiness, is presented to intelligent 
creatures, to induce a full acquiescence in, and cordial 
yielding to all the actions, or influences of law, by which 
*^ihey live^ ani nwve^ and have their being J* The force of 
an additional incentive was doubtless presented to our first 
parents, in the reflection that not only their own well-being 
was involved in this most just and reasonable submission to 
God's righteous government, but also of unnumbered mil- 
lions who were to be " bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh." For the safety of these, to the latest posterity, they 
could not be indifferent. These, doubtless, were viewed 
with every parental solicitude, and in the strongest affec- 
tion were entwined about the tenderest fibres of their heart. 

§ 39. In the position in which we have placed man, we 
have exhibited him as a free-will, moral, and responsible 
agent — as approximating to an inconceivable nearness to a 
state of independent existence. In this exhibition we are 
particularly desirous not to be misunderstood. We believe 
our position enables us to remove, in a great measure, an 
embarrassing difficulty, long experienced by the most skil* 
ful theologians, viz. — To ascertain the point where God^s 
agency terminates^ and man's accountability begins. If God's 
agency be made to terminate too soon, and man's account- 
ability to begin too soon, the former would thereby be rob- 
bed of his dominion, and his moral government be destroys 
ed« — and the latter rendered altogether an independent 
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being. But if, on the contrary, God's agency be made to 
terminate too late, and man's accountability to begin too 
late, the former would then be made the direct author of sin, 
and of every moral as well as physical evil in the world,— 
and the latter a mere block, or at most an automaton, that 
is only moved when acted upon. While we believe we 
have made a discrimination in this matter, we are consoled 
with the persuasion that we have not in the least particdar 
robbed God of an iota of his prerogative as Governor and 
upholder of the universe ; or man of the smallest fraction 
' of his free agency and acc9untability. From the whole 
train of reasoning thus pursued, we therefore hold it to be 
self-evident, that man was created perfectly free frvm all 
force; restraint^ or constraint, having his dependence simply 
on an efficaciatts action of law, immutably established in the 
c(mstitution of things, and mysteriously upheld^ guided^ and 
overruled By Divine power. 

§40. The degree of importance which attaches to this 
doctrine, and which embraces man's accountability and 
fall, may very properly be demanded. In reply, we have 
to observe, (though we take the liberty to digress a little 
from our subject,) that whatever may be presented as Di- 
vine truth, that has not a direct tendency to cherish an 
elevated, rational piety, connected with a deep, humbling 
sense of dependence and obligation, may very jusdy be 
suspected, either as being false or of little practical worth. 
For, after all, if any truth has but little or no practical 
bearing or utility, it is in reality in like proportion of little 
or no worth ; and the possession- of it will be of no real 
advantage. Indeed the value of truth is ever in propor- 
tion to its practical applicability. The mariner's compass 
is the most important instrument to a navigator to find 
his destined port, and wiU accordingly claim a like pro- 
portionate regard. ,The sextant or quadrant will be 
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next in importance : the chronometer next, and finally bis 
log. Now the last is an auxiliary, and may indeed be dis- 
pensed with, though to some disadvantage: How ridicu- 
lous then would it appear, were we to see a navigator set 
a great value upon the last mentioned instrument. How 
very injudicious would he be in exhibiting it with as much 
ado as if it was in reality primary and absolutely indispen- 
sable ; and perhaps, at the san^e time, scarcely bestowing 
any particular regard upon that which is most essentially 
important. But this folly of over-rating, under-rating, and 
disproportionately-rating matters and things, we are called 
upon to witness and deeply to deplore every day of our lives. 
Were we permitted to urge an injunction most important 
to rational and accountable beings, and applicable in every 
step of life, it would be,, value every thing in proportion to 
its real practical worthy whether it belongs to morals^ mindl 
07' matter y and in Uke proportion make it the subject of your 
close attention^ study ^ and pursuit 

§41. In the application of these renniarks, and to return 
from this slight digression, ^e observe that there are moral 
truths^ holding diverse grad.es of importance, and although 
the subject more immediately under discussion cannot 
be as highly ' important, comparatively speaking, as the 
compass by which we steer the moral bark; yet, notwith- 
standing, its true value claims at least a juxtaposition with 
it, for in reality it holds more than an ordinary high rank 
in the scale of practical moral truths. * v 

§42. The moral feelings which this doctrine as thus 
presented would naturally beget, doubtless would be a 
deep sense of dependence on a Being of infinite perfection, 
connected with a consciousness of solemn accountability. 
Man, in the full enjoyment of his original, cloudless intel- 
lect, arid moral perfections, would doubtless, in view of the 
truths we have thus exhibited, be led to exercise a train of 
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pious emotions, somewhat like the following: — My sove- 
reign Lord and creator has displayed in the production of 
this body, mind, and spirit, as he has in aH the other works 
of his hands, the wonders of his wisdom, power, and good- 
ness ; and while I see the beautiful adaptation and wonder- 
ful excellence of all the visible works of God presented to 
the bodily eye, what infinitely higher wonders are display- 
ed in the harmonious and efficient actings of all those nu- 
merous invisible la\^s by which creation is continually sus- 
tained, and to which it is entirely indebted for all its true 
excellence and beauty. In these laws especially, I behold 
the refulgent- glory of the infinitely perfect Jehovah^ The 
visible creation indeed is most, beautifully and oiagnificent- 
ly contrived, but these laws infinitely surpass the work of 
creation in excellence, being in reality the cai^se, of which 
the visible creation is the effect In these laws are seen 
the very vital influences from which all the external glory 
of creation is derived, and upon which all things depend. 
It is true, by a sovereign and immutable constitution of 
things I am upheld, and I shall for ever be upheld by ap- 
propriate laws, if their regular efficient action be not 
affected by my interrupting the order of things; and in all 
this I see and feel my dependence on the agency of the 
great Author of life — the Spirit of God, who maintains the 
action of these laws, and gives them vitality by his constant 
and adorable presence. I may, indeed, as a moral agent, 
interrupt the regular organization of things, and thereby 
affect the appropriate action of those laws, but I have been 
mercifully warned against committing this deed of ruin; 
and as mercifully instructed in the dreadful and inevitable 
consequences of such an act Thus I am moved by a 
double motive not to violate the ordinances of Heaven. 
Hence it is evident, that the doctrine in the form here 
presented, was much better calculated in man's original. 
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as it now is in his imperfect estate, to produce en- 
larged and adoring views of God's loarks and ways, than 
the doctrine which we have been labouring to controvert ; 
and which, it will be remembered, presented the divine 
Being as upholding all things by a continual creation, so 
that .the idpa of arbitrary force and fatality would necessa- 
rily be connected with every thought of such a system. 

§ 43. The important question now comes fairly before us, 
viz. — In what way did our first parents (according to Prop. 
II.) effect a derangement in the natural order and relation 
of things connected with their moral nature,— or, in other 
words, in what way was the exercise of love to God^ which 
is the foundation of the whole moral law, interrupted, and 
man's high moral condition subverted ? This is one of the 
most deeply interesting subjects that can possibly be pre*^ 
sented to the consideration of man. It is interesting as a 
matter of history and revelation ; it is interesting, as it fur- 
nishes a full development of the true condition and charac- 
ter of the moral, physical, and intellectual attributes of man 
in his original estate ; it is interesting as it ethibits the itue 
cause of his departed glory, and his present fallen, imper- 
fect andl wretched condition; and it is interesting, infinitely 
so beyond all conception, inasmuch as it vitally concerns 
this portion of God's intelligent and accountable beings — 
involving, in the right apprehension of it as essentially con- 
nected with the remedial plan, their present and eternal 
happiness. 

§ 44. Love has been defined as ^ the attraction of the 
soul towards an object thought good." In its most exalted 
form, we hesitate not to say, it is the gravitation of the soul^ in 
all its revohitionst towards God, the moral centre of the universe* 
If the foundation of genuine love be moral excellence in the 
object thereof, it follows, that in proportioq to the develop- 
ments of this quality will be the strength of that love. But 
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God in creation and providence, has made full developments 
of infinite excellence and moral perfections; therefore, all 
beings who are under the regular action of this great law of 
moral influence, must necessarily love God supremely, and 
his creatures for his sake subordinately. i 
§ 45. The question may arise, how could it ever be pos- 
sible to effect a change in the action or influences of moral 
laws upon any of God's creatures, situated as has been de- 
scribed? To which we reply, tb^fras they were not created 
immutable, therefore whatever influences might be brought 
to bear on such moral free-agents as would tend to obscure 
God's moral excellence^ to depreciate his perfections, or 
to call in question the righteousness of his moral govern- 
ment, would doubtless produce such a direct effect on the 
attracting influence of love, as to cause the soul, like a 
world that had lost its centripetal power^ to fly off from its 
moral centre, to its own certain and deplorable ruin. That 
such influences were employed by fallen angels in the case 
of man cannot be doubted, as the Scriptures give a full ac- 
count of the fact, and that they were plied in the most artful 
and insidious manner many learned commentators have fully 
shown. With the manner in which sin was first introduced 
into the universe, and the subsequent fall of angek from 
their first estate, we have nothing to do, further than the 
simple fact which has been revealed, and pointed out as the 
chs^nnel through which sin and death were introduced into 
the world. 

§ 46. That the Almighty could not have prevented this 
evil, with all the misery that is in the universe, would be 
blasphemous to affirm. That all this, however, as stated in 
Prop. III., will be overruled for good by a beneficent Crea- 
tor, who delights in the happiness of his creatures, we 
firmly believe ; but how man can reconcile all. the difficul- 
ties necessarily cop/iected with God's righteous moral 
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government, we feel ourselves utterlyvincompetent to show. 
We know but little of the government of the physical uni- 
verse, much less of the moral. If, with our five puny senses, 
we grope in thick darkness in relation to m^ny things even 
perceptible to these senses, how much more is it impracti-- 
cable for us to fathom the moral government of the infinite 
Jehovah. Rather than presume in such an attempt, it would 
be infinitely more wise to exercise the childlike spifit of the 
great Apostle, and, overwhelmed with adoring wonder, to 
exclaim, O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out ! 

§ 47. We shall now proceed to the consideration of the 
nature of God's prohibition, the language of which is evi- 
dently, do Ihyself no harm — interrupt not the orders of 
dependence, by which the regular action or influence of any 
of the laws of your nature may be affected, whether connect- 
ed with the physical, intellectual or moral economy. All this 
was infinite kindness, and designed effectually to insure 
man's safety, and to promote his highest happiness. But it 
must be attentively observed, that not only the due influence 
of the particular laws connected with each attribute of 
man, must be carefully preserved, according to Prop. VI., 
but, also, that these attributes themselves, must be main- 
tained in all their vital influences, according to the natural 
and harmonious order in which God had rendered them 
subordinate to each other. In this organization and ar- 
rangement of man's attributes, the moral was constituted 
supreme — first in order, and first in action. It was the link 
that connected man t6 bis Maker; and the union thug 
formed, necessarily would have secured to man not only 
his immortality, but his perfect happiness. Under the mo- 
ral, was placed in due subordination, the intellectual; — nor 
was there a thought, purpose, or feeling, that did not origi- 
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nate under the most powerful moral influence, being dic- 
tated by supreme love to God, ^qd subordinate love to his 
creatures. The physical attribute again was placed wholly 
subordinate to the intellectual, and thus being under its dic- 
tates, was necessarily under due moral guidance. It was the 
dreadful violation of this order and relation of things^ esta- 
blished in infinite wisdom and goodness, that constituted 
the criminality of man's first disobedience. 

§48. The simple eating of the forbidden fruit, was no 
crime in itself considered: — in fact, we hesitate not to say, 
that no physical act is d sin^ although it is the testimony 
that sin is in active operation where it originates; — for out 
of the Aeof^.proceed evil thoughts, murders, aclidteries. Sic* It 
is the relations that we sustain to beings in general, and the 
duties growing out of those relations according to the very 
nature ^nd fitness of things, that constitute moral obligation^ 
the violation of which is sin.* Does a man take the goods 
of his neighbour? — there is no crime in that act, if it be by 
his consent, or by honest barter or contract. Does he disobey 
his parents? — there is no sin in that, if the command be 
unlawful. Does he disobey the commands of his neighbour 
. even when these are lawful? — there is no crime in that, un- 
less the obligations under the relation of servant, hireling, 
oir subject, bind him to such duties. Does a maa cohabit 
with his neighbour's daughter? — there is no sin in that, pro- 
vided he be lawfully united to her. Does a man kill his 
neighbour? — ^there is no crime in that, if it be in self- 
defence, or if the law demands his execution. Thus, it is 
clear, that sin is not in the overt act, for the same act may 
be either criminal or innocent, according to the circum- 
stances connected with the relations that the parties sustain 
to each other. Hence the eating of the forbidden fruit was 
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no crime in itself considered, had not the relation of a 
dependent subject to a Sovereign of infinite wisdom and 
benevolence, bound man in eternal obligations to obedience. 
Nor was the command capricious ; it was designed to stand 
as the living, visible testimony of an obedient heart, or the 
index to point by an overt act, its undeniable rebellion; — 
involving in one act, the commission of a morale intellectual 
and physical crime. 

§ 49. The mandate of heaven was simply — preserve the 
attributes of nature in their due, harmonious order. Let the 
moral, dictate eveiy intellectual effort ; and the intellectual^ 
again guide every physical impulse. The forbidden tree 
was to stand as a living witness— a test of man's obedience 
to this high command. If the gratification of animal nature 
be under the guidance of intellectual dictates, and these 
again be the offspring of high moral principles, it is at once 
apparent, that unlawful animal gratification can never pos- 
sibly take place under such influences. 
; § 50. It is very remarkable, that the attack of the tempter 
was not made through appeals, as some have supposed, to- 
man's lower nature ; well knowing that here was not the go- 
verning principle; but the attack was made on the higher, the 
moral attribute — the very spring of all action: and the strong 
destructive thrust was at the very living principle of til 
moral la.w, — love to God. The insidious attack was in 
the form of a question,, involving hard thoughts of the 
righteousness of God's commands. Its language is plainly 
this: — Is it possible^ that God hath said^ ye shall not eat 
of every tree of the garden? The question was not only 
listened to, but soon entertained with the vile suspicions 
that there was unreasonableness in the command. The 
reply of the woman, gave the tempter full evidence that his 
lure had taken, for she not only falsely adds to the prohibi- 
tion what it did not contain, neither shall ye touch itf but 
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also cleatly intimates the workings of hard thoughts against 
God, for restrictions she deemed unjustly severe, and a 
decided willingness, by her own supplement, to make it 
appear even more strict than truth would justify. 

§ 51. This was the great crime — ^the yielding up, and 
sacrificing the governing, moral principle, and thus making 
the first destructive inroad on one of the attributes of man, 
and thereby subverting the very order of things. The 
tempter having obtained this victory, was then emboldened 
to declare, that the penalty of death for the transgression 
of the law, should not be inflicted, and next proceeds to 
attack the intellectual attribute, by promising our first pa- 
rents in their' disobedience, the advantage of becoming as 
gods, knowing good and evil. The intellectual here yields 
to pride and ambition, and having thrown off the moral 
restraint, finally consummates utter ruin, by falling under 
the dominion of sehsual lust, and becoming the slave of 
animal appetite. Thus it was that the glory of man de- 
parted; — the whole order of his nature became subverted 
and deranged ; — the physical became the primary and go- 
verning attribute, and under its sensual dictates, the intel- 
lectual became enslaved and crippled in its noblest energies. 
Nor did this career of consequences stop here, in its dread- 
ful devastations. The Spirit of God, the great author of life, 
grieved at the folly and wickedness of man, could no 
longer have intercourse and fellowship with him. The 
departure of his special, sanctifying and immortalizing in- 
fluences, left the body under the full control of earthly, 
perishable matter; subjecting him thereby, to every de- 
rangement of his physical nature — to disease, pain and 
.death. His physical being, doubtless, met a shock that 
soon told, by his sad experience,, that already the work of 
death had begun its* dreadful ravages, and that thus dying. 
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must eventaally die» agreeably to the penalty of a vio- 
lated law. 

^ 52. The departure of the special vivifying influences of 
the Spirit not only revealed a sad tale to the physical 
econprny, but the intellectual, also, participated largely in 
the deplorable shock. Its more noble and refined powers 
and perceptions were either miserably blunted, or utterly 
perverted ; and the source of its highest enjoyments was, 
alas, drie.d up for ever. But the moral nature fell a victim 
to a deeper wo — it sunk in utter ruin, by a spiritual death. 
All its vitality fled, when the attractions that bound it to its 
great moral centre were broken asunder, and thus wickedly 
destroyed. The only fragment left of the moral attribute, 
ig the obscure traces of conscious accountability; — and the 
dread of an hereafter, kindly operates in mercy^ like pre- 
serving salt, to save our miserable world from all the hor- 
rors of moral putrefaction and wretchedness. The picture 
is not too highly coloured. The boasted excellence of 
human nature, about which we sometimes hear so much, 
betrays, great ignorance of the secret springs of human 
action, and an entire unacquaintance with the human heart, 
the character of which, the experience of all ages and all 
countries has proven, what the Scriptures represent it to be, 
** deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked." That 
which is called virtue and morality in the world, are indeed 
the noble restraints of a good education, and the careful cul- 
tivation of the sweet sympathies of our nature. But all 
this is not founded in the highly exalted moral principles of 
heaven. It may all be fairly traced to physical sensibilities, 
guided by intellectual refinement Thus we have traced 
all the circumstances of the fall of man, and the occasion 
that has brought death into the world, and all our wo." 

§53. The disputed point, whether an actual covenant 
was made with Adam as a public person, not for himself 
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only, but for his posterity, in which his disobedience and 
consequent fall and misery would involve them, as well as 
himself, in ruin ; or his obedience and confirmation in Bfe 
and happiness, would secure to them the same benefits, we 
d^em altogether unnecessary to discuss. Whether the terms 
were explicitly stated or not, one thing is certain, (and it 
is more than probable,- that our first parents well knew it 
before the fall,) that according to the ver/ constitution of 
things, as we shall take occasion presently to show, the 
race of Adam must necessarily fall in him, and thus endure 
all the ruins of apostacy, as the facts of the case incontesti- 
bly demonstrate. 

§ 54.. To vindicate the righteousness of God in all the 
pangs incident to a fallen, suffering hun)anity, is not neces- 
sary for our present purpose. It may be observed, that all 
this is the na^tutal consequence of things. . It is not necessa-^ 
ry that the Divine Being, whose laws are ajl dictated in 
infinite wisdom and benevolence, for the preservation of the 
works of his hands, and for the happiness of his creatures, 
should make direct manifestations of his wrath against the 
violations of his laws. These laws, in the physical, as well 
as intellectual and moral economy, are so framed that they 
cannot be violated, without destructive consequences, ac- 
cording to the pri7Lciple$ of universal law. He, therefore, 
that attempts to contravene the arrangements, as well as 
injunctions of Deity, sins against his own soul, and be- 
comes his own tormentor. The Supreme Being is just when 
he leaves men or angels to their own choice, and permits 
them to pursue their own mad, but voluntary departuie 
from the fountain of life and bliss, and thus involve them- 
selves in misery and ruin. It is, therefore, altogether un- 
necessary, that the infinitely benevolent Creator should 
pursue them with whips and scorpions,, vindictively to teach 
them their folly, and bring them to submit to his authority. 
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Not, however, that the Divine Being may not, on particular 
occasions, go out of the ordinary dispensations of things, to 
visit special wickedness with special judgments; such as 
the destruction of the world by a deluge — the cities of the 
plain by a tempost of fire — and heaven-daring rebellion by 
a destructive earthquake. These, with other rare cases^ 
however, only serve to show, that the Divine Being is. not 
that indifferent spectator of the violations of law, which 
some have presumptuously supposed him to be, from the 
fiict, observable in the constitution of things, that ".^m is its 
own punishment*" Although it is an established principle, 
that punishment will ever be in precise proportion to every 
d[eviation from law, yet it is right that the Almighty should 
manifest the deep grief, as well as abhorrence with which 
he sees his own good laws despised and trampled upon ; 
especially when heaven-daring offences seem to call for it 

§ 55. We shall now proceed to consider, briefly, the con- 
dition in which the human race is born into the world. We 
have already examined the condition of our first parents in 
their moral, intellectual, and physical estate, both before 
and after the fall ; and as man's physical nature is first de- 
veloped, this will claim our first attention. 

\ 56. In the whole arrangement of physical nature, it is 
an immutable law, in the very constitution of things, that 
every seed, as well as every scion, in the vegetable king- 
dom, produces precisely its like; and that, too, in all the 
perfections or imperfections connected with the! various 
species or kind. So, in like manner, it may be said of ani- 
mals in general. In relation to man, this is peculiarly true; 
and hence it is, that wo are familiar with the fact, never 
denied, because well established, that there are hereditary 
diseases, both of body and mind. Nervous irritability, the 
scrofula, consumption, gout, and various other diseases^ 
have gone dowa in regular saccession, from father to son» 
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through many generations. Aberrations, derangements, 
and idiocracy of mind, together with similar temperaments, 
dispositions and habits, have, in like manner, existed in 
families, and especially in those that had extensively inter- 
married. In many cases, however, a sound, healthy, robust 
mother, , has effectually arrested a family disease. From 
sound health and vigorous constitutions, longevity has often 
been very remarkably preserved in families ; and physicians 
are familiar with the wonderful tenacity with which such 
hold to life in perilous diseases ; and the surprising recove- 
ries often noticeable in such individuals. With all these 
facts before us, who can doubt for a moment, that the 
physical nature of man as it now exists in its general pro- 
perties, was received from our first parents, and is in reality 
a true copy of their physical nature, transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, to the present time; and although 
many modifications, as we have stated, may have since 
taken place, from well known natural causes, yet the gene- 
ral infirmities. and imperfections incident to a fallen nature, 
are alike experienced by the whole human family. So 
much for the- physical economy of man, as it is derived 
from our first parents. 

§ 57. We now come to the consideration of his intellec- 
tual economy, which derives all its life and efficacy from 
the soul; and in the case of Adam, this immortal principle 
was superadded to the body after its organization was 
fully completed, having been, as the Scripture informs us, 

breathed into his nostrils as the breath of life, and thus 
man became a living soul." In like manner, it maiy be, the 
soul of every human being is superadded to the body by the 
creating agency of God, as soon as it is perfected, and 
comes into the world ; otherwise it must be derived from 
the body ; iq admit the latter, would at once impress the 
soul with materiality, for if it be derived from aarthly 
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matter, it will necessarily partake of its nature and qualities ; 
and like that of irrational animals and plants, it will most 
certainly perish with such matter as soon as vitality ceases.* 

§ 58. Whether the soul be added to the body immediately 
after the birth, or before, as some affirm, we will not dis- 
pute; but it appears most reasonable, that as the foetus is 
entirely dependent on its mother, and in a certain sense, in 
that condition, only a limb thereof, and at the same time 
not perfect in its whole organization, especially in the ac- 
tions of the vital functions, the birth is the only period of its 
perfection. It is then taken from a direct dependence, 
arising from human connexion, and thrown in its helpless- 
ness on the arm of the great Creator, who, superadding to 
it the living soul, it becomes, under this efficient agent, a 
distinct organized humau being. 

§59. The thought might suggest itself, that during the 
first few years, the bodies of infants may be animated by 
the material life common to all animals, and that at the 
mature age of accountability, the soul, in all its inestimable 
worth, is then superadded. But this would deprive infants 
of their immortality, should they die before that period ; a 
thought at which the mind naturally recoils, although some 
Doctors of divinity, of deservedly high reputation, have 
even supposed this to be the case, and written a defence of 
the position. Besides, infants were evidently taken into 
covenant relation with God, by being circumcised on the 
eighth day, and in the Christian dispensation by baptism, 
which covenant clearly involves the recognition of the Ca- 
pability of infants, enjoying immortal blessedness, and con- 
sequently that the soul, if not before, must be superadded to 
the body at its very birth.t The Abrahamic covenant is re- 
corded in Gen. xvii. 7. 12. — '*Aod I will establish my 
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covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in 
their generation, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God ' 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And he that iar eight 
days old, shall be circumcised among you." 

§ 60. The age of personal accountability commences 
after the reception of a certain degree of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute moral obligation, which depends on the 
opportunities and capacity for receiving instruction. There , 
have been instances of children who have given the most 
indubitable evidences of having embraced the gospel at as 
6arly an age as four, at which time they had necessarily 
arrived at the age of accountability ; for the claims of the 
gospel is the pressure of* moral obligation that can only 
reach those that have the abilty to receive it, and which 
constitutes the very essence of accountability. But, doubt- 
less, accountability, in many cases, is much later, and those 
deficient of intellect, like infants, can never be moral agents 
and accountable beings. Their salvation, with that of in- 
fants. Is' secured by gospel provisions. 

§61. The soul, when added to the body, as has been 
stated in Intel. Edu. § 15, is in a very feeble, and we may 
say, almost dormant condition, depending on physical influ- 
ences for its development. This fact was embraced by the 
mental philosophy of Locke, and improved upon by many 
able metaphysicians. We have already considered the 
physical condition of our first parents after the fall, and 
(Khown that their oflfspring are born into the world tvith pre- 
cisely the same physical nature. Among the other ills inci- 
dent to the fall, we stated the loss of the special presence of 
that Spirit by whose sanctifying influences every physical 
emotion, prompted by the primary, moral attribute, through 
the medium of the intellectual, was under good and holy 
restraints. 
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§ 62. Under all thlsse considerations, it is clear to a de- 
monstration, that the development of the soul, as a principle 
of animal life, under . such physical influences and under 
such circumstances, \?ill be c^rnal^ earthly and sinful. 
Apd, moreover, that the physical attribute thus circumi- 
stanced, in being first developed and exercised, will neces- 
sarily govern the intellectual attribute in all its perceptions, 
thoughts, and purposes, as has been fully shown onder 
Intellectual. Education. Thus it is that man is born into the 
world, with the attributes of his nature in the very reverse 
order to that in which God had established them; and thus 
it is, that all the ills have befallen our race, from the de- 
struction of the natural order and relation of things, accord- 
ing to Prop. III., of universal law. We do not say that the 
physical nature constantly predominates over the intellec- 
tual, for there are operating causes to arrest such predomi- 
nance, as we have already very briefly considered, . Ed- 
wards on the Will, so justly celebrated, is particularly 
defective on this point. It enters not into a recognition .of 
the true philosophy of the case, apd leaves many important 
<iperations of the will wholly untouched. 

§ 63. It may be presented as a difficulty, that had Adam 
retained his innocence, his children would, notwithstanding 
that imputed innocence, come into the world necessarily 
with reversed attributes.. It might appear so at first sights 
but it must be. borne in mind, that in that case there would 
not only be perfect physical natures, but those very natures 
would be under spiritual influence; so that the first percep- 
tions, although excited through the organs of the body, 
would, notwithstanding, be holy perceptions, and attended 
with holy feelings, and that under every fresh development, 
similar results would follow, until the intellectual was suffi- 
ciently expanded for the direct action of the government pf 
the moral being, and thus the natural and established order 
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of things would be fully preserved. This was the case with 
the blessed babe of Bethlehem, whose spiritual nature was 
more than sufficient to sustain the physical, even under the 
pressure of all the infirmities and temptations derived from 
nn imperfect fallen nature, which necessarily he inherited 
in His incarnation. We also read of those who were sanc- 
tified from their mother's womb, as in the case of John, the 
prophecy of whose coming declares, in Luke i. 15, " For he 
shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink'; and he shall be filled with 
the. Holy Ghost even from his mother's womb." 

§ 64. And now we leave it for others to judge, who may 
soberly examine the subject, whether it is not clearly mani- 
fest, that the philosophy of things as we have endeavour- 
ed herein humbly to set forth, is founded on indubitable 
matters of fact, and consistent with the very nature of 
things; — and that upon its broad principles may be explained 
may difficulties that have for ages, called forth hosts of con- 
trovertists, who have kept the world in constant commotion 
with their most unhallowed disputatious fires. Is it not true, 
with some exceptions, which will be considered in their 
proper place, that animal appetite, lust and passion, pre- 
dominate over the intellectual and moral faculties of man; 
and that, too, in innumerable instances, in the very face of 
reason, and in open defiance of health, happiness and repu- 
tation? Is it not manifest, that the deepest solicitude and 
all-absorbing thought is about " what we shall eat, and what 
we shall drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed?" — how 
shall we.be rich, the better to gratify all the animal desires 
and propensities, by the ten thousapd means i^hat earth af- 
fords ?— or if the motive be less sordid — how to be honour- 
ed, admired and distinguished ? In a word, is not' th6 
gratification of time and sense, in some form or other, the 
ruling passion of the human breast, and at the same time» 
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the strongest evidence of a phy^cal predominance, as well 
as a physical depravity, against the obvious truth of which, 
notwithstanding, some have even daiied to fulminate their 
thunders. And do these things, after which the soul so 
much pants, satisfy the desires of man? Is there not an 
aching void in all this? Can any one say, that there is' on 
earth any solid substantial bliss ; and does the infinitely com- 
passionate God, in all this, delight to mock his creatures, 
whom he expressly made to be happy ? Does not the soul 
itself, by a species of instinctive craving, pant for higher 
joys, and a purer stream at which to slake its feverish thirst 
for happiness ? And can we be reconciled, by any process 
of reason, to the thought, that the earth, filled as it is with 
wretchedness and wo, cahie thus from the hand of a God of 
infinite power, perfection and love? Does not the very 
voice of nature teach us that his work in this miserable part 
of his domain, must have been niarred and ruined by 
some interposing agency, which according to the very con- 
stitution of his government, he could not control or prevent 
without violating the established order of universal law? 
And can any philosophy better explain these difficulties, than 
that presented — and which is so obviously in accordance 
with reason, experience, revelation and general law? But 
as we have brought it to the test of reason and experience, 
what does revelation say? Mark its unerring declara- 
tions, that afiford this additional, to the many proofs of its 
divinity. 

Rom. V. 12. — Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all 
men for all have sinned. Psalm Ix. 6. — Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me. John iii. 
6. — That which is born flesh is flesh. Psalm Iviii. 3. — The 
wicked [all the sons, of AdamJ are estranged from the 
womb : they go astray as soon as the^ be born. Gen. viiL 
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21.-^And the Liord said, the imagination of man's heart is 
evil from his youth. Gen. vii 6.— And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually. Rom. iii. 10, 11« 12.— As it is written, there is 
none righteous, no, not one. There is none that understand- 
eth, there is none that seeketb after* God. They are all 
gone out of the way, they are together become unprofita- 
ble ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. Math. xv. 
19. — For out of the hdart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornication, thefts, false witness, blasphemies. 
Rom. viii. 5, 6, 7. — For they that are after the flesh, do 
mind the things of the flesh. For to be carnally minded is 
death, [moral death.] Because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be. Eph. iv. 18. — Having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart. • James iv. 1. — Lusts that war in your members. 
Rom. xiii. 14. — Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof. Rom. vi. 12. — Let not sin, therefore, reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. 
Rom. vii. 5. 14. 18. — For when we were in the flesh, the 
motions of sins which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death. For we know that 
the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold under sin. For I 
know that in me, (that is, in my flesh,) dwelieth no good 
thing. Eph. ii. 2, 3. — Wherein in tin>e past, ye walked ac- 
cording to the course of this world. Among whom, also, 
we all had our conversation in times past, in theiustsof our 
flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind. 1 John 
ii. 15, 16, 17. — Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world; tbe lust 
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of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world' 
passeth away and the lusts thereof ; but he that doeth the 
will of God abidcth for ever. Thus revelation, with uni- 
versal experience, abundantly supports our position, how- 
ever humiliating it may be to the natural pride of man. 

§ 65. But the question nmy be agitated with much fearful 
solicitude — is there no revocation of the universal law un- 
der Prop. IV., by the operation of which, the destruction of 
the f form, character, condition and perfection of the being, 
must result from the interruption or change of the natural 
order and relation of things ? We answer unequivocally 
no: — the immutability of law forbids it; — it is as eternal, 
unchangeable and stable as the very throne of heaven, and 
no part of the universe of intelligent beings will ever be per- 
mitted to witness the majesty of the law dishonoured or de- 
graded by the smallest diminution of its stern requisitions. 
The infinitely exalted height to which this universal law is 
elevated as a great first principle, places it far beyond the 
mutations incident to created things; and insitead of being 
aflbcted by changes, it overrules them, and even controls the 
very destiny of the whole universe. Its high honour will 
be supported at the expense of the whole penalty, whatever 
it may be; and that, too, most scrupulously balanced iti the 
scales of uncompromising justice, without a single abate- 
ment. In all this, we are fully supported by Scripture, as 
well as reason. Luke xvi. 17. — And it is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. Matt 
V. 18. — For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled. But while the majesty of law is thus 
maintained at such an expense, the Divine Being has been 
pleased in his adorable compassions to a fallen race, {fully 
justified by the peculiar circumstances of the case,) and in 
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perfect accordance with universal law, and with Prop. IV,, 
in particular, to cause the whole operations and energies of 
law, in their recuperatory efforts, to fall on One who is 
infinitely able and graciously willing to endure all the 
pangs which the recuperatory efforts of law inflict ; while at 
the same time, the benefits of the restorative process may 
be applied to, and experienced by those who had incurred 
a penalty, the weight of which, according to Prop. IV., 
they could never sustain, and at the same time recover the 
natural order and relation of things. But it may be asked 
by what principle of philosophy does this recuperatory 
power act? We reply, that by a union being established 
between these parties, constituting a perfect oneness in 
ev6ry essential particular, according to a plan* devised in 
infinite benevolence and wisdom, (agreeably to Prop. III.,) 
a direct efficiency is brought to bear in such a manner, thai 
the order of things which have been interrupted and even 
reversed, by the disobedience of a voluntary agent, is again 
happily restored by the regular operations of the recupera- 
tory principle of Prop. II. This oneness is produced by a 
recovery of the action of the great moral law oilove to God^ 
which recovery is effected by the Spirit of God, through 
the exhibition of gospel truths, to the hearts of perishing 
dying men. It overwhelms them with a sense of the infinite 
lov6 and condescension of God in Christ, in the provisions 
made; and their extreme unreasonableness as well as wick- 
edness in preferring and delighting in those things which 
are infinitely less worthy of the affections of the heart, than 
the Centre of Supreme (excellence. This is suflScient to 
subdue the most rebellious wills and the hardest and stout- 
est hearts to the obedience of faith and love, and to pro- 
duce a oneness of the soul with Christ. This union, as well 
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as the effects of it, is clearly expressed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. John XV. 4, 6. — Abide in me and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
i^ine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches : he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for without me ye 
can do nothing. Eph. v* 30. — For we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones. John xvii. 21. — That 
they may be one ; as thou Father art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us. 

§ 66. Thus the remedial scheme is strictly a regular pro- 
cess of law, and not that inexplicable, mysterious some- 
thing, very different from law in its nature and in its effects. 
We need only make one or two quotations from Scripture, 
to establish our position. Matt. v. 7. — Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law or the prophets. I am not come. 
to destroy but to fulfil. Rom* iii. 31. — Do we make void the 
law through faith ? God forbid ; yea, we establish the law. 
Rom. x. 4. — For Christ is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth. We do not say that we 
are justMied by any deeds of the law that we have done, or 
can do; for having destroyed the natural order and rela- 
tion of things, the law leaves us to perish ; but we are justi- 
fied by the righteousness of Christ, through faith, which codt 
stiiutes the bond of union with Christ, and that, too, by a 
regular process of law, as has been shown. 

§ 67. This oneness with the Saviour, of which we speak, 
although it secures an eternal life of happiness to those who 
have it, does not, however, immediately restore in full to 
man, his original condition and perfection ; for then diseasQ 
and pain would be unknown, and death itself would die ; but 
it places him, according to Prop. XL, undey the recuperato- 
ry influence of law, by which there will be going on during 
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life, a restorative operation, bringing back the natural 
order and relation of things, which were deranged and 
destroyed in the fall of man. Thus the love of God will be 
rendered more and more a governing principle, and the lovi 
of the world, with every lust and passion, of less and less 
influence. This recuperatory process constitutes the Chris- 
tian warfare, and what theologians call the work of sancti- 
ficalion. To this point, directly or indirectly, all the exhor- 
tations of Scripture are addressed. 1 John ii. 15. — Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 1 John 
iv. 7, 8,9, 10, 12, 16.— Beloved, let us love one another: 
for love is of God; and every one that loveth, is born of 
God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knowelh not 
God; for God is love. In this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through him. Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. If we love one 
another, God dwellcth in us, and his love is perfected in us. 
And we have known and believed the love that God hath 
ta us. God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him. Eph. iv. 22. — Put ofl* concerning 
the former conversation the old man, which is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts. Rom. vi. 12. — Let not sin, 
therefore, reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey 
it in the lusts thereof: neither yield ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but yield your- 
selves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
Rom. viii. la. — For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: 
but if ye, through the Spirit, d6 mortify the deeds of the 
t)ody, ye shall live. Rom. xii. 2. — And be not conformed to 
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this world : but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind. Gal. v. 16. — This I say then, walk in the Spirit, and 
ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. Col. i. 10. — That ye 
might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the know- 
ledge of God. Col. iii. 1, 2. — If ye theh be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affection on 
things above, not on things on the earth. 

§ 68. The recovery of love to God not only rectifies the 
affections of the heart to the great Supreme, but it puts into 
exercise all the principles of the great moral law of love to 
beings in general. In allusion to this, we have the Scrip- 
ture declaration, 1 John iv. 20, 21. — If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth 
not his orother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? And this commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God, love his brother also: 
I^ove, as we have said, is the fulfilling of the whole law ; and 
the Golden rule, "Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them," is given to test the opera- 
tion of that great principle. It takes the advantage of the 
great love of self so predominant in the human heart, and 
seems to measure out duty by a standard that is easily 
comprehended. Love is the great moral gravitating princU 
pie to preserve intelligent beings in sweet harmonious order; 
and while they all move around God himself, the Great 
Centre of moral gravitation, they scatter blessings on every 
hand, which are kindly reflected back again, and thus they 
live to fulfil the end of their creation, in being happy and 
in making happy. All who are not governed by such gra- 
vitating principles, will be thrown out of this moral system, 
as dangerous to its harmony and destructive of its stability. 
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The very elements of crime and rebellion consist in the dis- 
organization pf God's works, and moral government; but 
when the full trial of intelligent beings shall have closed, all 
that are qualified to move in this moral system of benevo- 
lent beings, will be received into it, and that system, through 
eternal ages, will know no mutation in all its glory and 
blessedness. Then no inalignant spirits will ever be per- 
mitted to wage war with it, for the boundary line of their 
place and portion, will be strictly drawn by Almighty 
power, for the mouth of.the Lord hath spoken it 

§ 69. We have said that special grace and mercy, exer- 
cised towards man in his fall, was fully justified by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case; for the fall is connected with 
circumstances which, in some measure, palliate the crime of 
apostacy, and render man's recovery not only possible, but 
natural. His fall was not the. result of a self-moved enmity 
and rebellion against God, and the estaWished order of 
things, as in the case of fallen angles. Besides, although 
man's moral, his primary attribute, perished by reason of 
his having destroyed its order of dependence^ according to 
the principles of universal law, stated in Prop. III., and al- 
though the other parts of his nature, (the intellectual and 
physical,) were greatly shocked and broken by the fall, and 
pI^Lced in a dying condition according to the penalty, which 
in the original is, "dying thou shall die," yet there was in the 
remaining lingering vitality of these parts, temporarily kept 
up. by the order of the physical dependence with earth, the 
ground of a proper application of a recuperatory process. 
As the limb of a tree, shattered by the rude blast of a 
tempest, and torn from its connexion and its order of depen- 
dencef may recover its vitality and live by a timely re- 
union to its original stock; so man, although in a dying 
condition, by a timely application of the recuperatory 
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process, may recover his moral vitality, and live for ever.* 
But if that separation, in either case, be continued till vitali- 
ty shall cease to exist in the severed branch, death and 
eternal destruction will be the inevitable consequence. — 
When angels sinned, there was no sustaining attribute 
through which the recuperatory process might act. The 
destruction of the order of dependence in the moral attribute, 
as was the case with man, instantly perished, and the intel- 
lectual, which had^ taken an active part in rebellion, was no 
medium of recovery ; and in its subverted powers could 
possess no redeeming qualities. But our first parents, with 
their offspring, were left under very difierent circumstances. 

* The analogy between the branch and the codex or trunk, fails m some 
particulars. 

1. The limb is connected by a no/uro/ union to the trunk, and receives 
its naiurallift and nourishment therefrom. Man was united to his Maker 
by a moral union, and received from him moral life and happiness. 

2. The rude blast of the destructive tempest is an external violence. 
The temptation that assailed man, was also external. 

3. The power of the limb to sustain itself, is sufficient in all ordinary 
cases of assault. The ability of man to sustain his integrity, was suffi- 
cient in all cases, though he fell in tl^e case of an extraordinary assault. 

4. The limb, for some time after its rupture, sustains its natural life. 
Man, immediately after his fall, uttierly lost his moral life, (for it cannot be 
known separate from its action,) though for a time, he retained his physi- 
cal and intellectual life. 

5. The limb on being again attached to the trunk while its natural life 
remains, though in a dying condition, will re-unite by the vivifying influ- 
ences of the stock, and live. Man, while possessing the action of his 
physical and intellectual powers, (though imperfectly in this state of pro- 
bation,) may be re-united to his Maker, in the second person of the God- 
head, and thus restored to moral life. This re-union is necessarily effect- 
ed through the medium of the intellectual attribute, which is brought to 
clear and vivid perceptions of truth, by the omnipotent agency of the 
Divine Spii^it. (See note D.) 

It will be perceived, that the analogy is perfect in 1 and 2, and that the 
rest are more or less imperfect 
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Sin did not originate ^ith them; and although they have 
turned away from God, through the influences of depravi- 
ty, yet there is not that fixed, inbred, and constant exercise 
of hatred towards God which devils manifest The enmity 
of man towards God, seems rather to be the result of a 
hatred of that authority which condemns their worldly 
lusts and passions^ and which cannot be enjoyed in quiet, 
while conscience is on the throne. Thus it is said, They 
that are after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh. For 
to be carnally minded is death. Because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God;" or as it might have .been rendered, 
minding the things of the flesh, is enmity against God. If 
it be strictly analyzed, it will be found, that hatred of God 
and holiness, w^hich so often manifests itself, arises from the 
tormenting impediments that conscience, and the fear of a 
righteous retribution, throw in the way of working iniquity 
with all greediness. Indeed, so far from the human bosom 
being constantly exercised in active, malignant hatred 
against God, there are times, when a smiling Providence 
blesses the labours of the hand, that grateful (though not 
gracious) acknowledgment will be made most fluently and 
abundantly. Instead of love to God for his own moral ex- 
cellence having any thing to do with it, all this may be 
nothing more than t^e result of mere selfishness, and, per- 
haps, pride, in being thus thought divinely marked .with 
favours; yet, notwithstanding, no one surely would say that 
on these occasions, at least, there is any thing like that active 
enmity towards God, which devils constantly have, without 
any intermission. Therefore, we say that the special grace 
and mercy shown to the human race through Christ, can 
be justified by every principle of righteousness, while fallen 
angels are passed by, and suflered to endure the whole 
penalty of violating tke order of dependence^ in rebellion 
against God. 
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§ 70. A defence of the righteousness of the gospel provi- 
sion in the justification and salvation of a sinner, is found in 
Rom. iii. 24, 25, 26. — " Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, 
at this time, his righteousness ; thai he might bejusU a^d the 
jiistijier of him which believeth in Jesus.** But vfe need not be 
anxious, as too many unnecessarily are, to justify the ways 
of God to man or angels; for he, in vindication of the righte- 
ousness of his whole moral government, will cause its equir 
ty and unsullied glory to shine forth in the brightest splen- 
dour before an assembled universe, summoned to give 
testimony in their own respective cases, and whether for or 
against, will be constrained, under the blazing evidences of 
eternal justice, to render a solemn and unerring verdict. 

§ 71. The system of truth which we have given in this 
brief outline, may very properly be called the Philoso- 
phy of Theology. It contains those great principles or ele- 
ments,* by the proper application of which, may be fully 
developed, many theological doctrines that have Too long 
been involved in metaphysical subtleties; — such as Original 
Sin, and the nature of sin in general, the Atonement, Jlepen- 
tance. Faith, Regeneration, Justification, Sanctification, Cre- 
ation, Providence, Redemption, the Trinity, Free-will, Moral 
agency. Natural and Moral Necessity and Inability, the na- 
ture of Virtue, Future Rewards and Punishments, &c. It 
exhibits, especially, the whole philosophy of redemption, 
founded on principles that commend themselves to every 
man's reason, as well as to every man's conscience. Nor 
is it, in the slightest particular, at variance with any part of 
the whole system of revelation. Minds accustomed to a sys- 
tematic arrangement of truth, we believe will fmd that we 
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have not laboured Id vain. For such, especially, we have 
written. Other minds of a more desultory cast, perhaps, 
may not be so much profited, unless on a future occasion, 
we greatly enlarge upon these remarks, and illustrate these 
much condensed philosophic principles. 

§ 72. That man is perishing, helpless^ dependent, and yet 
accountable, we consider a proposition in theology that con- 
stitutes the very basis of all the doctrines of Divine revela- 
tion. In the investigation of truth, this should be steadily 
kept before the mind's eye, and whatever tends in the least 
to contravene a single item of it, or weaken the force of 
any of its parts, should be abandoned as untrue and un- 
scriptural ; and whatever system, or theory, most eflfectually 
illustrates and establishes each and all of thqse . points, 
must necessarily.be most consonant with immutable, truth. 
The perishing condition of man, covers the whole ground 
of man's apostacy with its sad consequences. That of 
his helplessness and dependence, — the entire gospel scheme; 
and that of his accountability, — his true moral agency 
and subjection to law. These great and broad princi- 
ples we have not lost sight of for a single moment, and 
we could with readiness, make a full application of each 
and every part of this proposition to the sjrstem of truth 
herein presented; but we must curtail many interesting 
points, and leave out altogether, those that are not abso- 
lutely demanded at this time. 

§73. Before closing this note, which has already been 
drawn out to a length beyond what was anticipated, though 
we have endeavoured to condense as much as possible, we 
shall notice in this place, the exceptions alluded to in § 64, 
of this note; and to advert to the fact, that many philoso- 
phers and learned men, have by their intense application to 
study, so elevated their mental faculties, that their physical 
natures have seemed to be completely subdued, and brought 
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under the dominion of intellectual dictates. This seems to 
advance one step towards reverting the order of things 
back again to its original condition, on which depend the 
perfection and happiness of man ; — for he who is governed 
with uncontrolled sway by his physical nature, is but a brute 
in human shape; — ^he whose intellectual nature predomi- 
nates over the physical, is a rational being ; — and he whose 
moral nature holds dominion over both, is God-like. The 
highest pleasures of an intelligent being are derived from 
his moral nature^ and they only deserve the name of hajh 
piness. The next are the inteilectual pleasures^ correctly 
to called ; and the lowest, not worthy even of the name jof 
pleasures, are animal gratifications. All these sources of 
enjoyment were bestowed on man by his beneficent Crea- 
tor, and all may be lawfully enjoyed ; but they should be 
governed agreeably to the proper order and relation of 
things, which we have already sufficiently explained. In- 
deed it seems that the streams of moral purity, flowing 
from the highest attribute of man, and from the source, as 
has been said, of his highest bliss, may run down through 
all the operations of the faculties of mind and body. In 
such a view of the subject, the enjoyments of sense, doubt- 
less^ was originally commingled with the intellectual and 
moral nature, which refined them from the present gross- 
ness of mere animal gratification. The contemplation of 
the wonderful powers of physical enjoyment, and the grate- 
ful recognition of God's goodness in bestowing these pow- 
ers, would constitute the moral and intellectual pleasures 
which would unite with those of sense, and thus render the 
enjoyment thereof, both refined and elevating* Man, in his 
original state of perfection, could well appreciate the in- 
junction in Cor. x. 31. — "Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
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§ 74. It is natural for man to resort to the sources of his 
highest enjoyments, and when the intellect is so improved 
as to afford sweet repasts to the student and philosopher, it 
js not difficult to see an abundant cause efficiently ope- 
rating to diminish the influence of inferior things. Under 
this view of the case, it will at once be apparent, how im- 
portant it is to furnish the mind of children with every 
facility for mental improvement, if we duly regard the im- 
portance of their moral cultivation. The parent, therefore, 
who neglects to give a thorough education to bis children, 
may find to his sorrow, that ignorance may be to them the 
mother of vice^ unless preserved by some Strong mora) 
restraint. 

§75. It is apparent to a demonstration, from these re- 
marks, why it is that pure Christianity has always been tlie 
promoter of sound learning, and the firm advocate of a re- 
fined, elevated education. It is a gross libel on her sacred 
honour, to brand her as the mother of ignorance and super- 
stition. The most virtuous and enlightened philosophers 
that have ever lived, have cordially embraced her. Nor 
have they been silent when the storms of malignant perse- 
cution have arisen to revile her principles, and impeach 
her purity ; but have nobly defended her claims to the con- 
fidence of dying men, with the mightiest efforts of their 
gigantic minds. They have not been ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, for they have found it resting on principles which 
have withstood the severest scrutiny of the soundest minds. 
Christianity never shrinks from investigation ; it is in ac- 
cordance, as we have fully shown, with all the principles 
that govern the universe. It is adapted to the circumstances 
of man's fallen nature, supports him in all the vicissitudes 
of life, brings him back to a kind alliance with GoA and 
heaven, and fills his soul in a dying hour, with the triumph- 
ant hope of a blessed immortality. 
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Note D. 

§ 1. The great obstacle to conversion to Christianity, is 
found in the sluggishness of ilie mind to take hold of the 
subject in good earnest, combined with the entire want of 
affection for such exercises, so incongenial to the human 
heart, "For the carnal mind is enmity against God, is not 
subject to his law, neither indeed can be." And our Sa- 
viour refers directly to this point when he says, " Ye will 
not come unto me that ye may have life." 

§2. Now conversion is produced by reaching the wUl 
through the vivid perceptions of tndhf acting on the afiec- 
tions and understanding : — and this is accomplished by the 
agency of the Divine Spirit 

§ 3. Man is not disposed to look at the worst of his spirit* 
ual condition; — and like an insolvent debtor, both hates 
and fears a scrutinizing examination of his ledger, lest he 
should find the unwelcome fact of a fearful balance against 
him. To bring the mind to a full consideration of this 
weighty subject, the Spirit of God, by an omnipotent influ- 
ence, above human understanding, but not contrary to it, 
presents, by the power of truth, such a clear perception of 
its condition^ that all the aflections of the soul are moved 
in view of it ; and the sluggish faculties of the mind are 
aroused by the urtff, thus stimulated to the most vigorous 
action. But this very effort developes only the utter imbe- 
cility of man, and demonstrates the absolute necessity of 
help from God. This help comes through the gospel of 
Christ, in all its benign recuperatory influences, (the philos- 
ophy of which is explained in note C, §65,) and which 
gospel, the will is brought to receive humbly, as the only 
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hope; and the aftections cheerfully and gratefully to em- 
brace, as a most wise and gracious plan, framed in infinite 
benevolence and condescension, for man's redemption. 



Note E. 

§ 1. As an act of omnipotent power was requisite to call 
out of nothing the things that are, the question has - been 
agitated among the learned, whether the same power is not 
also requisite to annihilate the smallest atom, or portion of 
creation. We take the affirmative. 

§ 2. The wonders of creation are displayed in its atomi- 
cal character, upon which the vital properties of all physi- 
cal law act 

§ 3. The magnificence and glory of crei^tion consist in the 
relation and combination of atoms, under the influence of 
universal law, explained in note C. 

§ 4. Under the control of God's creatures, is not only the 
combination of these atoms, to a great extent, but in some 
cases the very qualities of these atoms, (at least under such 
new relations,) so far as human perceptions are capable of 
deciding. 

§ 5. The combinations may be divided, and modified in 
endless forms; solids may be made fluids, and these again 
may be converted into gases, but in all this, the atoms still 
remain, though modified and changed in form or quality. 

§ 6. The intellectual or moral being may also be chang- 
ed or modified, in its character as has been fully shown. 

§ 7. As the atoms of matter, and all that belong to spirit- 
ual beings still remain, we are brought to the inevitable 
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conclusion, that no creature of God, can possibly, by any 
process, destroy or annihilate the smallest atom of creation, 
and that it is the prerogative of Him alone that created 
these atoms to do it 

§ 8. But all omnipotent acts not only belong to God, but , 
all God's acts are omnipotent — a quality which distinguishes 
them from all the acts of his creatures ; and any act le^s 
than omDipotence, necessarily belongs to the creature, and 
this principle settles many disputed points, both in philoso- 
phy and metaphysics. Therefore, we fairly conclude, that 
not a single atom belonging to the works of tlie adorable 
Creator, can possibly be annihilated, but by the exercise of 
the same omnipotent power that called them into being. 



Note F. 

§ 1. Some have held the strange notion that sin was only . 
a negative quality, being the absence of holiness. This 
doctrine may haye been suggested from certain analogies 
that exist in physical nature, in which darkness is merely 
negative, being in fact the absence of light. So, also, cold 
is negative, being the absence of heat; and, in like manner, 
death may be said to be negative, being only the ab- 
sence of life. The following are the views of a learned 
Doctor of divinity, of deserved repute, late of this city, who, 
in a note on this subject, writes as follows, viz. — 

"Sin, not being any thing positive, did not germinate from 
man's degradation into a constituent of a fallen nature; 
it was not accession, but defect ; and every ordinary de- 
scendant of Adam, is now destitute of that bent of disposition 
to moral rectitude, which was originally possessed by the 
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protoplast. If sin were a physical constituent, it must be, 
not the defect of a thing, but a thing; not privation, but a 
something, existing in nature ; and, consequently, the effect 
of a cause. There can, upon this supposition, be no alter- 
n^itive, but either to suppose God its author, or to allow, 
that it owes its existence to a cause, independent of the 
first cause. Some of the old definitions of moral evil, justly 
allege sin to be, * when original, a privation rather than a 
corruption:' ^Actual, a defect of an action, in defiance of 
the law pf God:' *A declension, or swerving from the law, 
or will of God:' * Since moral evil is imperfection, and 
thus defect; it is, therefore, not real and positive, but mere- 
ly privation.'* But because the defect of a right disposition 
lies beyond human reach, laws regard primarily actions ; 
and moral evil is taken complexly for a disposition defec- 
tive of righteousness; for mental or bodily actions contrary 
to law; or for tlicir consequences. Sin, in such latitude 
of meaning, admits of variety, in kinds and degrees; the 
diversity exists not in the moral privation itself of rectitude, 
for this is the same, but arises from the thoughts, words, 

• Peccatum originale — "non ad Deum, qui creator, «cd qu& judex est, 
referri debet, ct rectiua privat.'Of quam comiplio vocatur." **Jciuaie 
est dtfeciua actionis cum lege Dei pugnans." — JVendelin, "Defcctus, 
dedinatio, seu aberratio a lege, seu voluntate Dei." — Buam. ** Cum ma- 
lum morale est imperfectio, adeoque defectus, erga non reale et positi- 
vum, sed mere privativum est." — Stopfer. These definitions are in strict 
accordance with the language of Scripture; 17 aftapfta iativ 17 ayo^ca* 
1 John iii. 4. -Sin is a want of conformity to law. Other divines, Rollock, 
Twisse, &c., describe sin as consisting of two things, an act or quality, 
and a non-conformity to the divine law or will. The first of these, they 
referred to God as its author ; the latter, being a judicial privation or de- 
fect, and nothing positive, they thought, did not admit of an efllicient 
cause ; but was permitted in the voluntary instrument, who acted, or pos- 
sessed such quality. In truth, the latter only was sin, and the former 
l^od. 
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and actions of men, whose hearts or dispositions are desti- 
tute of such bent towards God, his law and character. 
But if, as some imagine, sin consist in action; and be strictly 
and simply an act; when it is past, the party is clear, there 
is no moral corruption, or pollution; and consequently, 
when guilt, that is, the obligation to punishment, has been 
removed, the party is fit for heaven without a change. 
Thus, although a transgressor may be denominated a sin- 
ner, because of the act passed ; yet sinful he is not, except 
during the short period of acting; also, omission is, obvi- 
viously, innocence. But sin is neither the act of the body, 
will, understanding, nor even of the man ; for these, except 
the last, are mere instruments, and as such, not the subjects, 
either of praise or blame. To the man only, are crimes 
imputable; and he it is, who is odious, because his heart, or 
disposition is averse from God ; for what his heart is, he is. 
If its bent be to the chief good, the conduct is right, rect, 
straight by rule, or conformed by law ; the man possesses 
moral purity; and such is his character. If the tendency 
of the heart be lo subordinate good, and especially to that, 
which is interdicted by law, the man is evil. But if sin 
had a positive existence, and were a physical constituent 
of any creature, it would, by that circumstance, be excul- 
pated. If judges deemed sin to consist in actions, these 
need not to be painfully investigated for the intention of the 
agents, by scrutinizing circumstances and conduct; but acts 
are no more than prima facie evidence of criminality, or 
even of guilt ; and the presumption, which they furnish, is 
often destroyed. Sin is imputable to man ; but, though an 
agent, he never acts, except in, and by his faculties ; nor is 
blame, when justly cast, confined to his actions, to the par- 
ty, merely in the time of acting, nor only after an action; 
for if the fixed purpose exist, the man is guilty before him 
who searches the heart. To denotninate sin a physical 
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constituent of man's nature, is either to charge it upon God, 
who .made him ; or to account it a mere calamity, a punish- 
ment, not an imputation; but if man be defective of recti- 
tude in the bent of his heart, and consequently, averse to 
duty, and its motives, this is moral icnpurity, and he de- 
serves punishment, even before any overt act can be charg- 
ed upon him." 

§ 2. We can but express our regret, that the above is 
written with so little perspicuity, that it requires a most 
careful reading to understand what evidently is within the 
grasp of every ordinary mind. Such would never have 
had occasion to complain of its difficulties, had it been ex- 
hibited in a more lucid manner. We would cast no reflec- 
tions, whatever, on any writer, but when such facts as 
these, which unfortunately too often exist, are discovered, 
they greatly expose this defective manner of writing to the 
uncharitable imputation of being designedly involved in ob- 
scurity, in order to give an air of profundity to the matter 
under discussion ; or, what is much more odious, to pre- 
vent common minds from becoming as wise as themselves. 
Without selecting, we will take the very first paragraph of 
the above quotation, as an example of what we complain, 
and give it, what we consider, a plain English dress, faith- 
fully retaining at the same time, every idea therein ex- 
pressed. Sin, not being any act of a positive character, did 
not germinate, or spring from marl's fallen nature, and thus 
become a constituent or element of t/ie same ; it was not some- 
thing added, bui taken from, being a defect; and every 
descendant of Adam is now destitute of the disposition to 
moral rectitude, with which our first parents were originally 
created. In this way, we might go through the whole 
quotation, but we deem it much more preferable, simply to 
state, in as clear and brief a manner as possible, the whole 
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doctrine advanced on this subject, and which is as follows, 
viz.: 

§1. Sin is nothing positive. It was not a thing added 
to, but something taken from man's original nature, and, 
therefore, is no element of man's fallen nature. 

§ II. If sin were a physical constituent, it must be the 
effect of a cause, and God must be that cause, or otherwise 
it is independent of the first cause. 

§111. If, as some imagine, sin consists in action, when it 
is past, the party is clear of moral corruption, and when the 
obligation to puRishment is removed, the party is immacu- 
late and fit for heaven. Thus the sinner is sinful only 
during the period of acting. 

§ IV. Sin is neither the act of the body, will, nor under- 
standing, which are mere instruments of sin, but is the state 
of the heart, and to man crimes only are imputable. If its 
bent be to the chief good, it is conformed to law, and the 
man possesses moral purity. 

§ V. If the tendency of the heart be to subordinate good, 
the man is evil. 

§ VI. If sin had a positive existence and were a physical 
element, it would be exculpated. 

§ VII. Sin is imputable to man; but, though an agent, he 
never acts, except in and by his faculties; nor is blame, 
when justly cast, confined to his actions, for if the fixed 
purpose exist, the man is guilty. 

§ VIII. If man be defective of rectitude in the bent of his 
heart, and, consequently, averse to duty and its motives, 
that is moral impurity, and he deserves punishment, even 
before any overt act can be charged upon him. 

The first thing we have to examine in the above, is the 
declaration that sin is nothing positive. If by ihis is meant, 
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that it has no physical nature, the argument is ended, and 
we are left in utter amazement, that any rational mind would 
for a moment take the pains to combat what no one in 
their right reason would ever affirm ; — for it is evident, that, 
although the body is a physical agent, none of its acts can 
possibly have a physical existence; much less can an act of 
the mind, or of the affections, which are immaterial agents, 
and the instruments of sin, have a physical existence. But 
if it be denied that sin is a positive acU we join issue, and 
shall address ourselves to meet such a position, which is 
certc^inly contrary to the Scripture, to .reason and philoso- 
phy. One of the most striking attributes of all God's crea- 
tures is action. It is the manifestation of life, and of ability 
from it; — and even the very inorganic parts of creation 
seem to obey this general law. In this broad proposition 
is necessarily included the spirit or soul of all intelligent 
beings r — and we can no more conceive of a passive or in- 
active state of thought and feeling, (except under peculiar 
physical disabilities,) than we can conceive of life in or- 
ganic beings without the action of the vital functions. It 
is remarkable, that our learned and venerable doctor, in his 
definition of sin, does not tell us what it is, but what it is 
not, — and thus making his definition what he would have 
sin to be, a mere negation. We may, however, fairly 
gather from the whole doctrine advanced, that he consi- 
ders sin to consist in the state of the heart; and if so, it must 
be in a quiescent state, otherwise its action would be some- 
thing positivci and contrary to the very position which he 
has assumed. But the Scriptures distinctly assert, that 
**out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulte- 
ries," &c., and that " every imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart is only evil continually. The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked." Now if it be 
true» that out of the heart crimes manifest themselves in ail 
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their varieties of form, we ask, how can that heart or soul 
be passive, which evidently from Scripture, , is the primum 
mobile, not only of all the overt physical acts, but also of all 
those that are strictly intellectual or moral. But the posi- 
tion assumed, (and which ^ III. of this note illustrates,) evi- 
dently combats the idea, (which, however, none -but very 
unskilful metaphysicians ever hold,) that sin consists in 
physical action, and that when such action ceases, sin ne- 
cessarily, also, ceases with it; and hence the doctor says, 
" sinful he is not, except during the short. period of acting;, 
also, omission is, obviously, innocence." Now we deny tliat 
any of God's living, intelligent creatures ever cease to act 
Action, as we have said, i> one of their essential attributes; 
and they would cease to be, if they should cease to act. 
This is the very basis of our philosophy of perfection and 
happiness, presented in our introduction. It is true, that 
owing to the imperfection of man's fallen nature, in order 
to restore the vital energies, the moral and intellectual 
operations are suspended during sleep, or a comatose 
state ;* yet the action of the physical, vital functions are, 
notwithstanding, perfectly regular and efficient. But action^ 
physical, intellectual and moral, is essential to the perfec- 

•The question may be agitated— if the action of man's InteUectual 
and moral powers be suspended during sleep, can he, under such circum- 
stances, be free from sin ? We hesitate not to say, that in those powers 
thus situated, he cannot sin, except they be partially awakened to action 
by dreams. But it may be asked, if he commit no actual sin, is he inno- 
cent, at least for the time being } He is innocent, we repeat, of all 
actual transgression ; but he is not in a state of innocence and purity, any 
more than the drunkard, who locks up these faculties by inebriating 
drink, can be innocent or immaculate. We have already shown in note 
C, thcat in the fall of our first parents, their physical natiu*e, by reason of 
the departure of the Spirit of life, was left under the dominion of carnal 
influences i so that their bodies and those of all their offspring, are 
carnal; and although during sleep, these bodies may not be active, yet 
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tion of our nature; and it is questionable, whether the 
cause, producing the suspension of the action of these two 
last attributes, -for the purposes alluded to^ is not to be 
found in a defect resulting from man's apostacy. 

§ 3. From all which, it is perfectly evident, that sin is an 
active principle of the soul, varying, however, in its power 
and effects from that manifested in the terrific malignity of 
the Prince of darkness, to the first almost imperceptible 
developments of its dominion in our fallen nature. If we 
are to judge of causes by their effects, we should conclude 
that sin was every thing that was activef in the ability to 
desolate and destroy. With much more propriety, may we 
call some of the most powerful elements of nature passive^ 
as to call sin passive: — Sin, which has produced in God's 
universe, more fearful and appalling results than the sweep- 
ing toniado, the devouring fire, the desolating flood, the 
ingulfing earthquake, or the irresistible thunderbolt. Could 
we witness the unrestrained malignant rage, the horrid 
imprecations and the upbraidings of malicious spirits, in 
that place where the fury of sin burns uncontrolled, we 
should unhesitatingly give our verdict that sin was any 
thing but passive, 

§ 4. That sin cannot be committed excgpt in the absence 
of holiness, is as obvious as that water cannot freeze ex- 
cept in the absence of heat; and in neither case is the 
absence of these qualities followed with passive results, for 
actions directly opposite will immediately manifest them- 
selves. To the attractions of love, with all its benign 

they are, nevertheless, carnal bodies, and will prompt the intellectual 
and moral faculties, which are, however, under the power and dominion 
of sin, to carnal pursuits as soon as shall be removed this suspension of 
their active powers ; and this is analogous (as we have shown in note C,) 
to the condition of infants, as their moral and intellectual faculties awaken 
into life. 
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influence, will be opposed the repulsions of enmity, in all 
its active, malignant forms; and to the mobility of the par- 
ticles of fluids, will be opposed the active process of crys- 
tallization. When this process of fluids becoming solid* 
is completed, the analogy between mind and matter must 
necessarily cease, unless these solids again be thrown into 
some active condition. There are limits, therefore, in all 
such analogies, and so long as mind is ever active and not 
passive, it cannot be contrasted with matter, when it loses 
its active form, which is the only point in which we find 
an analogy. The absence of holiness never destroyed the 
active principle of the mind, though it changed its charac- 
ter. The absence of heat may change the condition of the 
psnrticles composing the fluid, though the qualities remain 
tlie same, «6 lhat here is an additional want of analogy 
between matter and mind. 

§ 5. But a positive definition of sin may very properly 
be demanded, and from our principles laid down in note 
C, we have found no difliculty in framing the following : — 
Sin is a violation of the appropriate moral relations that God 
has established throughout the universe under universal law. 
It will be perceived, that a violation of the appropriate 
moral relation of things, is the same as an interruption or 
change in the order of dependence, connected with mo- 
ral beings, which is inflicting on God*s creatures, that 
which is destructive of their physical, intellectual, or moral 
excellence. After a few illustrations, we shall hasten to 
close this subject, which we find to be rapidly expanding on 
our vision; but we must reserve for another time, the full 
consideration of this subject The sin of our first parents 
consisted in violating, interrupting, or changing the relation 
or order of dependence which existed between them and 
their Creator, and this interruption is the fruitful source of 
all the other sins of our apostate race. In man's primeval 
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estate, the moral attribute derived from the Creator, and 
consequently partaking of the Divine nature, formed (as 
was fully shown in note C,) the connecting link between 
man and his Maker. That link was broken by an active^ 
voluntary choice, and another inferior relation, or order of 
dependence formed with the creatures of God, to which 
man in his creation was also allied subordinately, by a 
physical nature. It is, therefore, the physical attribute that 
now forms the connecting link that binds immortal and in- 
telligent beings to earth and sense', and by which, in oppo- 
sition to God's ordinance, man has vainly attempted to 
establish another order of dependence, for life and happi- 
ness.* Thus it is, the physical attribute resting on earth 
for its dependence, and influencing the intellectual attribute, 
(as shown in note C,) the objects of sense, in all their allur- 
ing forms, govern the appetites and passions of man, and 
thus his degradation and misery are completed, by this sad 
departure from the source of life and bliss eternal. This is 
forcibly expressed in Scripture — "For my people have 
committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water." That man may rise by 
education, intellectual and moral, (in its true sense,) supe- 
rior to mere physical domination, and thus may bring back, 
in a good degree, the original order of things, we have also 
fully shown in the same note. 

§6. The illustration which we have here presented of 
our definition of sin, in that of Adam's fall, may serve to 

• The Divine Being, however, in infinite mercy, often throws so much 
bitterness in the cup of earthly joys, that man has to confess that there is 
no satisfying portion — no solid resting- place for the soul in all this world 
of sin and death. These kind providential admonitions should be listen- 
ed to with profit, and the heart accustomed to yield obedience to infe- 
rior things, should cease its vain indulgence in delusive expecUtions» 
and yield its warmest affections to supreme excellence— to the God of 
lore. 
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show its application to all other sins, for it will at once be 
apparent, that all sin interrupts the relations which God 
has established for the harmony and happiness of the uni- 
verse. Therefore it is that theft, and murder, and adul- 
tery, and envy, and malevolence,. are all attributable to the 
disorganization of the natural relation and order of things 
which God has established. Thus we have fully shown 
that sin is not a passive, but an active affection of the moral 
being, and, therefore, have disposed of the doctrine exhibit- 
ed under § I. That under § IL, represents, that if sin be a 
physical constituent, God must be its author. But we have 
shown the absurdity in ascribing materiality in any form, 
either to physical or mental acts. The remaining sections, 
ahhough not individually noticed, have, in the course of the 
discussion, been fully answered. The Greek word, oyo^to, 
translated discrepantia a lege^ and quoted from the Scrip- 
ture as favouring the passive notion of sin, does, by no 
means, establish that doctrine; for avo/tta, signifying — dis- 
agreeing with law — at variance with law — or want of 
conformity to law, is perfectly in accordance with our defi- 
nition of sin, which recognizes, in the most distinct terms, 
its operation in changing the natural order of things, and 
thus rendering them contrary to rectus^ right, straight by 
rule, or conformed to law. 

§ 7. Some have speculated on the question — whether is 
sin a malum per se? that is, an evil in itself considered. On 
this, we shall make a few remarks. We have fully shown, 
in note C, § 48, that the very same overt acts may either be 
criminal or innocent, according to the relations under 
which these acts are done. This may give rise, in the 
mind of some, to a conclusion that sin is not a malum per 
se, sed per consequentiam. But the whole mistake of this 
consists in the attention being too much directed to the 
overt act, which is not sin, but merely the visible testimony 
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of sin, reigning where it only does reign, in the affections of 
the heart Our Saviour says, "By their fruits shall ye 
know them" — that is, by these visible testimonies, the state 
of the moral character will be manifested. Now we hesi- 
tate not to affirm, that sin is a malum per se, as well as a 
malum per consequentiamf for the very first act of sin is an 
evil, and the sad consequences thereof, are directly con- 
nected with, and fully experienced in the first emotions of 
sin; for misery and sin are always concomitant, according 
to Prop. IV., of universal law. ^here may be animal gra- 
tification connected with the act of sin, but no intelligent « 
mind would call that happiness; nay, the very reverse of 
happiness may exist amidst the revelry of animal indulgence. 
The evil consequences of sin may be experienced in the 
moral and intellectual being only, and may even be felt to 
the latest period. But not only the moral and intellectual 
being may suffer the consequences of sin, but even the 
physical nature may, in particular sins, participate largely 
in the ills of violated law. Indeed, some sins* known only 
to the eye of Omniscience, as envy, jealousy, &c., may 
also seriously afifect the physical frame, and thus render 
miserable the whole attributes of man. The consequences 
of sin, moreover, may extend, in some form, even to the 
suffering of others, and that, too, until in its blighting influ- 
ence, the whole race of man be brought into a state of un- 
mitigated wretchedness. We therefore come to the inevit- 
able conclusion, that peccatum malum per se est; item etper 
consequentiam. 
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§ 1. The truly great and powerful intellect of H. Lord 
Brougham, has been occupied in demonstrating the immor- 
tality, or rather the immateriality of the soul, in a recent 
work (Part 1. sec. 5,) on Natural Theology. Our belief in 
the proposition is as firm and unshaken as that of his own; 
and if a demonstration still more clear than that which he 
has given, will establish a firmer confidence in a truth, we 
think, in this respect, we have even the advantage of him, 
and are, therefore, in reality, a stronger, and most certainly 
a more rational believer in this faith. But his position is 
decidedly untenable, and his demonstration altogether ille- 
gitimate. He first fairly begs the question^ and then from 
his positions, illogically dt^aws conclusions which are most 
unphilosophic. When the truth is thus unhappily, though 
unintentionally marred, we cannot but feel grieved, espe- 
cially as there are to be found, not a few, who arc always 
more ready to rejoice in discovering a defect in the evi- 
dence of the truth they hate, than to rejoice in seeing it 
established upon sober, incontrovertible testimony. The 
very spirit that loves truth, loves to see it shine forth in all 
its divine brightness, and can but be grieved, when its 
glory is tarnished with unphilosophic speculations, and 
its radiance eclipsed with the overshadowings of false 
induction. To do ample justice to our respected author, 
we shall present a full quotation of the whole subject, and 
then proceed to demonstrate all we have aflirmed. 

The strongest of all the arguments, both for the sepa- 
rate existence of mind, and for its surviving the body re- 
mains, and it is drawn from the strictest induction of facts. 
The body is constantly undergoing a change in all its parts. 
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Probably no person at the age of twenty has one single 
particle in any part of his body which he had at ten; and 
still less does any portion of the body he was born wiih, 
continue to exist in or with him. All that he before had 
has now entered into new combinations, forming parts of 
other men, or of animals, or of vegetables, or of mineral 
substances, exactly as the body he now has, will afterwards 
be resolved into new combinations after his death. Yet the 
mind continues one and the same, 'without change or 
shadow of turning.' None of its parts can be resolved ; for 
it is one and single, and it remains unchanged by the 
changes of the body. The argument would be quite as 
strong though the change undergone by the body were ad- 
mitted not to be so complete, and though some small por- 
tion of its harder parts were supposed to continue with us 
through life. But observe how strong the inferences arising 
from these facts are, both to prove that the existence of the 
mind is entirely independent of the existence of the body, 
and to show the probability of its surviving ! If the mind 
continues the same while all or nearly all the body is 
changed, it follows that the existence of the mind depends 
not in the least degree, upon the existence of the body ; for 
it has already survived a total change of, or, in the common 
use of the words, an entire destruction of that body. But 
again, if the strongest argument to show that the mind 
perishes with the body, nay, the only argument be, as it 
indubitably is derived from the phenomena of death, the 
fact to which we have been referring affords an answer to 
this. For the argument isy that we know of no instance in 
which the mind has ever been known to exist after the 
death of the body. Now here is exactly the instance de- 
siderated, it being manifest that the same process which 
takes place on the body more suddenly at death, is taking 
place more gradually, but as efficiently in the result, during 
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the whole of life, and that death itself does not more com- 
pletely resolve the body into its elements, and form it into 
new combinations, than living fifteen or twenty years does 
destroy, by like resolution and combination, the self same 
body. And yet after these years have elapsed, and the 
former body has been dissipated and formed into new com- 
binations, the mind remains the same as before, exercising 
the same memory and consciousness, and so preserving the 
same personal identity as if the body had suffered no 
change at all. In short, it is not more correct to say that 
all of us who are now living, have bodies formed of what 
were once the bodies of those who went before us, than it 
is to say that some of us who are now living at the jage of 
fifty, have bodies, which, in part, belonged to others now 
living at that and other ages. The phenomena are pre- 
cisely the same, and the operations are performed in like 
manner, though with different degrees of expedition. Now 
all would believe in this separate existence of the soul, if 
they had experience of its existing apart from the body. — 
But the facts referred to, prove that it does exist apart from 
one body with which it once was united, and though it is in 
union with another, yet as it is not adherent to the same, it 
is shown to have an existence separate from, and indepen- 
dent of that body. So all would believe in the soul surviv- 
ing the body, if after the body's death its existence were 
made manifest. But the facts referred to, prove that after 
the body's death, that is, after the chronic dissolution which 
the body undergoes during life, the mind continues to exist 
as before. Here, then, we have that proof so much desid- 
erated — the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the 
bodily frame with which it was connected. The two 
cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be distin- 
guished, and this argument, therefore, one of pure induc- 
tion, derived partly from physical science^ through the 
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evidence of our senses, partly from psychological science, 
by the testimony of our consciousness, appears to prove the 
possible Immortality of the Soul, almost as rigorously as *if 
one were to rise from the dead.' " 

§ 2. The first thing we are to prove, according to pro- 
mise, is, that our distinguished author has fairly begged the 
question. There are various ways of begging the question 
— some more, some less palpable, as well as various ways 
of drawing inductions illegitimately. 

1st. It is said that gunpowder poured into a conical heap, 
will, on being ignited, send its smoke (if the air be calm,) in 
a perpendicular column, gradually expanding to a certain 
height, when the dense mass will suddenly break and roll 
out from the centre in beautiful convolutions. This phe- 
nomenon, it may be alleged, is produced by a vacuum being 
created in the centre of the rising column as soon as the 
powder is ignited, and the air rushing from beneath and 
following the vacuum, will, in due time, destroy it, and pro- 
duce the above effect. Now to offer no other proof in sup- 
port of the assertion, than that a vacuum followed by a 
current of air, will, on its being destroyed under these cir- 
cumstances, produce such an effect, is an obvious instance 
of begging the question. It is taking for granted that the 
cause assigned, must necessarily be the true and only cause, 
simply because it is competent to produce such an effect, 
notwithstanding no proof in any form has been adduced ; 
and this manner of begging the question, is by no means 
uncommon. 

2nd. Again, some substances will adhere to a revolving 
wheel until they acquire a certain velocity, when their cen- 
trifugal force will overcome their attraction of adhesion, 
and then they will fly off, from well known principles of phi- 
losophy. Now a carriage wheel in motion, will throw the 
dirt from it as it approaches the top; from which adequate 
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cause, it may be concluded that there is an increase of 
absolute velocity on the wheel towards the top. More- 
over, if it be discovered that the stronger the adhesion 
of the dirt is, the nearer it will get to the top before it will 
be thrown off, an additional* ground for the conclusion is 
afforded that the velocity of the wheel is constantly in- 
creasing to the top, and that, too, with less ground of im- 
putation of begging the question than in the other case, 
especially as experiments and proofs, from the very nature 
of the case, may be greatly multiplied. But the fact can 
be mathpmatically demonstrated; — and it can bo clearly 
shown, that the velocity between the point in contact with 
the earth and that farthest from it, are in a ratio of infinity; 
for the former is an infinitesimal, and the latter is double 
the velocity of the carriage. 

drd. If there be put in a vessel of water, a piece of matter 
that will float, it will be found to be so equipoised, that the 
smallest force will raise or depress it, and thus it may seem 
to have lost its weight, and the conclusion be drawn from 
this circumstance, that the vessel with water will not be in- 
creased thereby in weight; but this is drawing an unsound 
induction, because the whole facts connected with the case, 
has not been duly taken into consideration. Whatever 
water is displaced by the floating body, from established 
principles, is well known to be the true weight of that 
body ; — and if the specific gravity of the body exceed that 
of the water, it will necessarily fall to the bottom of the 
vessel, and whatever excess in the specific gravity there is, 
it will press thereon, and thus communicate, in both cases, 
its whole weight. 

4th. Again, if a glass receiver be plunged downwards into 
water, notwithstanding the receiver be full of air, the water 
within, will rise under certain circumstances. Now this 
rising may at first appear to be the effect of a single cause, 
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when in reality, it will be evident, on further consideration, 
that it may be the result of two causes, acting unitedly, to 
pioduce the effect; or a single cause, or even a cause in op- 
position to a counteracting cause. If the air be warmer than 
the water, it will be condensed, and consequently produce a 
rise in the water in proportion to that condensation ; which 
will depend on the degree of difference of the temperature 
of the air and the water. The natural pressure of the water 
will also add to the condensation, and be an additional cause 
lo produce the rise. Again, if the temperature of the air 
and the water be the same, the whole rise will be the effect 
of but one cause, viz., the pressure of the water producing 
a condensation of the air in proportion to the depth of the 
receiver. And lastly, if the temperature of the air be a small 
portion below that of the water, it will expand, and act 
against the rising of the water; which, however, if the con- 
densation from the mechanical pressure exceed the expan- 
sion of the air, it will rise in opposition to that counteract- 
ing force. Thus, in tracing the causes of effects, great 
investigation is required to discover whether there be not 
more than one cause, or even if some of these may not be 
counteracting causes. 

5th. Again, it may be alleged that the much controverted 
point of the vis vitce, or vitality, is in the food we eat, be- 
cause abstinence therefrom will inevitably occasion death. 
But, although this be true, the want of air will be attended 
with the same consequence, and that too, in much less time. 
Bere the exercise of legitimate reasoning will induce a 
compounding of these effects. But the severing of the ce- 
rebral nerves will occasion death much sooner than either 
of the two former causes, and this again will give rise to 
the inevitable conclusion, that vitality is in reality in the 
creature, supported by extraneous causes ; but in all this 
course of reasoning, nothing is discovered of the nature of 
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vitality, for it is evidently above reason. With these pre^ 
parations, we proceed.* Our author takes for granted, 
from the commencement to the end of his reasonings, that 
the soul is distinct from the body, nor does he seem for 
once to consider that it may possibly be otherwise. Like 
an individual gazing on a perpetually burning lamp, kept 
up by a constant addition of oil, concludes, without due 
examination, that the blaze is one and the same the whole 
time, when in reality the blaze, with the expiring oil, is con- 
stantly giving place to the fresh supply. By parity of rea- 
soning, the opposite side of the question may be fairly 
argued, and it may be shown, as the body is constantly 
receiving nutriment, which is by the flame of the vital 
action as constantly consumed, the soul, therefore, is no 
less indebted to matter for its support, than the flame is in- 
debted to the oil by which ;t is supplied. Thus our respect- 
ed author has as fairly begged the question, as that illus- 

* These fire propositions involve some of the leailin^ doctrines in the 
pJUkmophy of indudum^ and embrace the following^ important points, or 
great principles : 

1. To assume as a true cause, that which is competent to produce the 
effect under consideration, without further proof, is indubitably begging 
the question. 

2. Although causes may be discovered from effects, especially when 
the causes are presented in a variety of aspects, yet that which is mereljjr 
derived from inference, is always inferior to a direct demonstration. 

3. Inductions drawn from partial views of things are as likely to 
be wrong as right 

4. One effect may be the result of several causes, and causes may be 
80 united, as to counteract each other partially or wholly $ — and if the 
latter, it will necessarily destroy the effect. 

The force of counteracting causes may so augment as to product a 
contrary effect. 

One cause may produce several effects. 

5. The effect may be taken for the cause, and the cause may be main- 
tained by instrumentalities which may be mistaken for the cause itself. 
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trated in the first case, in the phenomenon of the exploded 
gunpowder ; and the position he has assumed, and which he 
has valued so highly, is quite as favourable to the doctrine 
of his opponents — the advocates of the materiality of the 
soul, as it is to his own doctrine, which is the very reverse. 

§ 3. Having thus shown that the question has been fairly 
begged, in the proposition that the soul is distinct from the 
body, we proceed to show in the second place, according to 
promise, that he has drawn conclusions therefrom, which 
are most unphilosophic, especially in that in which he de- 
clares that the mind continues " one and the same, without 
change or shadow of turning." The proof that the soul 
is invariably one and the same, amidst the changes of the 
body, is derived from the consideration of the present acts 
of the soul, in the recollection of events that occurred at a 
period when the soul possessed a different body from the 
present body. Now, like our second example, (of the re- 
volving wheel,) although the true cause is assigned, yet the 
proof offered, is derived from the effect, which, except as 
mere collateral testimony, should never be resorted to when 
superior evidence may be offered in a direct demonstration. 
To present proofs of causes from effects is not always sa- 
tisfactory, and the force of such reasoning will always 
depend much upon the circumstance of the case. Again^ 
like the third example, there may be only a partial consi- 
deration of the matter, and not a full recognition of all the 
facts connected with the case; — or like the fourth example, 
there may be the assigning of but one cause, when there 
may be several causes variously combined, to produce the 
effect; — or, like the fifth example, there may be such a thing 
as improperly assigning the cause to mere instrumentali- 
ties, on the efficiency of which, the true cause is dependent 

§4. Now we are not disposed to enter into a discussion 
about the whole physical change of the body that is said to 
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occur every seven years, but admitting the doctrine in its 
whole extent, even including nerves, bones and brains, it 
must be conceded, that individuality is preserved in a most 
remarkable manner. No crooked, distorted bones are made 
straight, — no awkward, unseemly joints and limbs are ren- 
dered graceful, — no protuberances of the cranium or other 
parts are changed, but the whole body, in its shape, size, 
and appearance, remains the same, if we except such modi- 
fications as arise from age and other circumstances. With 
all these parts of the body, the very scars, and even marks 
artificially made, are retained by a faithful transmission of 
them in all these mutations of bodies every seven years. 
Now if this wonderfully accurate identity is preserved, and 
thus transmitted from one body to another that is material, 
may we not legitimately argue from analogy, that the soul 
(assuming it to be also material, and changeable with the 
body,) will, in like manner, transmit all its identity and all 
its impressions. If marks, made on the material body, be 
transmitted to succeeding bodies, and be thus retained^ 
may not the material soul, receiving impressions from ma- 
terial agencies, in like manner transmit, and thus, also, 
retain in the material soul those impressions of thought and 
consciousness, amidst all the changes and revolutions that 
thus occur. Nay, has not the materialist, taking every 
thing into consideration, rather the advantage in this very 
argument brought against him, notwithstanding some have 
so highly complimented it as to pronounce the argument 
altogether unanswerable. We, however, leave others to 
judge whether we have not now fully redeemed our pledge, 
in proving that our deservedly esteemed author has not 
only begged the question^ but iUogicdlly drawn conclusions 
which are most unphilosophic. We have again to reiterate 
our regrets, that any demonstration of a truth of Christiani- 
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ty should be attempted and unskilfully managed, for every 
failure has only a tendency to demonstrate the other way. 
But the truth of the immateriality or immortality of the 
soul is not without a demonstration, and that, too, of such 
clearness and force, as will, when fairly presented, for ever 
silence all cavilling objectors. 



Note H. 

§ 1. A venerable Doctor of divinity, respecting the soul 
of man, gives the following strange theory, viz. : " If we 
must speculate, and form a theory on this subject, the safest 
and most rational is to suppose that all souls were created 
at the beginning of the world ; that they remain in a quies- 
cent state, till the bodies which they are to inhabit are 
formed ; that on union with these bodies, they receive all 
their original impressions, by means of the external senses; 
that the whole system of bodily appetites and propensities, 
with the fancy or imagination which is clearly connected 
with them having become irregular, excessive and pervert- 
ed by the fall, do unavoidably corrupt the soul, and enslave 
it to sin." — (See Christian Advocate, III. vol., page 530.) 
This notion, although it is asserted to be the safest and 
most rational,^^ we desire to treat with all tenderness, and 
therefore shall refrain from making any remarks what- 
ever. 

§2. We have never, in a single instance, indulged in 
visionary speculations ; but in this place, we feel disposed 
simply to present a few thoughts on this subject. From the 
Scripture account, it seems that the entire work of creation 
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was completed in six days, and that a succession of plants 
and animals, agreeably to a certain constitution of things, 
is preserved by means of an established universal law. — 
Within the seed, the vital spark is placed, and all that is 
necessary to insure the full development of its kind, is to 
plant it in its appropriate soil. If it be vegetable, it must be 
located in a place from which vegetable nutriment may be 
derived, so that, under appropriate influences acting on the 
vital spark, it may bring its energies to seize on the sur- 
rounding appropriate nutriment, and thus the vegetable 
germinates, and thus it advances unto perfection. In like 
manner, if it be animal, it must be appropriately located, to 
insure similar results. Thus the vegetable is dependent on 
the earth, under certain laws; and the animal on the vege- 
table, either directly or indirectly, for its nutriment and 
growth. By this constitution of things, wonderfully and 
mysteriously contrived, there is no need of any additional 
creation of either vegetables or animals. And in Genesis, 
ii. chap. 1, 2, 3 vers., it is clearly stated that the whole 
creation was completed. " Thus the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had made [created;] 
and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made [created.] And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it; because that in it he had rested from all 
his work which God created and madeJ^ It is remarkable, 
that these last words, created and made^ is in the original, 
created to make^ and we do not think it a wrong interpreta- 
tion, created to propagate its like or kind; that is, so created 
as to be capable of producing its kind. This idea is pro- 
minently expressed in the account of the creation, in the 
following passages : " And God said, let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
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ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the 
earth/' " And God said, behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit a tree yielding 
seed." The seed imbosoms the vital spark, and furnishes 
the first nutriment to the germen — the little atom, from 
which the living plants or animals spring into being.; and 
thus, if individuals are sacrificed and perish, the species 
survive and are immortal ; and by a constant and general 
law, animated bodies never die altogether, but are renewed 
and perpetuated by various modes of re-production. Some 
terminate their vital course while others are beginning it; 
and never, says Lucretius, does morning or night visit the 
globe, without having lamentation round a bier, and the 
plaintive cries of an infant in the cradle. Thus creation 
has ceased, and the law of re-production secures the con- 
tinuance of all living creatures in their various species, 
down to the end of time. 

§ 3. We have said that the vital spark of every seed con- 
stitutes the very foundation of a re-production, but that 
vital spark, as is observed in Phys. Edu. § 13, difiers in its 
nature and qualities. The vegetable Ufe possesses a species 
of instinct without intelligence. The lower animals, to say 
the least of them, possess an instinct connected with some 
intelligence, for they have many of the faculties of rational 
and immortal beings. That vital spark which calls animals 
into being, is necessarily different from the vital spark of 
vegetable life, at least so far as its operations are concern- 
ed, though it may be that the essential qualities of both 
may partake of the same nature. This vitality utterly per- 
ishes with the plant or animal, except in the former, in the 
instances where the seed has come to maturity at its death. 
Now the thought suggested to our mind is ; — ^may not the 
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vitality that is in the seed of man, by a sovereign constitu- 
tion of things, be the vital spark of immortality ? Is there 
a necessity that God should renew the work of creation, in 
bringing into existence the souls of men, when he has 
instituted instrumentalities in other parts of creation, by a 
sovereign law, to secure a constant re-production of that 
which in the beginning he created to make or re-produce? 
While we attribute to the vital spark of every seed, the pri- 
mary principle in the re-production of plants and animals, 
we, notwithstanding, fully recognize that this is under the 
agency of regular, immutable laws, established in every 
part of animated nature, appropriate to each kind, and 
controlled and influenced by the Omnipotent Governor of 
the universe. 

§ 4. Let it not be said that this view of the subject ex- 
poses the vitality of the soul to a dependence on matter^ 
and thus gives it a material quality, by which it is exposed 
to perish with matter. The position we have assumed is 
so much the reverse of all this, that it puis vitality far be- 
yond the reach of the influence of matter, as a governing 
principle, and places matter, in reality, in a dependent con- 
dition on vitality. As the main-spring of a time-piece 
keeps in motion all the machinery, and by which alone in 
(act the machinery moves, so vitality gives to organized 
matter all its motion, as well as all its power. The vitality 
of plants and animals, is a spring that will necessarily run 
down and perish with the matter; but the vital spark of 
immortality is a spring derived from God himself, which, 
partaking of the nature of its source, is always wound up, 
and will act for ever. That matter may act on vitality, 
we have fully shown in note C, under universal law, but 
that action is like that produced in the interruption of the 
order of dependence^ by which a part of the machinery, 
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thrown into disorder, may agitate the spring, and even 
hasten the exhaustion of iti force. 

§5. This hypothesis will necessarily place the soul, from 
the nature of its production, more under the infloence of 
physical depravity, than the former hypothesis. One of 
these, we are satisfied, must be true, and we freely confess, 
we are inclined to the latter. The only additional hypothe- 
sis that can be advanced on any philosophic principles 
whatever, is, that the soul is derived from matter; but 
which position necessarily subjects it to perishable ma- 
teriality, which is contrary to revelation, and certainly not 
in accordance with sound reason, and the principles of 
philosophy developed in the government of the universe by 
universal law. 



NOTE. 

Honour to uhom honovr is due. 

Since penning note B, wc have been induced to re- 
examine our library, and wc have discovered, to our great 
gratification, as well as surprise, that the Elements of Eu- 
clid, by John Bonnycastle, late of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, gives the demonstration of the Vlth Prop, of Book 
I., upon correct principles, and we believe he is the only 
one that has that honour. In referring to his notes to as- 
certain whether he had made any remarks on this propo- 
sition, we have been pleased to find the following: 

Book I. Prop. 6. 

The demonstration of this proposition, in Euclid, is im- 
methodical, and defective. It is not sufl^cient to show that 
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one side is not greater than the other, but it ought, also, to 
be shown that it is not less, before their equality can be 
fairly inferred. It is true, indeed, that either of the sides 
may be taken at pleasure, and the same thing will follow : 
but this observation should have been made, and then the 
premises, (which they do not at present,) would have au- 
thorized the deduction required. 

This discovery, though late, will enable us to correct the 
error in our remarks in note B, § 6. We feel the mortifica- 
tion, as well as the justice of the imputation, that we have 
not read, as carefully as we ought, all the books of our own 
library ; an imputation, however, from which, we presume, 
few that have any thing of an extensive library, if strictly 
dealt with, can escape. 
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